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SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 
WITH  THE  CHANGE 
BUILT  IN... 


Will  the  school  equipment  you  buy  today 
satisfy  your  teaching  program  needs  of  tomorrow,  too? 

It  will  if  you  buy  Brunswick.  For  only  Brunswick 
School  Equipment  of  Advanced  Design  is  specifically  designed 
to  implement  the  diverse  and  changing  classroom 
requirements  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


FURNITURE  •  CABINETS  •  MODUWALL  •  GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT 


BRUNSWICK 


C  O  R  P  O  R  AT  I  O  N 


SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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LETTERS 

Individual  Learning 

Our  Laboratory  School  has  em¬ 
barked  ujjon  a  new  plan  for  public 
school  education  based  upon  the  in¬ 
dividualized  approach  to  teaching 
and  learning  and  designed  to  actually 
permit  each  student  to  progress 
through  the  curriculum  at  his  own 
best  pace.  Based  very  closely  on  the 
Overview  proposal  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  on  page  j  i  of  your 
excellent  article,  “Individual  Learn¬ 
ing,”  this  plan  provides  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  children  from 
kindergarten  to  college  toward  the 


goal  of  self-directed  learning  and 
self-disciplined  citizenship.  .  .  . 

EDWIN  A.  READ,  Director,  Lab¬ 
oratory  School,  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah 

I  have  just  finished  reading  my 
March  issue  of  Overview  and  I  must 
say  that  your  article  on  “Individual 
Learning”  is  outstanding.  ...  I 
would  like  reprints  for  distribution 
among  our  field  force  and  certain  key 
people  here  in  the  factory.  .  .  . 

RICHARD  N.  FITZGERALD,  Com¬ 
mercial  Sound  Division,  Du- 
Kane  Corporation,  St.  Charles, 
Ill. 

Will  you  please  send  me  thirty  re¬ 
prints  of  the  special  report  on  “Indi¬ 
vidual  Learning.”  ...  I  plan  to  dis- 
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As  this  is  written  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Overview’s  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffers  are  busy  restoring  their 
desks  and  home  life  to  normalcy  after 
the  three  regional  conventions  of 
AASA.  From  hundreds  of  visits  with 
readers  and  fellow  exhibitors  at  these 
meetings,  we  know  that  professionals 
in  every  phase  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration  are  finding  practical  help  in 
Overview’s  editorial  and  advertising 
columns. 

At  each  convention,  we  gave  away 
reprints  of  last  month’s  article  en¬ 
titled,  “Profile  of  the  aasa.”  This 
piece  pioints  up  an  important  fact 
which  few  administrators  realize — 
namely,  that  aasa  is  far  more  than 
the  “school  supierintendents’  club.” 
Actually,  close  to  half  the  member¬ 
ship  either  are  in  other  posts  in  the 
public  school  system  or  are  in  private, 
parochial,  or  higher  education  ad¬ 
ministrative  spots.  We  regard  this  as 
further  evidence  that  education  is 
breaking  its  old  pattern  of  compart- 
mentalization  and  that  Overview’s 
broad  coverage  is  fulfilling  an  impor¬ 
tant  need  within  the  profession. 


Publisher 


tribute  this  well  written  and  thought 
provoking  article  to  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  teaching  staff.  .  .  . 

JOHN  A.  woLFKEiL,  Principal, 
Hopewell  (N.  J.)  Borough  Ele¬ 
mentary  School 

Superior? 

You  handled,  “What  Do  We  Mean 
— ‘Superior’?”  [March  One  View]  in 
a  superior  manner.  Automation  in¬ 
toxication  with  “band-wagon”  fan¬ 
fare  can  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
trees  in  our  educational  forest.  This  is 
too  important  for  generalities.  Thank 
you  for  insisting  on  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  need  to  be  specific. 

BERNARD  HUGHES,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Huntley  Project  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Worden,  Mont. 

Just  a  short  note  of  commendation 
on  the  excellence  of  your  editorial 
page.  One  View.  ...  I  find  the  topics 
timely  and  the  coverage  excellent. 

I  especially  liked  the  March  edi¬ 
torial,  “What  Do  We  Mean — ‘Su¬ 
perior’?”  .  .  . 

ELVEN  E.  DUVALL,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  The  Grosse 
Pointc  (Mich.)  Public  School 

\'ou  ha\e  done  a  superior  job  as 
writer  of  the  article  “What  Do  We 
Mean — ‘Superior’?”  for  the  March 
readers  of  Overview.  .  .  .  Yours  was 
a  discerning  article  with  a  very  im¬ 
portant  impact  for  those  engaged  in 
performance  evaluation  activity.  .  .  . 

JOHN  M.  o’brien.  Personnel  Re¬ 
search,  IBM,  General  Products 
Division,  Endicott,  N.Y. 

Your  editorial,  “What  Do  We 
Mean — ‘Superior’  ?”  was  excellent. 
You  have  summarized  on  one  page 
thousands  and  thousands  of  words 
that  have  been  written  about  the 
word  superior.  My  only  regret  is  that 
you  did  not  write  this  editorial  sooner 
and  save  much  reading  on  my  part. 

I  have  looked  forward  each  month 
to  reading  Overview  and  find  that  it 
contains  many  excellent  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  many  facets  of  education 
for  today.  However,  I  must  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  article  in  the  March 
issue  written  by  Dr.  Leo  W.  Jenkins 
entitled  “The  Penalty  of  Being  a 
Strong  Superintendent.”  ...  A  little 
more  research  and  application  of  the 
word  “why”  [some  men  are  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed]  might  have  pro- 
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cluced  an  article  of  value  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  your  magazine. 

MILAN  B.  GEDNEY,  Director, 
Elementary  Education,  Peeks- 
kill  (N.Y.)  Elementary  Schools 

Operation  Export 

...  I  am  particularly  impressed  by 
the  January,  1961  issue  which  high¬ 
lights  U.S.  education  efforts  over¬ 
seas  and  by  your  particularly  timely 
article,  “Operation  Export”;  as  cam¬ 
pus  coordinator  of  the  India  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  I  was  pleased,  of  course, 
to  find  our  institution  and  its  project 
described  by  Edward  Brice. 

We  hope  that  a  third  phase  of  the 
current  contract  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coopieration  Administration 
and  Government  of  India  will  soon 
be  negotiated  and  completed,  and 
that  we  will  have  additional  progress 
to  report. 

Your  cover,  of  course,  highlights 
the  article  on  American  Education 
Overseas,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  exemplifies  the  excellent  de¬ 
sign  which  I  find  throughout  the  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  refreshing  to  pick  up  an 
educational  publication  which  is  so 
sensitive  to  visual  impact  and  high 
quality  of  art  work.  .  .  . 

D.  ALEXANDER  SEVERING,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Doan,  Campus  Coordi¬ 
nator,  India  Project,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus 

.\iii  to  Pupils? 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  re¬ 
cent  articles  on  public  v.  inde|>endcnt 
schools  and  on  religion  in  public 
schools,  as  well  as  those  on  federal 
aid.  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  organization  called  the 
Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom. 
Members  of  this  group  have  already 
apfieared  before  state  and  national 
legislative  committees  and  before  the 
platform  committees  of  both  major 
parties  last  summer. 

The  goal  of  the  cef  is  that  any  fed¬ 
eral  aid  that  is  adopted  should  go, 
not  to  the  school,  but  to  the  child.  In 
this  way,  parents  would  have  the 
right  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  of  their  choice.  When  aid  is 
distributed  only  to  the  public  school 
children  through  the  public  schools, 
parents  who  support  their  own 
schools  are  economically  penalized  by 
having  to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes 
but  receiving  none  of  the  aid. 
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Any  school  that  meets  the  stand¬ 
ards  laid  down  by  the  state  for  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  fulfills  a 
public  service  to  the  community  and 
should  be  supported,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  community.  .  .  . 

ROY  LECHTRECK,  Citizens  for 
Educational  Freedom,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

•Annuity  Plan 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
since  the  article  “Plan  for  Tax-Fa¬ 
vored  Annuity”  was  published  in  the 
July  1960  Overview,  I  have  aver¬ 
aged  at  least  one  letter  or  telephone 
call  each  week  asking  for  more  infor¬ 
mation.  I  have  had  a  “chain  letter” 
correspondence  with  the  Philadelphia 
schools  on  the  subject. 

o.  ALVIN  WILSON,  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Oak  Park  (Ill.) 
and  River  Forest  High  School 

(iourl  Case 

In  your  April  issue  you  published 
a  news  item  titled  “Legal  Transpor¬ 
tation.”  It  involved  a  suit  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  a  search  by  our  attorney 
and  our  congressman  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  evidence  or  record  that  such 
a  Connecticut  court  case  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
item  you  published  has  created  false 
hopes  and  great  embarrassment  to 
interested  and  innocent  piersons. 

MICHAEL  J.  HAGGERTY,  Supv., 
Pupil  Transportation,  Minn. 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

•  Ed.:  Acting  under  a  permissive 
state  statute,  Newtown  (Conn.)  vot¬ 
ers  authorized  school  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  to  a  local  parochial  school  (St. 
Rose’s  Roman  Catholic  Elementary 
School).  A  group  of  taxpayers  chal¬ 
lenged  the  action  on  grounds  it  was 
governmental  aid  to  religion.  Conn.’s 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  upheld  the 
Newtown  action.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  (February  20, 1961 )  refused  to 
hear  the  appeal.  Justices  Frankfurter 
and  Douglas  dissenting,  for  want  of  a 
substantial  federal  question.  A  rea¬ 
sonable  inference  from  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  dismissal  is  that  it  is 
standing  by  its  1947  decision  in  the 
Everson  case,  that  government  funds 
for  transporting  children  to  religious 
schools  is  not  prohibited  by  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Our 
news  was  correct. 


There’s  a  Bassick  glide  to  make  every 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  school  slide 
more  easily. 

Bassick  glides  save  floors,  slide 
more  freely  on  generously  propor¬ 
tioned,  highly  polished  bases.  And 
Bassick  rubber  cushions  kill  noise  and 
clatter.  Bassick  has  some  new  glides, 
too:  Nylon  base  glides  that  can’t  rust 
or  corrode,  can’t  stain  floors,  even  in 
the  dampest  air.  And 
glides  that  automatically 
keep  tables  from  wob¬ 
bling.  Find  out  about 
Bassick  glides  for  your 
school.  1 34 


The  Bassick  Company, 
Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 
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has  complete 


freedom  of  movement 


.  .  .  yet  every  word  is  distinctly  heard  by  his  audi¬ 
ence,  no  matter  what  direction  he  faces,  where  he 
walks,  how  large  the  auditorium  or  classroom.  His 
hands  are  free,  his  presentation  unhampered.  The 
VEGA-MIKE*  Wireless  Microphone  System  has  re¬ 
leased  him  from  the  tethering  restrictions  and  en 
tangling  wires  of  ordinary  microphones. 

Vega-Mike  will  do  the  same  for  you.  With  the 
lavalier  style  you'll  hardly  be  aware  of  wearing  an 
actual  miniature  FM  broadcasting  station  compris¬ 
ing  transmitter,  power  supply  and  dynamic  micro¬ 
phone  .  .  .  because  it’s  completely  self-contained 
in  a  tiny  cylinder  1"  in  diameter  and  5"  long, 
weighing  7  Vr  ounces.  That's  right,  only  7  Vi  ounces! 


\l 


The  Vega-Mike  will  bring  you  the  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  movement  you  need  for  uninter¬ 
rupted  presentations,  aiding  your  continuity  of 
thought.  You  can  even  start  and  stop  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  direct  from  the  wireless  Vega-Mike  by 
adding  a  VEGATROL*  accessory  to  the  receiver. 

Reliability  of  the  Vega-Mike  has  been  proved 
in  use  again  and  again.  It  produces  outstanding 
broadcast  quality  response.  The  Vega-Mike  Wire¬ 
less  Microphone  System  is  designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  U.S.A.  See  your  Audio-Visual 
dealer  or  write  for  a  free  six  page  brochure  de¬ 
scribing  this  equipment,  to  Vega  Electronics  Cor¬ 
poration,  P.  O.  Box  MSB,  Cupertino,  California. 


VEGA  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 
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this  year  millions  of  school  children 


MISS  ALICE  WARD,  SCHOOL  NURSE,  SAYS 


Yes,  medical  and  school  authorities  have  proved  that  learning 
problems  frequently  can  be  traced  to  a  liearing  loss.  Failure  to 
detect  this  hearing  loss  ciuickly.  may  mean  a  set-back  in  a 
child’s  early  development.  That  is  why  so  many  modern  school 
systems  now  dejK’nd  on  Maico  Audiometers  for  fast,  reliable 
Student  testing.  Rugged,  versatile  and  simple  to  operate,  Maico 
Audiometers  i)roduce  ]X)sitive  and  i)recise  results  with  unequalled 
accuracy.  And.  Maico’s  precision  engineering  assures  years  of 
deiX'ndable  service.  In  fact,  more  sch(x)ls,  hospitals,  physicians 
and  industries  today  deiK'iid  on  Maico  Audiometers  than  any 
other  hearing  test  instrument  in  the  world! 


Confused,  embarrassed,  anti¬ 
social  and  learning  at  a  rate 
far  below  his  real  copacity— 
this  child  is  handicapped  by 
art  undetected  hearing  loss. 


Alert,  active,  and  learning  to 
his  full  capacity  —  after  his 
hearing  loss  was  diagnosed 
with  a  Maico  Audiometer,  and 
given  proper  treatment. 


ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

21  NORTH  THIRD  STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
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Compact  and  completely  portable, 
the  Maico  Audiometer  can  be 
easily  carried  from  classroom  to 
classroom — or  school  to  school. 
Rugged  case  provides 
complete  protection. 


for  group  hearing  test 

Exceptionally  fast  and  easy  to  operate,  Maico  Audi¬ 
ometers  are  capable  of  "sweep-checking”  an  entire  class¬ 
room  in  less  time  than  ever  before.  Simply  plug  in  Maico's 
multiple  adaptor,  and  you’re  ready  to  gol  Performs 
sweep  checks  on  up  to  40  children  at  one  time — tests 
accurately  even  in  room  with  high  ambient  noise  level. 


Outstanding  Features^^^iB^ 

•  TWO  AIR  RECEIVERS  •  TONE-INTERRUPTER  REVERSAL 

•  UNIFORM  ZERO  REFERENCE  LEVEL  •  EASY-TO-READ  CONTROLS 

•  FULL  FREQUENCY  RANGE  •  CALIBRATED  MASKING  TONE 

•  FULL  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


Maico  Electronics  Inc. 

Dapt.  135V,  31  NORTH  3rd  STREET,  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
Please  send  "Why  and  How  to  Conduct  School  Hearing  Tests’ 


for  individual  testing 

Whether  you  are  doing  screening  tests  or  complete  thresh¬ 
old  hearing  tests,  the  Maico  audiometer  does  the  job 
quickly  with  unequaled  accuracy.  One  audiometer  pro¬ 
vides  all  the  equipment  you  need.  Includes  circuits  for 
pure  tone  testing  of  both  air  and  bone  conduction  as  well 
os  for  speech  reception.  Meets  AMA  specifications. 
Approved  by  Underwriter's  Laboratories. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 


Genuine  Formica 
plastic  on  ail  tops 
and  benches! 


“Single-motion"  folding!  Counterbalanced 
for  safe  and  easy  handling 


Available  in  6,  8,  10,  and  12-foot  lengths —  with  or  without 
bench.  You  pay  no  more  for  Erickson’s  flexibility — 
costs  are  proportionate  to  size. 


NEW  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 

Revolutionary  new  feature  makes  unit 
practical  from  elementary  through 
high  school  levels.  Simple  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  critical  elbow-seat  area. 


NEW  UNITIZED  FRAME 

gives  extra  strength  and  rigidity  to 
table.  Top  and  bench  are  solely  use 
surfaces,  they  do  not  support  unit. 


New  improved  design  makes  this 
one-foid  tabie  the  . . . 


EASIEST 
OPERATING 
MOST  COMPACT 
PORTABLE  TABLE 

on  Ihe  market  today! 


Portable  Tables  •  Wall  Tables  •  Choral  Risers  •  Stages  •  Tennis  Tables 


new  dimensions  in  time  and 
space  efficiency  for;  physicians: 
dentists;  industrial,  hospital,  school 
laboratories;  draftsmen;  printers; 
libraries;  home  laundries. 


STORES  IN  ONLY  11%' SPACE, 
center  to  center.  Cuts  storage  space 
by  50%,  permits  use  in  limited  floor 
areas.  No  exposed  tubes,  braces. 


NO  BRACES,  NO  STRUTS 

Full  capacity  seating  in  comfort.  No 
straddling  of  braces,  bars  or  struts 
at  end  or  center  of  table. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FURNITURE 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


ONE  VIEW 

Archibald  B  .  Shaw 


Budgets— in  Theory  and  Practice 


ONE  OF  THE  widest  gaps  between  accepted  theory 
and  common  practice  is  in  the  budget  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  In  the  budget,  the  process  of  building 
probably  lags  less  Iwhind  theory  than  the  form  and  process 
of  presentation. 

In  most  budget  documents  we  see,  the  focus  is  on 
figures — on  costs,  on  increases,  on  comparisons,  and  fi¬ 
nally  on  what  is  reejuired  of  the  taxpayer  or  other  sup¬ 
porters.  Presentations  seem  to  be  built  around  the  notion 
that  people  must  be  reconciled  to  paying  more.  .\nd  since 
almost  no  one  wants  his  taxes  or  contributions  to  go  up 
this  is  a  tough  assignment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  magnificent  ingenuity  is 
to  be  found  in  graphics,  or  in  persuading  people  that  it’s 
only  a  little  more.  Many  budgets  do  an  equally  fine  job 
of  telling  why  costs  must  rise,  even  of  indicating  what  the 
added  money  will  buy.  But  this  is  still  the  wrong  em¬ 
phasis.  To  the  ones  we’re  trying  to  persuade,  these  devices 
too  often  seem  like  the  familiar  plea  for  a  new  hat  just 
because  it’s  a  bargain. 

There  are  taxpayers  and  supporters  who  start  with  the 
dollar  sign,  whatever  we  may  do.  They  seem  often  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  money  (arrived  at 
through  some  mystic  sense)  which  “p)eople”  are  willing 
to  give  or  pay  for  education.  In  their  view  any  decent, 
competent  administrator  or  board  will  start  with  that  ex- 
{jenditure  figure  in  laying  out  the  program.  But  they  are 
the  very  ones  least  impressed  with  the  typical  accounting 
for  increases.  Some  of  them  prefer  to  be  against  spending, 
on  principle,  in  the  comforting  feeling  that  someone’s  got 
to  take  a  stand  or  the  educators  will  bankrupt  us. 

Suppose  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  our  job  is  to 
save  money?  The  greatest  immediate  savings  can  be  made 
by  closing  up  shop  entirely.  Almost  no  one  wants  that.  So 
where  do  we  go  from  there? 

We  are  forced  by  logic  and  sound  budget  theory  to 
evolve  carefully  integrated  programs  for  providing  an 
appropriate  kind  or  level  of  education  along  with  a  pru¬ 
dent  use  of  plant  and  other  resources  to  protect  past  in¬ 
vestment  and  to  support  present  and  anticipate  future 
educational  activities. 


Such  a  budget  bases  itself  on  the  people  to  be  seized 
and  on  the  purjxjses  to  be  achieved.  It  focuses  on  means — 
program  means.  It  demonstrates  conscious  and  constant 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  balance — balance  among 
the  provisions  for  all  the  students,  whatever  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  abilities;  balance  as  between  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  well-qualified  teachers  and  the  resources  which 
support  fine  teaching;  balance  between  pressing  imme¬ 
diate  needs  and  prudent  provisions  for  needs  just  over 
the  horizon. 

The  good  budget  expresses  these  balanced  provisions  in 
terms  of  planned  programs.  Dollar  signs  get  attached,  of 
course.  They  ser\e  as  shorthand  symbols  for  the  process 
of  weighing  needs  against  resources.  They  are  convenient 
value  indicators.  And  in  the  best  budgets  they  reveal  the 
care  and  prudence  with  which  the  budget-maker  has  as¬ 
sessed  the  ability  and  desire  of  the  supporters  to  support 
the  kind  of  educational  program  appropriate  to  these 
commonly  conceived  purposes. 

The  good  budget  is  a  synthesis.  Its  presentation  must 
I  eflect  that  fact.  The  {x)int  to  be  made  is  not  why  an  in¬ 
crease  is  necessary.  No  one  likes  to  spend  more.  The 
emphasis  is  on  what  programs  are  appropriate  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  purposes  to  be  served,  what  components  make  up 
the  prudent  balanced  program,  what  quality  of  provision 
can  be  bought  at  what  reliably  worked  out  costs. 

We  all  know  this.  We  know,  too,  how  painful  it  is  to 
construct  with  our  staffs  just  such  a  carefully  contrived 
program  structure  only  to  see  the  dollar-conscious  pxjunce 
first  on  the  ensuing  cost  figures.  But  the  cleverest  selling 
system  or  Madison  Avenue  graphics  can  do  no  more  than 
ameliorate  this  narrow  and  negative  resistance. 

We’re  not  selling  tax-rates,  per-student  costs,  or  com¬ 
parative  cost  figures.  We  are  proposing  programs  for 
achieving  purposes  with  people  in  the  student  body  and 
in  the  community  we  serve.  Our  budget  forms  must  be 
built  on  that  basis,  and  the  presentations  made  in  those 
terms. 

Our  proper  question  is  not :  How  much  are  you  willing 
to  spend?  It  is:  What  kinds  and  levels  of  program  can 
and  will  you  support?  This  is  the  true  budget  issue.  • 
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No  need  to  remind  you.  It’s  more  important  than  ever  that  your  typing  students  gain 
skill  on  electric  typewriters.  Up-to-the-minute  administrators  know  that  business 
firms  are  replacing  manual  machines  with  electrics;  that  more  and  more  of  your 
graduating  students  will  find  the  beautiful  new  Royal  Electric  on  their  very  first  jobs. 

But  are  your  classrooms  equipped  with  enough  electric  typewriters  to  give  your 
students  effective  electric  typewriter  training?  Is  the  number  of  machines  you  have 
now  sufficient  for  both  your  beginners  and  advanced  students?  Your  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  and  demonstrate  the  modern 
new  Royal  Electric  right  in  your  own  classroom  or  office. 

Valuable,  too :  these  two  booklets  for  teacher  and  student— Electric  Typ- 
ing  Methods  for  the  Teacher  and  Electric  Keyboard  Mastery,  designed 
as  part  of  Royal’s  services  to  business  education.  Send  coupon  today.  electric 


C1961  ROYAL  Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation.  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 

Royal  McBee  Corporation,  School  Typewriter  Department,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  free  copies  of  “Electric  Typing  Methods  for  the  Teacher”  and  “Electric  Keyboard  Mastery.” 

□  Please  have  the  Royal  Representative  give  my  school  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  typewriter. 


NAME:— 

SCHOOL-. 


TITLE-. 


.CITY-. 


STATE L 


OVERVIEW 


FORUM 


Why  Be  a  Teacher? 

“Why  am  I  a  teacher”  is  a  (juestion  every  teacher 
slioiild  periodically  ask  himself.  Am  I  a  teacher  because 
it  means,  without  fail,  a  monthly  or  bimonthly  pay  check? 
Is  it  because  in  college  they  decided  I  wasn’t  qualified  to 
lie  an  engineer  or  physician?  Because  it  serves  as  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  something  better?  Because  salaries  are 
higher  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago?  Because  someone 
said  I  should  be  a  teacher  liecause  I  like  childern?  Is  it 
lx?cause  the  working  hours  and  vacation  time  are  attrac¬ 
tive?  Because  I  finish  the  day  early  and  still  have  time 
for  a  part-time  job?  Because  I  wanted  a  job  where  I 
could  serve?  Is  it  because  I  wanted  to  lie  a  teacher  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world? 

As  they  analyze  the  reasons  they  became  teachers,  other 
facts  are  revealed.  They  will  discover,  for  example,  why 
they  are  successful  or  unsuccessful.  Why  they  find  teach¬ 
ing  either  a  chore  or  a  pleasant  task.  Why  they  have  an 
apathetic  or  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  teaching.  Why 
they  are  feared  or  loved  by  their  pupils.  Why  they  are 
chronic  complainers.  They  will  discover  why  they  lack 
patience,  sympathy,  and  understanding.  And  if  they  are 
honest  with  themselves,  they  will  discover  whether  they 
should  continue  in  the  teaching  profession  or  leave  it. 

In  recent  years  we  have  noted  a  decided  change  in 
attitude  toward  education  and  the  teaching  profession. 
Salaries  have  been  increasing.  Teachers  are  gaining 
greater  status.  Parents  are  showing  greater  interest  in 
what  their  children  are  being  taught  and  who  is  teaching 
them.  \Vith  these  changes  for  the  better,  society  will 
naturally  demand  something  in  return.  It  will  insist  on 
quality  when  selecting  its  teachers  and  administrators. 
Society  will  be  more  concerned  about  the  type  of  person 
who  will  teach  its  children.  It  will  inquire  of  teachers 
everv-where,  “Why  are  you  a  teacher?”  Teachers  must 
answer  not  by  words  but  by  their  deeds  and  actions  for 
therein  lies  the  real  answer,  “Why  am  I  a  teacher?” — 
Albert  M.  Lerch,  Director  of  Guidance,  Northampton 
(Pa.)  Area  Joint  High  School. 

Federal  Government-Symbol  or  Bogey? 

“The  Federal  Government,”  or  most  often  just  “the 
government,”  is  a  convenient  way  to  refer  to  the  whole 
complex  of  citizenry,  processes,  policies,  and  law  which 
are  involved  in  our  self-government  at  the  national  level. 
Because  any  of  us — even  the  President  of  the  United 
States — is  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  governmental 
structure  and  operation,  it  is  all  too  human  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  huge  force,  something  like  the  weather.  Then  what 
started  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  for  our  national  in¬ 


stitution,  for  which  so  many  have  worked  and  fought, 
turns  into  a  remote  but  frightening  bogey. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  gets  bandied  about  because 
the  summary  symbol  lends  itself  to  loose  and  irresponsible 
generalities.  W’e  don’t  want  the  government  to  take  care 
of  us,  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  affairs,  or  even  to  protect 
us.  We  do  want,  by  majority  agreement,  to  use  the  insti¬ 
tution  we  call  government — its  laws,  its  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies,  its  processes — to  help  us  as  a  total  citizenry  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  help  us  regulate  our  affairs,  help  us 
work  together  for  worthy  national  goals. 

I’lie  “we”  who  ordained  and  established  this  govern¬ 
ment,  the  “we”  of,  by,  and  for  whom  it  exists,  is  a  great 
composite  “we.”  But  it  is  we,  and  the  careless  and  danger¬ 
ous  habit  of  referring  to  it  as  “they”  can  only  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  our  citizenship  and  to  the  raising  of  a  bogey. 

“The  government”  is  not  “they,”  it  is  “we.”  It’s  not 
a  specter  of  impersonal  power,  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  mu¬ 
tual  involvement.  What  a  tough  job  we  educators  have 
to  help  our  growing  citizens  to  learn  this  in  their  very 
bones— but  what  a  crucial  one  if  self-government  is  to 
endure! 

Another  Merit  Rating 

It’s  the  school  districts’  turn  to  l>e  rated  by  teachers, 
according  to  an  nea  release.  Teachers  have  always  made 
some  sort  of  evaluation  of  districts  as  prospective  places 
to  which  to  apply.  But  under  a  fellowship  grant  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers’  Department,  a  young  California 
teacher  is  setting  out  to  develop  standards  or  rating  forms 
which  teachers’  associations  could  use  to  “assess  the  em- 
plo>Tnent  practices  and  conditions  of  school  districts.” 

We  think  this  is  a  healthy  move,  and  hope  that  rating 
will  include  many  other  significant  items  besides  salaries. 
The  answer  to  what  is  a  superior  district  is  no  less  com¬ 
plex  than  to  what  is  a  superior  teacher — and  the  final 
reduction  to  a  single  index  figure,  as  to  a  single  merit 
salary,  is  no  more  nor  less  fair  or  informative. 

Many  superintendents  will  welcome  this  movement, 
while  properly  worrying  about  the  process  itself.  They 
have  long  been  trying  to  get  their  communities  to  see  the 
importance  of  attracting  and  retaining  top  teachers.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  strengthen  their  leadership. 

Actually  there  has  always  been  a  reciprocal  relation¬ 
ship.  Good  school  districts  have  tended  to  attract  and 
hold  good  teachers,  and  good  teachers  have  maintained 
and  improved  good  school  districts.  But  in  a  world  of  in¬ 
creasing  scientism  it  is  probably  inevitable  that  just  as 
school  boards  feel  driven  to  seek  some  sort  of  “objective” 
discrimination  among  the  teachers  selected  for  their  sys¬ 
tem  (and  hitch  salary  differentials  to  the  results)  so  too 
must  teachers  try  to  work  out  some  desirability  scale 
against  which  to  measure  school  districts.  The  very  real 
danger  in  either  case  is  that  those  things  which  are 
easiest  measured  may  assume  undue  importance,  and 
that  the  very  act  of  measuring  or  even  of  adopting  meas¬ 
urement  theory  may  get  in  the  way  of  the  free  communi¬ 
cation  and  mutual  trust  without  which  no  teacher  can 
be  really  superior,  no  district  can  be  truly  rewarding.  • 
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Circle  OV-210  on  reply  card,  last  page 


fi&ubjid 


LOW  COST 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL 

Built  to  the  Traditional  RAULAND  Quality  Standards 

This  RAULAND  system  is  the  ideal  communi¬ 
cations  "package”  for  the  school  with  a 
limited  budget.  Provides  two-way  intercom 
or  "all-call”;  includes  input  connections  for 
radio,  phonograph  or  microphone. 


For  Communication  or  Programs 

•k  Intercom  -two-way  conversation  with  any  rooms 
ir  Microphone — includes  microphone  for  clear,  crisp 
outgoing  spet'ch  to  any  or  all  rooms.  "Remote” 
microphone  provision 

★  "AII-CoH” — one  switch  for  simple,  instantaneous  operation 
■k  Program  Input  -  connections  for  radio,  phonograph  and 
tape  recorder.  Matching  unit  available 


Matching  Radio  & 

Phonograph  Assembly 

•k  Precision-built 
AM-FM  Tuner 

k  Quality  3-Speed 
Record  Player 

Combines  perfectly  with  the  S224  system  above  for 
the  distribution  of  radio  and  phonograph  programs. 
Enables  even  the  smallest  school  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  both  intercom  and  program  facilities  at  the  lowest  cost. 

An  experienced  RAULAND  Engineer- 
Distributor  is  available  in  every 
OV*  \J\J  major  city  to  survey  your  needs  and 
SURVEY  make  practical  recommendations.  No 
obligation,  of  course.  Send  coupon  or 
write  today. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland'Borg  Corporation.  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St..  Chicago  18,  III. 

Q  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 
□  Have  the  RAULAND  Distributor  contact  us 

Name _ Title _ 

School _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


ECONOMIC 

SCENE 


Unneeded  Skills  and  Unfilled  Jobs 


At  this  moment  more  than  five  million  people  are 
out  of  work.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  all 
estimates  of  unemployment  are  based  upon  extremely 
tiny  samples  of  the  population.  Usually  30,000  people  are 
asked  about  unemployment,  and  on  this  basis  of  sampling 
estimates  are  made  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  in 
the  population  at  large. 

A  man  loses  his  job  working  for  a  manufacturing 
plant.  His  wife  also  starts  to  look  for  a  job,  and  she  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  figures  of  the  unemployed.  Their  daughter 
who  attends  school  and  works  part-time  may  also  start  to 
look  for  a  better  paying  job.  Here  we  have  a  peculiar 
situation — one  person  loses  his  job,  and  three  people 
enter  the  labor  market  as  unemployed.  None  of  this  re¬ 
duces  the  seriousness  of  the  five  million  people  out  of 
work,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  statistics  on  which  the 
figures  are  based  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  should  like 
them  to  be. 

Education  has  a  great  interest  in  the  unemployment 
problem.  It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  unemployed  are 
among  the  relatively  poorly  educated  and  poorly  trained. 
This  does  not  mean  that  if  these  people  had  any  kind  of 
training  they  would  necessarily  be  employed.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  a  substantial  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  quite  a  long  time  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that  people  are  in  the  wrong  place,  or  they  have  the 
wrong  skills,  or  they  have  extremely  limited  skills. 

We  are  entering  a  world  in  which  the  worker  must  be 
highly  skilled.  It  will  also  be  a  world  where  the  particular 
skills  needed  will  change  so  rapidly  that  the  regular  school 
system  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  to  these 
changes.  This  may  ultimately  force  the  schools  in  a  large 
degree  to  give  the  background  training  of  skills,  plus  the 
general  education  needed.  And  industry  itself  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  very  high  fraction  of  the  specific  skills  required. 
Obviously,  industry  will  tend  to  employ  people  who  are 
able  to  learn  fairly  rapidly.  This  will  constitute  a  problem 
for  the  slow  learners. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  sufficient  overall  de¬ 
mand  will  expand  employment  in  all  fields  and  largely 
correct  the  problem  of  unemployment.  But  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  increases,  the  problem  of  the  marginal  worker 
is  doubtless  likely  to  become  more  serious.  It  is  important 
to  recognize,  of  course,  that  at  the  same  time  we  have 
five  million  people  unemployed,  we  also  have  a  very  large 
number  of  jobs  unfilled. 

Both  agriculture  and  manufacturing  have  been  in- 
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creasing  their  efficiency  so  fast  that  they  have  been  able 
to  turn  out  a  larger  number  of  products  with  fewer  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  future  it  looks  as  though  the  major  expansion 
will  be  in  the  service  fields.  The  expansion  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  rapid  in  the  professional,  managerial,  and 
ownership  occupations.  These  fields  already  employ  close 
to  25  percent  of  all  workers.  The  small  service  occupa¬ 
tions  will  expand  greatly  in  the  decade  or  two  ahead. 
[See  “Snapshot  of  Employment,”  p.  81.] 

However,  the  government  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  a  |jerson  starting  a  new  occupation  to  meet  all  the 
ie(|uirements  regarding  the  workers  and  to  save  the  capi¬ 
tal  necessary  for  starting  the  new  occupation.  If  we  are 
to  get  as  many  new  small  sersice  occupations  started  as 
we  need,  we  may  have  to  create  much  higher  incentives 
to  start  these  new  occupations. 

Schools  must  obtain  better  information  than  they  have 
ever  had  alx)ut  the  fields  that  are  likely  to  employ  more 
people  in  the  future.  In  American  society  no  one  is  going 
to  be  told  to  go  into  a  particular  occupation,  but  we  need 
far  lietter  information  on  what  occupations  are  declining 
and  which  ones  are  likely  to  expand.  If  we  are  to  solve 
our  unemployment  problems,  therefore,  the  government, 
business,  and  education  must  each  do  its  part  in  pooling 
employment  information. — Harold  F".  Clark. 


Representative  Bond  Issues 

(From  Mar.  1  to  Mar.  31,  1961) 

School  District  or  College 

Amt.  in 
Millions 

Moody 

Rating 

Net  ^0 
Interest 

Cal:  Haywood  Union  High 

$  1.9 

Baa 

3.6932 

San  Mateo  Union  High 

3.75 

A 

3.3366 

h'la:  Duval  Co  Spec  Tax  #1 

15. 

Aa. 

3.19508 

Lee  Co  Spec  #  1 

1.5 

Baa 

3.76614 

Bay  Co  Spec  Tax  #  1 

1.9 

Baa 

3.7175 

III:  Tazewell  Co  Comm  1 

#303 

1.5 

Aa 

3.128 

Mich:  Centerline 

2.5 

Baa 

3.9323 

Utica  Comm 

3.98 

Baa 

3.9124 

Detroit 

10. 

A 

3.7401 

Mo:  \  Kansas  City 

2. 

A 

3.2143 

Wellston  Co 

1.65 

A 

3.5853 

Sev:  Washoe  Co 

3. 

A 

3.65078 

A'./.;  N  Valley  Reg  High 

3.065 

Baa 

3.73 

Lower  Cape  May  Reg 

1.596 

*Ba 

4.18187 

A'.}’.;  Kingston  City 

3. 

Aa 

2.9585 

Cheektowaga  Cent  #  1 

3.58 

A 

3.33 

Oyster  Bay  Cent  #3 

3. 

*A 

3.5902 

Ohio:  Miami  U  (Dorm  Rev) 

4.025 

.NR 

3.0 

Penn:  Gateway  Union 

1.75 

Ba 

3.9845 

Tex:  So  Park  Ind 

2.5 

A 

3.49602 

Wichita  Falls  Ind 

3. 

A 

3.4361 

Wharton  Ind 

1.5 

A 

3.1231 

H’flj/i;  Chelan  Co  Wenatchee 

#246 

1.052 

A 

3.3877 

1  Wise:  Pewaukee,  Lisbon  Un 

JtHigh#!  2.  *.\ 

* — provisional  NR-  -none  assigned 

Compiled  from  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer 

3.5944 
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Traffic  marred  areas? 


Now.. .clean  and  polish  floors  in  one 
operation  with  this  new  3M  System 


SAVE  TIME  and  labor  on  floor  care  with  this  new  spray 
method  using  “SCOTCH-BRITE”  BRAND  Floor  Maintenance 
Pads.  To  prepare  floor,  sweep  or  dustmop  area  to  be 
cleaned.  With  a  water-wax-detergent  solution  in  a  spray-gun 
or  spray-bottle,  lightly  spray  ahead  of  machine.  “SCOTCH- 
BRITE"  Pad  picks  up  dirt  and  buffs  dry  in  one  operation. 
Your  floors  are  kept  at  a  higher  level  of  appearance  with 
less  strippings. 


“SCOTCH-BRITE"  PADS  work  on  any 
floor  machine.  Won’t  splash,  won’t 
rust... can  be  rinsed  in  clean  water, 
dried  quickly  and  reused.  Get  a  free 
demonstration  on  your  floor.  Write: 
3M  Co.,  Dept.  ABW-51,900  Bush 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

"SCOfCH-BRITE" 

WAND 

FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  PADS 


-'SCOTCH-BRITE"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  3M  CO..  ST.  RAUL  S.  Ml 

J^RMUS*CTUIIIH6  CORIRRNT 
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CALENDAR 


MAY 

1-2,  National  Assn,  of  State  Univer¬ 
sities.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.: 
Charles  P.  McCurdy,  Jr.,  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

1—5,  American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors.  At  Philadelphia.  Ex.  dir.: 
Gordon  M.  Bliss,  2020  University 
Ave.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 


3-5,  National  Assn,  of  Educational 
Buyers.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.: 
Bert  C.  Ahrens,  1461  Franklin  Ave., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


4—6,  National  School  Boards  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Philadelphia.  Acting  ex.  dir.:  H.  V. 
Webb,  1940  Sheridan  Road,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 


5—6,  International  Reading  Assn.  At  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  James  M.  Mc- 
Callister,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  III. 


Circle  OV-212  on  reply  card,  last  page 


HAW'S  produces  the  specialized  drinkiiif' 
fountains  to  meet  your  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements.  For  example;  HAWS  new 
compact  on-the-wall  water  coolers  (Model 
HW'T-13)  leave  floors  100%  clear  for  un¬ 
cluttered  maintenance  ease.  All  plumbing 
and  electrical  connections  are  concealed  in 
the  slim-line  enameled  steel  cabinet. 


Stainless  steel  receptor,  20  ga.;  raised, 
shielded,  angle  stream,  push-button 
bubbler,  VANDAL  PROOF  mounted. 


Enameled  iron  receptor,  ACID  RESIST¬ 
ING;  dial-operated  automatic  stream  con¬ 
trolled  bubbler,  VANDAL  PROOF  mounted. 


Highly  polished  stainless  steel  receptor; 
equipped  with  raised,  shielded,  angle 
stream,  push-button  bubbler,  VANDAL 
PROOF  mounted. 


HAWS  sati.sfies  specific  state  codes,  too! 
Deck-type  fountains  function  separately 
from  classrcmm  sink  facilities  and  mount 
water-tight  on  cabinet  tops  to  satisfy  the 
strictest  school  requirements.  You  can  s|)ec- 
ify  HAW'S  with  assurance! 

For  details  on  HAWS  full  line  of  drinkina 
fountains,  water  coolers,  and  emergency 
safety  equipment  —  write  for  latest  HAWS 
catalog. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAINS  &  WATER  COOLERS 


products  of 

HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 

1441  Fourth  Street,  Berkeley  10,  California 
Export  Dept.:  19  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco  11,  California 


JUNE 

20—23,  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards.  At  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Ex.  sec.:  T.  M.  Stinnett, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 

25-30,  National  Education  Assn.  An¬ 
nual  Convention.  At  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.  Ex.  sec.:  William  G.  Carr,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

JULY 

2-5,  American  College  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  sec.:  Frank 
L.  Ashmore,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

2— 14,  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  NEA.  At  Glassboro,  N.  J. 
Ex.  sec.:  Margaret  Stevenson,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

3— 7,  National  Assn,  of  Physical  Plant 
Administrators  of  Universities  and 
Colleges.  At  Corvallis,  Ore.  Sec.- 
treas.:  John  H.  Sweitzer,  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

3—7,  National  School  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  New  York.  Sec.-treas.:  Roy 
K.  Wilson,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

9— 15,  American  Library  Assn.  At  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Ex.  dir.:  David  H.  Clift, 
50  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

10— 14,  American  Alumni  Council.  At 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex.  sec.:  Ernest  T. 
Stewart,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

22—25,  National  Audio-Visual  Assn.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Executive  Vice  President, 
1201  Spring  St.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

31— Aug.  4,  American  School  Food  Serv¬ 
ice  Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  dir.: 
John  N.  Perryman,  P.  O.  Box  8811, 
Denver  1 0,  Colo. 


31— Aug.  7,  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion.  At  New  Delhi,  India.  Sec.  Gen.: 
William  G.  Carr,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Data  for  Delegates— See  Delhi's 
three  grandest  monuments  of  the 
Mughul  period— Red  Fort,  Humayun's 
Tomb  (great  view  of  the  city  from 
top  of  this  mausoleum),  and  Jama 
Masjid.  If  you  feel  fit,  climb  the  376 
steps  leading  to  the  top  of  Qutb 
Minor.  Top  of  this  234-ft.  tower  com¬ 
mands  a  magnificent  view  of  ancient 
Delhi.  Visit  Mahatma  Gandhi's  sa- 
madhi  at  Rajghat  and  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Physical  Laboratory  at  Pusa. 
Shopping  is  best  at  Connaught  Place. 
Food  specialties  include  tandoori 
chicken  and  Moghlai  dishes. 
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Images  are  brighter. . .  teaching  is  easier. . . 
learning  is  faster  with  school  master* 


School  Master’s  brilliant  screen  images  solve  a 
lot  of  problems.  You  can  project  filmstrips  or 
slides  even  in  partially  lighted  rooms.  Your 
teaching  efforts  are  therefore  more  effective  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  attention  and  interest  of 
your  pupils . . .  and  their  greater  understanding 
of  your  presentation. 

School  Master  Dual-Purpose  Filmstrip  and 
2x2  Slide  Projectors  have  been  standard  school 
and  church  audiovisual  equipment  for  years. 
They’re  so  simple  to  use,  any  pupil  can  become 
an  expert  projectionist  with  only  a  few  basic 
instructions.  In  fact,  the  change  from  filmstrips 
to  slides,  may  be  made  in  seconds,  without  tools 
and  without  adding  or  removing  parts.  Simple 
to  maintain,  too . . .  the  entire  optical  system  re¬ 
moves  as  a  unit  for  cleaning.  Exclusive  telescop¬ 


ing  built-in  carrying  handle  permits  easy  carry¬ 
ing  from  one  room  to  another.  And  its  exclusive 
accessory  Rewind  Take-up,  permits  rewinding 
filmstrips  into  storage  containers  automatically. 
500  watt  and  750  watt  manual  or  remote  control 
models  from  $84.50. 

For  additional  information  on  School  Master 
projectors  and  accessories,  see  your  Graflex  AV 
dealer,  or  write  Dept.OVSl,  Graflex,  Inc.,  Roch¬ 
ester  3,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  Graflex  of  Canada 
Limited,  47  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 

*Trade  Mark.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

GRAFLEX 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
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SCHOOL  MASTER  500  shown  with  exclusive  accessory 
Rewind  Take-up  and  Semi-Automatic  Slide  Changer. 
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HOW  CLOSE  ARE  WE  TO  TEACHING  MACHINES 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM? 


A  Special  Report  on  TMI-GROLIER  Programmed  Courses, 
Programmed  Texts  and  Low-Cost  Teaching  Machines 


Thk  dkvklopment  of  programmed 
learning  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  teachers  and  educators 
everywhere  are  asking  how  this  new 
instructional  method  will  affect  them, 
their  schools,  and  their  classes. 

TMI-GROLIER,  a  pioneer  in  program¬ 
ming  research  and  teaching  machines, 
has  been  engaged  in  extensive  experi¬ 
mentation  and  testing,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  team  of  educators  and 
psychologists  headed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  E. 
Homme  and  Dr.  James  L.  Evans. 

Working  closely  with  other  psychol¬ 
ogists  in  the  field,  and  drawing  on  the 
best  practical  and  theoretical  experi¬ 
ence  available,  tmi-grolier  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  programmed  courses 
and  texts.  In  addition,  we  have  per¬ 
fected  and  are  manufacturing  the 
first  practical  low-cost  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  for  use  with  programmed 
courses. 

The  TMI-GROLIER  programmed 
courses  and  texts  include  spelling, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  punctuation, 
music;  basic  courses  in  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Latin  and  Russian, 
and  others.  Every  course  has  been 
extensively  tested,  together  with  the 
TMI-GROLIER  teaching  machine,  in  ac¬ 
tual  classrooms,  such  as  the  Albu¬ 
querque  classroom  pictured  above. 


Feedback  data  are  incorporated  in  the 
final  revisions  of  every  course. 

“Teaching  machines,  properly  pro¬ 
grammed  and  properly  used,  arc 
our  best  hope  for  education.'’ 

This  statement,  made  by  Profes.sor 
James  McClellan  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  perfectly  sum- 
marizesthe  aspirations  of  TMI-GROLIER. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers  to  programmed  learning. 
However,  with  the  cooperation  of 
leading  educators,  curriculum  special¬ 
ists,  and  psychologists,  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  first  necessary 
steps  of  this  great  educational  experi¬ 
ment:  we  have  produced  a  series  of 
thoroughly  tested  programmed 
courses  and  texts;  we  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  in  quantity  the  first  practi¬ 
cal  teaching  machines  for  those  edu¬ 
cators  who  want  to  test  them. 

Our  next  step  is  cleai-ly  one  in 
which  TMI-GROLIER  must  explore,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  educators  in  the 
nation’s  schools,  the  best  possible 
means  for  utilizing  the  courses  and 


machines  we  now  have,  and  others 
which  are  in  preparation. 

Together,  we  will  find  the  answers 
to  many  questions:  In  what  aspects 
of  learning  can  teaching  machines  be 
of  optimum  use?  How  effective  are 
they  in  the  classroom?  For  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student?  For  the  teacher?  To 
what  extent  should  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  boards  of  education  con¬ 
sider  teaching  machines  and  pro¬ 
grammed  learning? 

In  this  second  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment,  TMI-GROLIER  is  now  at  work, 
correlating  our  findings  with  those  of 
others  in  the  educational  world.  Our 
courses  are  constantly  being  revised 
and  re-designed  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  teacher  and  classroom. 
Our  full-scale  Programming  Facili¬ 
ties  are  coordinated  with  the  main¬ 
stream  of  leading  educational  think¬ 
ing.  In  short,  today’s  classroom  needs 
are  determining  the  direction  of  TMI- 
grolier’s  expanding  services  in  the 
field  of  programmed  learning. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
t.mi-grolier’s  low-cost  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  and  programmed  courses,  and 
how  you  can  efliciently  test  and  eval¬ 
uate  them,  simply  write  on  your 
school  letterhead  to  Dept.  7 


TEACHING  MATERIALS  CORPORATION 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

A  Division  of  GROLIER  INCORPORATED 

Publishers  of  The  Book  of  Knowledge  and  The  Encyclopedia  Americana 
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LATE  NEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  81—92. 


STILL  IN  DOUBT:  The  fate  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  school  aid  measure — or  of  any  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  alternatives — is  still  very  much  up  in  the  air. 
Although  it  appears  that  a  larger  segment  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  behind  some  form  of  school  aid  this  year, 
the  crucial  question  remains :  Are  school  supporters 
willing  to  compromise  their  differences  and  get  be¬ 
hind  a  single  aid  bill? 

The  thorny  problems  of  federal  aid  for  non-public 
schools  and  of  an  anti-segregation  rider  tied  to  fed¬ 
eral  payments  may  well  be  the  rocks  upon  which  a 
school  support  program  founders  this  year.  Not  only 
is  there  disagreement  among  the  proponents,  but 
many  opponents  of  any  type  of  school  aid  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  scuttle  the  whole 
program. 

The  House  completed  hearings  on  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  school  aid  bill  some  time  ago,  but  has  deferred 
floor  action  until  after  the  Senate  has  acted. 

Hearings  before  Sen.  Wayne  Morse’s  education 
subcommittee  were  completed  last  month  with  floor 
action  slated  to  follow  disposition  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill. 

President  Kennedy,  who  hopes  for  quick  and  af¬ 
firmative  action  in  this  sector  of  his  New  Frontier, 
has  thrown  his  full  support  behind  the  bill.  He  has 
reiterated  his  appeal  for  restraint  in  the  debate  over 
church-state  aspects  of  federal  aid  to  education. 

In  an  effort  to  avert  a  head-on  clash.  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark  (D-Pa.)  and  Sen.  Morse  introduced  a  separate 
measure  authorizing  $350  million  in  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  for  constructing  private  schools.  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings  on  this  proposal  are  expected  to  get 
underway  soon. 

.Sen.  Barry  Gold  water  (R-Ariz.)  intends  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Kennedy  aid  bill  to  benefit 
church-related  and  other  private  schools.  However, 
Goldwater  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  school  aid  and 
says  he  will  vote  against  the  Kennedy  bill  even  if 
his  amendment  were  attached. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  a  bill  which  would 
expand  use  of  television  facilities  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  bill,  introduced  by  Sens.  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.)  and  Schoeppel  (R-Kan.),  would  provide 
grants  up  to  $1  million  to  each  state.  It  is  similar  to 
bills  passed  in  the  two  preceding  sessions  of  the 
Senate  but  which  failed  in  the  House. 

In  another  area,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  $20  million  in  federal  grants  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the  House, 
where  the  same  bill  died  last  year. 


TOP-LEVEL  COOPERATION:  A  new  sub-cabi¬ 
net  post  has  been  created  by  President  Kennedy  to 
promote  greater  cooperation  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  educational  institutions.  The 
post — Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Education  and  Manpower  Resources — went  to  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Katzenbach  Jr. 

Katzenbach  has  taught  at  Columbia,  Brandeis, 
and  Princeton  and  was  director  of  Harvard’s  De¬ 
fense  Studies.  He  will  be  responsible  for  mapping 
out  educational  policies  and  programs  to  fit  defense 
needs  and  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  educators 
in  implementing  them. 

m  *  * 

RECIPROCITY :  Delaware  has  become  the  19th 
state  agreeing  to  certify  graduates  of  any  nationally- 
accredited  teacher-education  institution.  Students 
who  complete  programs  in  the  343  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  certified  by  the  National  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  may  be  licensed 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  19  participating  states. 

The  NCATE-approved  schools  now  produce  about  7 
out  of  every  10  new  teachers. 

The  reciprocity  drive  was  started  by  ncate  seven 
years  ago  to  help  standardize  teacher  preparation 
and  eliminate  additional  courses  teachers  often  must 
take  when  they  cross  state  lines. 

*  *  * 

SOUTHERN  MODERATION:  More  desegrega¬ 
tion  may  take  place  this  fall  than  in  any  September 
to  date,  according  to  scattered  reports. 

Observers  sense  a  moderate  approach  emerging  in 
the  South.  Mississippi's  state  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation,  J.  M.  Tubb,  at  the  state  education  associa¬ 
tion’s  convention,  spoke  out  against  abolishing  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  prevent  desegregation.  The  legislature 
recently  authorized  the  governor  or  local  school 
boards  to  close  Mississippi  schools  as  a  last  resort. 
Tubb  said  such  action  "would  be  to  close  the  door 
of  hope  for  many  ambitious  youth  in  this  state"  and 
would  “bring  to  a  halt  the  wheels  of  industry”  in 
the  state. 

Trying  to  avert  the  chaos  that  has  marked  de¬ 
segregation  in  other  southern  cities,  Atlanta  educa¬ 
tors  have  started  a  campaign  to  prepare  teachers, 
pupils,  and  the  public  for  acceptance  of  some  Neg^o 
pupils  this  fall  into  previously  all-white  schools. 

In  IV ashington,  D.  C.,  there  is  still  uncertainty 
over  whether  an  anti-segregation  rider  will  be  tacked 
on  to  the  administration’s  school-aid  proposal.  Op- 
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ponents  say  it  will  endanger  passage  of  the  aid  bill. 
Alabama’s  Gov.  John  Patterson,  whose  schools  are 
plagued  by  financial  troubles,  said  he  would  refuse 
federal  aid  “if  there  are  strings  attached.” 

Mciv  York  City  announced  it  will  extend  its  “open 
enrollment”  policy  to  the  first  and  second  grades  this 
fall  on  an  experimental  basis.  As  many  as  4,500  pu¬ 
pils  from  predominantly  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
schools  travel  out  of  their  single-race  neighborhoods 
to  other,  multi-racial  schools. 

•  Arkansas — The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  the  Little  Rock  school  board  was  using 
the  pupil-placement  laws  illegally  and  ordered  school 
desegp’egation  speeded  up. 

•  Kentucky — The  largest  all-Negro  school  in  the 
state  was  desegregated  at  Louisville  with  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  its  first  white  student. 

♦  *  * 

STATE  AID:  A  $7  million  aid-to-education  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  Maryland  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  It  will  finance  school  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion,  including  teacher  salaries. 

Enactment  of  the  administration-backed  legisla¬ 
tion  was  a  defeat  for  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association,  which  proposed  a  $12  million  program 
with  more  money  for  salaries. 

Junior  colleges  also  received  a  boost.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  adopted  a  bill  permitting  counties  to  establish 
their  own  community  colleges  and  a  second  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  a  $5  million  state  fund  to  help  construct 
public  junior  colleges. 

Another  bill  increases  state  aid  to  counties  to 
guarantee  a  minimum  salary  range  for  superintend¬ 
ents  of  $10,000  to  $14,000.  Present  range  is  $8,000 
to  $10,000. 

♦  *  ♦ 

THE  SPOKEN  WORD:  More  than  $21  million- 
half  of  it  in  federal  funds — has  gone  into  improving 
the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  public 
schools  since  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  in  1958,  says  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Learning  laboratories  have  become  standard 
equipment.  There  are  now  an  estimated  2,500  in  op¬ 
eration  :  in  1958  there  were  64. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BIBLE  READING:  A  heated  law  suit  to  ban  Bible 
reading  and  other  religious  observances  from  the 
classroom  was  decided  in  Miami,  Fla.  The  state  law 
was  upheld.  [See  “Church,  State  and  American  Edu¬ 
cation,”  March  Overview.] 

Daily  Bible  reading  without  comment  is  now  re¬ 
quired  by  state  law.  A  group  of  Jewish,  Unitarian, 
and  agnostic  parents  filed  suit  last  year  to  prohibit 
the  practice  on  the  ground  that  their  children  can 
neither  join  them  in  good  conscience  nor  excuse 
themselves  without  embarrassment. 

In  light  of  the  Florida  court’s  decision,  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  anticipated.  Leo 
Pfeffer,  general  counsel  for  the  American  Jewish 


Congress,  called  it  “one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
stitutional  law  cases  dealing  with  religious  liberty 
and  separation  of  church  and  state  that  will  reach 
the  Supreme  Court  .  .  perhaps  in  this  century.” 

*  *  * 

A  SMACK  IN  TIME:  Most  school  teachers  favor 
the  judicious  use  of  corporal  punishment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  results  of  an  nea  poll. 

Almost  72  percent  of  those  asked  thought  corporal 
punishment  in  elementary  school  was  a  good  idea 
[78  percent  of  the  men  and  69  percent  of  the  women). 
Only  22  percent  opposed  it ;  6  percent  didn’t  know. 

Yeas  for  corporal  punishment  in  secondary  school 
dropped  to  58  percent ;  35  percent  were  against,  7 
percent  undecided 

*  *  * 

FORD  IN  THEIR  FUTURE:  The  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  has  granted  $3,742,000  to  a  dozen  universities 
throughout  the  U  S.  to  improve  preparation  of  fu¬ 
ture  school  and  college  teachers. 

The  programs — for  which  ff  has  previously 
granted  over  $19  million  to  31  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties — stress  liberal  education,  mastery  of  subject 
matter,  and  paid  internships  in  nearby  schools. 

The  new  grants  * 

•  $1,844,000  to  Cornell,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester 
Universities,  and  the  University  of  Buffalo  for  five- 
year  projects  to  train  liberal  arts  students  to  be 
senior  high  school  teachers  and  administrators. 

•  $500,000  to  the  University  of  Maine  for  training 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  A  fifth 
year  of  professional  education  courses  will  be  added 
to  the  university’s  program. 

•  $1,398,000  for  college-teacher  recruitment  and 
training  at  Stetson  and  Vanderbilt  Universities  and 
the  Universities  of  Florida,  Louisville,  Michigan, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  These  grants  are  designed, 
among  other  purposes,  to  offset  a  critical  shortage 
of  young  Ph.D.’s  for  teaching. 

The  Foundation  also  announced  an  additional  $2 
million  to  support  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  for  another  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

CATHOLICS  SWITCH:  A  reque.st  for  outright 
grants  for  Catholic  schools,  similar  to  those  advo¬ 
cated  for  public  schools,  is  being  considered  by  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  drastic  change  from  the  Church’s  policy  of 
seeking  either  loans  for  parochial  schools  or  aid  to 
students  attending  these  schools. 

The  proposal  was  presented  by  Msgr.  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  director  of  ncwc’s  department  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  conference  is  an  advisory  agency  for 
official  Catholic  policy. 

Msgr.  Hochwalt’s  plan  generally  follows  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  bill  for  aid  to  public  schools.  It  would 
agree  to  some  federal  controls,  however,  which  is 
another  sharp  departure  from  previous  Church  pol¬ 
icy.  Msgr.  Hochwalt  explained  that  the  fear  of  fed- 
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eral  control  was  minimized  because  of  “new  condi¬ 
tions”  and  the  vast  expansion  of  the  Catholic  school 
system. 

Leaving  the  door  open  to  alternate  approaches, 
counsel  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  filed  a  statement  with  the  House  committee 
on  education  and  labor  outlining  four  ways  in  which 
federal  aid  to  education  might  extend  to  private 
schools : 

•  Make  a  distinction  between  aid  to  the  child  and 
aid  to  the  school.  This  could  include  non-religious 
te.xthooks  and  supplies  as  well  as  certain  non-re¬ 
ligious  educational  services. 

•  Provide  grants  to  parents  of  all  school  children, 
either  as  tuition  reimbursement  or  as  income  tax  de¬ 
ductions  or  credit. 

•  Mount  a  program  of  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  with  church-related  schools  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

•  Give  federal  aid  for  non-religious  aspects  of 
church-related  schools  and  perhaps  compensation  to 
teachers  of  secular  subjects — defensible  on  the  basis 
that  religious  instruction  occupies  a  small  part  of 
parochial  school  curriculum. 

(The  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
meeting  in  Boston,  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  tax 
refunds  for  support  of  private  and  parochial  schools.) 

Meanwhile,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association,  Catholic  educa¬ 
tors  were  advised  to  remain  optimistic  about  federal 
support. 

“A  government  mindful  of  the  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ,  .  ,  will  not  .  .  .  appropriate  tax  moneys 
without  first  making  certain  that  its  action  does  not 
deal  a  mortal  blow  to  the  rights  of  those  taxpayers 
whose  children  are  in  voluntary  schools,”  declared 


ence  and  have  not  particularly  distinguished  our¬ 
selves  in  the  humanities  either.”  He  was  supported 
by  Rev.  Thomas  J,  Costello,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse,  who  said  that 
education  has  been  seduced  from  the  production  of 
leaders  to  leadership  in  production — “and  Catholic 
education  is  not  immune  from  this  failing.”  He  also 
indicated  that  Catholic  schools  suffered  from  a  nar¬ 
row  parochialism. 

Rev.  Neil  G.  McCluskey,  dean  of  the  school  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Gonzaga  University,  told  participants, 
“certain  compromises  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
made  in  the  years  to  come.”  While  decrying  secular¬ 
ism,  Rev.  McCluskey  said  that  expanding  Catholic 
school  enrollments  alter  the  traditional  pattern  of 
Catholic  schooling. 

“We  may  have  to  shift  from  our  preponderant 
emphasis  on  the  elementary  grades  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  Catholic  education  for  more  of  our  young 
people  on  the  more  influential  levels.” 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  W.  Carney,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  Education  at  St.  John  College. 
Cleveland,  placed  the  number  of  adults  involved  in 
some  form  of  Catholic  non-credit  adult  education  at 
360,000.  Usually  a  Catholic  college  sponsors  adult 
education  programs  for  the  surrounding  regpon.  This 
is  largely  because  the  parishes  themselves  do  not 
provide  adult  intellectual  stimulation,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

OPERATION  ALASKA :  The  Alaska  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  appointed  a  13-member  citizen’s  ad¬ 
visory  council  to  study  financing  of  school  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  state.  Supported  largely  by  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  council  will  be  assisted 
by  three  California  educators. 


the  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright.  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  ♦  *  * 

and  NCEA  President  General.  MIT  IN  EUROPE:  Establishment  of  a  Massa- 

Bishop  Wright  also  admonished  Catholics  and  chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  branch  in  Europe 

Protestants  that  “the  present  argument  is  a  debate  seems  closer  to  reality,  following  the  first  meeting 

on  educational  policy  .  .  .  and  making  it  a  theological  of  an  international  committee  of  natural  scientists 

debate  seriously  damages  America.”  to  study  the  problems  involved.  Need  for  the  insti- 

Sounding  the  call  to  excellence,  Msgr.  Theodore  tution,  which  would  graduate  natural  scientists  for 
M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of  Notre  the  15  nato  states,  has  long  been  recognized.  Chair- 

Dame.  charged,  “We  have  generally  neglected  sci-  man  of  the  planning  committee  is  Dr.  James  R.  Kil- 


BUILDINGS  &  BONDS: 
Interest  rates  climbed  in 
March  to  3.39%,  as  a  result 
of  large  volume  of  municipal, 
school,  and  corporate  bonds 
coming  on  the  market.  Build¬ 
ing  cost  index  jumped  to 
135.6  (1947-49=100).  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  that  school  con¬ 
struction  will  hit  a  new  high 
this  year. 
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lian,  chairman  of  the  mit  corporation.  The  study  will 
be  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and 

NATO. 

♦  ♦  * 

ESPRIT  DE  PEACE  CORPS:  Two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  questionnaires  are  going  out  to  prospective 
candidates  for  the  administration’s  fledgling  Peace 
Corps.  First  to  receive  the  six-page  forms  will  be 
the  20,000 — mainly  college  students — who  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  a  desire  to  sign  up. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  getting  500  to  1,000  volun¬ 
teers  screened,  trained,  and  sent  overseas  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  according  to  Peace  Corps  director  R. 
Sargent  Shriver. 

Nearly  300  colleges  and  universities  have  shown 
interest  in  helping  train  Peace  Corpsmen.  In  an 
.\merican  Council  on  Education  survey,  a  total  of 
441  institutions — 94  percent  of  those  replying — ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Corps. 

About  half  the  institutions  willing  to  train  Corps- 
men  said  their  faculties  were  best  prepared  to  train 
students  for  service  in  Latin  America.  Ninety-three 
were  willing  to  train  volunteers  for  Africa. 

Most  institutions  thought  they  could  best  provide 
training  in  elementar}’  and  secondary  education,  in¬ 
cluding  literacy  education.  Engineering  and  tech¬ 
nology,  including  construction,  also  ranked  high. 

The  Corps  has  also  acquired  a  training  camp  site 
in  the  mountains  of  Puerto  Rico  to  toughen  up  150 
volunteers  a  month. 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  Corps  activities,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  investigating  setting  up  a  Peace 
Corps  Foundation  to  aid  private  U.  S.  groups  work¬ 
ing  overseas.  President  Kennedy  believes  the  re¬ 
sources  of  universities,  welfare  agencies,  unions,  and 
civic  groups  should  be  utilized  along  with  projects 
administered  by  the  Corps  itself. 

One  problem  is  that  many  projects  by  private 
groups  would  not  meet  administration  criteria.  Sev¬ 
eral  Roman  Catholic  and  Mormon  organizations,  for 
example,  couple  work  projects  with  missionary  ef¬ 
forts. 

To  help  train  Corpsmen,  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Pow¬ 
ell  (D-NY)  has  introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  provide  $125 
million  over  a  5-year  period.  Money  would  be  used 
to  set  up  short-term  institutes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  train  volunteers  in  modern  leaching  tech¬ 
niques  and  use  of  instructional  materials. 

As  a  possible  adjunct,  the  Labor  Department  is 
working  on  plans  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  of  male  teenagers  to  work  on  conservation 
projects  across  the  nation. 

4i  i|>  4 

OVERHAUL  IN  PA.:  The  Governor’s  Committee 
on  Education  must  come  up  with  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  finance  the  145  changes  they  proposed 
for  Pennsylvania’s  education  system.  If  the  changes 
are  adopted,  Keystoners  will  probably  pay  higher 


cigarette  taxes  and  a  state  wage  or  income  tax. 

As  a  result  of  other  committee  recommendations, 
state  and  local  districts  will  be  spending  $1.65  billion 
on  education  by  1969-70,  double  current  totals. 

Further  proposals: 

•  Compulsory  consolidation  of  the  state’s  2,244 
districts  into  units  with  about  10,000  pupils  each. 

•  Community  colleges  for  79,000  students;  con¬ 
version  of  14  Pa.  colleges  from  teacher  training  to 
liberal  arts,  with  tripled  enrollment;  and  expansion 
of  Penn  State  to  provide  for  35,000  students  on  the 
main  campus. 

•  Starting  salaries  of  teachers  to  be  raised  $600  a 
year  to  $4,200  now,  with  the  average  reaching  $8,100 
a  year  by  1970. 

•  A  fifth  year  of  college  preparation  required  for 
teacher  certification,  half  the  cost  of  the  fifth  year  to 
be  paid  by  the  state. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  state 
share  the  costs  of  special  programs  for  the  gifted,  the 
culturally  deprived,  and  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  provide  districts  with  libraries,  counseling  serv¬ 
ices,  and  summer  programs. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI;  The  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
school  of  education  will  become  a  graduate  school 
this  fall.  The  university’s  current  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  training  will  be  run  by  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
for  women.  .  .  .  The  average  American  family  grew 
4  percent  in  the  last  ten  years,  reports  the  Census 
Bureau.  Latest  average  is  3.68  persons  per  family. 
...  St.  John’s  College.  Annapolis,  Md.,  will  open  a 
second  college  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  hopefully  by  the 
fall  of  1964.  .  .  .  Random  House  is  bringing  out  the 
first  six  volumes  in  a  paperback  ($1.95)  series  called 
the  New  Mathematical  Library,  sponsored  by  the 
School  Mathematics  Study  Group.  .  .  .  An  $8  million 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Council  of 
Library  Resources,  Inc.,  will  go  to  finding  ways  to 
store  and  retrieve  information  in  the  library  of  the 
future.  .  .  .  Expenditures  for  non-theatrical  films 
and  other  audio-visual  material  reached  a  record 
high  last  year;  education’s  share  had  the  biggest 
increase — 32  percent  over  1959.  .  .  .  University  of 
Chicago’s  home-study  department  has  started  two 
graduate  level  mail-order  courses  in  theology  as  con¬ 
tinuing  education  for  clergymen  and  church  laymen. 

.  .  .  Yale  University  has  received  a  $2  million  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  establish  an  international  cen¬ 
ter  for  research  and  training  in  the  economies  of 
the  world’s  nations.  .  .  .  Paternity  leave  for  ex¬ 
pectant  fathers  is  the  new  policy  of  the  Jefferson 
Union  school  district  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  The  leave 
is  in  addition  to  all  other  leaves  and  time  off. . . .  The 
experimental  program  of  the  Amidon  elementary 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  so  successful  that 
principals  of  all  Washington  elementary  schools 
(about  100)  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan  next  year. 
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First  name  in  school  furniture— the  last  word  in  plastics 


Never  before  has  plastic  for  this  purpose  1 

cost  so  little  or  been  so  strong  as  MARTEST,  ^ 

Fabricated  in  our  own  new  plant,  MARTEST 

pleases  your  budget... pulls  down  the  price  of  / 
durable  plastic  to  the  cost  of  wood. 

You  see  it  used  here  for  the  first  time  in  the 
contoured  seats  and  backs  of  Virco's  #2888 

chair  desk,  the  strongest  desk  of  its  kind  ever  made.  It’s  teamed  with  a  heavy  gauge 
steel  frame  and  a  7-ply  hardwood  top  covered  with  Vircolite,  another  tough  plastic. 

MARTEST  has  endured  a  year  of  special  torture  testing— including  weathering,  staining,  stress 
and  over  50,(XX)-cycle  life  testing.  It  has  been  exposed  to  months  of  summer  sun  and  to 
repeated  impact  tests  at  40“  below  zero  without  breaking  or  cracking. 

Scientifically  designed  for  student  comfort,  these  seats  and  backs  are  ribbed  and  rimmed  for 
strength.  Our  new  full-color  cataicq  provides  specifications  on  Virco's  complete  line  of  school 
furniture  for  kindergarten  through  college.  Write  today  to: 

Virco  Mfg.  Corporation,  Department  CC,  Post  Office  Box  44846,  Station  H, 

Los  Angeles,  California.  (Plants  also  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania.) 


COMPATIBLE  COLORS! 


MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS  are  SO  easy  to  get  along  with!  They  help  do  hun¬ 
dreds  of  imaginative  art  renderings.  Draw  with  them.  Color  with  them.  Even 
paint  with  them;  simply  go  over  your  MONGOL  colored  sketch  with  a  wet  brush 
and  get  brilliant  wash  coloring.  In  fact,  MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS  are  ideal 
for  all  drawing  needs! 

See  how  easily  you  get  along  with  MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS  in  your  studio 
or  classroom.  Your  nearest  stationer  can  supply  them  in  round  or  hexagon 
shape ...  regular,  hard,  or  very  hard  degrees ...  assortments  of  12,  24  and 
36  colors.  New  plastic  easel  box  puts  colors  within  easy  reach.  Ask  about 
EBERHARD  FABER-your  one  source  of  supply  for  all  writing  needs. 


EBERHARD  FABER 

Wilkes  Barre.  Pennsylvania  -  New  York -Toronto,  Canaoa 
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Staff  Configuration 
And  Personnel  Policies 

Wrni  ONK  exception,  decisions 
in  any  well  run  educational 
system  are  today  made  within  the 
framework  of  formulated  policies. 
The  exception;  the  emplosTnent  and 
assignment  of  personnel.  1  he  reason 
is  because  the  relation  of  personnel 
jKrlicies  to  total  staff  configurations 
has  not  yet  caught  the  attention  of 
educational  administrators. 

Staff  configuration  is  the  j)icture-- 
or  sum  character- -a  given  group  of 
|)eople  convey  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Ihe  meaning  of 
configuration  should  fre  understanda¬ 
ble  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  a  bus 
terminal  or  the  concourse  of  an  air¬ 
port.  It  is  not  merely  the  presence  of 
people  in  these  places  that  impresses, 
it  is  everything  about  them — their 
behavior  toward  each  other,  their 
social  and  economic  characteristics, 
the  emotional  tone  they  create. 

It  is  in  such  light  that  staff  con¬ 
figurations  may  be  [xistulated  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ])olici»'s  considered. 

Educational  sociologists  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  as  close  as  any  re¬ 
searchers  to  the  systematic  contain¬ 
ment  of  configurations  with  their 
sociometrics,  (iroups,  groupism,  and 
the  internal  dynamics  of  relating  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  studied  effectively.  Hu¬ 
man  and  staff  relations  have  also 
been  approached  by  educators.  These 
relationships  are  being  studied  as 
cases  which  illustrate  the  nature  of 
configuration.  A  recent  text  along 
this  line  is  Administrative  Relation¬ 
ships,  A  Casebook,  by  Jack  Culbert¬ 
son  and  colleagues,  (Prentice-Hall). 

What  is  needed  is  a  definitive 
framework  around  which  under¬ 
standings  of  designs,  clusters,  constel¬ 
lations — and  configurations — may  be 
contained  as  wholes  rather  than  as 


sums  of  their  parts.  It  is  not  the  de¬ 
scription  nor  the  frequency  of  the 
pieces  of  a  given  picture  that  account 
for  the  image  caught  by  an  observer; 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  total  image  itself 
that  makes  a  most  profound  impres¬ 
sion.  The  interaction  of  the  elements 
within  the  configuration  creates  an 
impression  that  is  discernible  and 
modifiable. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  nature  of 
the  images  that  different  school  staffs 
create  for  their  publics,  I  will  draw 
the  configuration  of  three  mid-west¬ 
ern  small  town  systems  all  within 
fifty  miles  of  each  other.  (They  have 
been  concealed  by  fictitious  names 
but  their  images  are  very  real.) 

Staff  Configuration  in  Oberly 
Hills:  Superintendent  Bibbick  has 
just  completed  twenty-two  years  of 
tenure  during  which  he  brought 
alrout  the  employment  of  all  but  two 
of  the  present  forty-three  teachers. 
His  basic  criterion  in  selecting  staff 
members  has  always  been  “academic 
excellence”  and  practically  everyone 
in  the  system  has  a  record  as  a  su- 
|)erior  scholar.  The  group  is  marked 
by  a  kind  of  “headstrong  independ¬ 
ence”  with  each  teacher  inclined  to 
"go  it  alone.”  There  is  not  much  per¬ 
sonal  fraternity  among  them.  Each 
staff  member  is  an  imix)rt  (not  na¬ 
tive  to  the  community)  and  many 
ha\e  stronger  associations  outside 
than  in  the  community. 

The  socio-economic  nature  of 
Oberly  Hills  has  changed  since  the 
War.  Once  a  mercantile  center  for  a 
rural  area,  it  is  now  a  residential 
center  for  jjeople  who  commute  to 
their  employment  in  a  major  city 
about  thirty  miles  away.  .About  18 
percent  of  the  student  population  is 
derived  from  rural  areas  and  of  the 
forty-three  teachers,  thirty-nine  con¬ 
sider  themselves  to  have  been  “raised 
in  town.” 

The  configuration  of  the  school 
staff  is  marked  by  its  detachment 
from  the  community.  All  but  three 
of  the  teachers  are  Protestant  and 
most  have  some  contact  with  local 
churches,  but  there  is  little  other 
school-community  interaction.  While 


By  John  Buelke,  professor  of  education 
at  Western  Michigan  University. 
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DESIGNED  FOR 


SCHOOLS 

WITH 

MULTI-PURPOSE 

ROOMS! 

DU-HONEY  312 

TABLE-BENCH 

COMBINATION 

Ka.sy  to  store!  Easy  to  fold  and  unfold! 
Easy  to  clean!  Built  for  years  of  rugged 
service.  Seats  16  comfortably. 


OU-HONEY  112 
PORTABLE-FOIOING 

TABLE-UNIT 

Has  the  Exclusive  "Piggy  Back"  Storage 
Feature.  A  Table  that  can  change  your 
multi- |>ur(>ose  mom  into  a  cafeteria,  class¬ 
room  or  lecture  hall  in  seconds.  With  the 
"  Piggy- Back”,  your  12  standard  folding 
chairs  store  right  with  the  table. 


DU-HONEY  512 
FOLD-AWAY 
ROU-AWAY 

TENNIS  TABLE 

Features  the  “Hide-Away”  Net.  A  quality 
champion  built  for  championship  play. 
Store  it  in  a  closet!  Glide  it  into  place! 
Ol>en  with  "feather  touch”  .  .  .  and  you’re 
ready  to  play.  Regulation  net  stores  inside 
table  in  tucked  position  and  extends  to 
olhcial  width  when  opened. 


PEDESTAL  LEG 
FOLDING 


TABLE 


Plenty  of  leg  room  with  the  "Off-Center” 
leg  principle,  which  adds  seating  to  ends. 
I.ightweight,  sturdy,  folds  compactly  for 
ea.sy  stacking. 


CADDIES 

FOR  CHAIRS-TABLES 

The  fast,  easy,  safe  way  to 
handle  folding  chairs  and 
tables.  Durable  construction 
engineered  for  years  of  effi¬ 
cient  service. 


FOLDING 

CHORAL 
RISERS 

F^asy  folding!  Compact  storage!  Designed 
for  beauty  and  strength! 

PORTABLE 

PLATFORMS  & 
BANDSTANDS 

Sturdy,  durable!  Compact  folding!  Ideal 
for  music  and  band  rooms. 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 


FOIDING  PRODUCTS 

ROSELLE,  ILL. 
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LANGUAGE  TEACHERS! 

Here  is  a  Central  Control  Console 

You  can  Master  in  Minutes . . . 


SWITCHCRAFT 

Unparalleled  simplicity y  versatility  and  quality  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Now  your  school  con  afford 
Switchcroft  Language  Laboratory 
Components  consisting  of: 


CENTRAL  CONTROL 
C****'^!!**^  CONSOLE 


Series  685 
Compoct  desk  unit 
provides  control 
from  12  to  36 
students. 


•  Instructor" can  listen  to  any  position 
undetected  by  student. 

•  Instructor  hears  Master  Tape  and 
Students’  Response. 

•  Instructor  can  talk  to  entire  class  or 
inter-communicate  with  any  student 
or  conference  of  four  students. 

•  A  tape  recorder  can  be  connected  to 
Console  to  record  work  from  any 
student  position. 

•  Up  to  three  lesson  sources  plus  in¬ 
structors  microphone  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  any  section  of  the  class. 

•  Tape  transports,  record  players,  ra¬ 
dios  and  sound  projectors  can  be 
distributed  through  Console  to  class. 

•  Console  can  be  used  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  tape  recorder  or  other  sound 
sources. 


LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  DIVISION  k 


TRANSISTORIZED  STUDENT 

AMPLIFIERS  Models  680  and  R-680 

•  Transistors  used  for  long  life,  low 
power  consumption. 

•  Microphone  and  lesson  inputs  with 
individual  volume  controls. 

•  Rugged  construction. 

•  Simple  plug-in  connections. 

•  Portable  or  permanent  mounting. 

OUTSTANDING  QUALITY 

All  components.  Central  Control  Con¬ 
sole,  Student  Amplifiers,  Power  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Junction  Boxes  have  been  de¬ 
signed  and  manufactured  for  reliability 
and  trouble-free  performance. 

EXPAND  EASILY 

Switchcraft’s  Component  “Building 
Block”  method  allows  you  to  expand 
the  functions  of  your  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  without  expensive  obsolescence 
of  present  equipment. 

The  Switchcraft  Language  Laboratory 
Specialist  in  your  area  is  qualified  to 
assist  you  in  planning  your  Language 
Laboratory.  Look  into  the  quality  and 
savings  offered  to  you  through  Switch¬ 
craft  Components. . . .  Write  today  for 
more  detailed  information.  Request  a 
copy  of  “Glossary  of  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  Terms” — another  service  to 
you  from  Switchcraft. 


5595  N.  ELSTON  AVE., 
CHICAGO  30,  ILLINOIS 


Research  (continued) 

there  have  been  many  internal  squab¬ 
bles  and  considerable  professional  un¬ 
rest  within  the  staff,  no  crises  have  in¬ 
volved  the  citizenry.  There  is  little 
e\  idence  that  either  the  school  board 
or  Hibbick  have  ever  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  picture  that  they  have 
created  by  selecting  personnel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  superintendent’s  cri¬ 
terion. 

Staff  Configuration  in  Galleryville: 
This  community  is  essentially  rural; 
57.6  percent  of  its  school  population 
are  transported  by  buses  and  3.8  per¬ 
cent  are  tuition  students.  Galleryville 
has  had  seven  superintendents  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-one  years.  Pres¬ 
ent  superintendent,  Metmom,  is  serv¬ 
ing  his  third  year.  For  the  most  part 
the  superintendency  of  Galleryville 
has  been  a  “stepping  stone”  to  other 
jK)sitions  for  men  who  held  it. 

T  he  thirty-seven  teachers  on  the 
Galleryville  School  staff  present  a 
diverse  picture.  Only  eleven  are  na¬ 
tive  to  the  area.  Each  year  there  have 
been  alx)ut  three  beginning  and  two 
older  teachers  added  to  the  staff. 

T  here  are  several  cliques  and  cleav¬ 
ages  among  them.  On  at  least  two  oc¬ 
casions  of  open  conflict,  most  of  the 
comunity  was  aware  of  trouble  at 
school.  One  of  the  crises  found  the 
superintendent  on  the  side  of  a 
minority  and  he  left  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year  for  another  superintend¬ 
ency. 

Problems  faced  by  the  various  su¬ 
perintendents  of  Gallerywille  have  re¬ 
volved  around  the  readjustments  of 
the  staff  to  each  new  administrator. 
Wrump,  the  high  school  principal  for 
the  past  seventeen  years,  has  become 
an  accepted  leader  and  spokesman 
for  the  group.  Professional  dedica¬ 
tion,  concern  for  educational  growth 
or  program  development  appear  to 
be  of  little  concern  anywhere  among 
the  faculty.  In  general,  new  teachers 
have  not  been  selected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  affect  these  conditions. 
The  only  discernible  consideration 
that  may  have  operated  appeared 
during  1953-1955  when  local  appli¬ 
cants  w'ere  rejected,  a  young  married 
couple  was  hired,  and  nine  of  eleven 
added  staff  members  were,  by  acci- 
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The  real,  true  story  of 
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\///N/V'l_  CDFRAPES 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  3  kinds  of  vinyl  drapes  all  named 
Luxout.  There  was  Translucent,  Dim-out,  and  Black-out.  And 
they  all  lived  together  at  a  big  factory  called  Plastic  Products 
.  .  .  where  they  were  all  very  happy,  ^’ou  see,  they  were  flame- 
resistant,  so  they  didn't  mind  heat.  And  they  were  moth¬ 
proof,  so  they  didn’t  mind  bugs.  And  they  were  very  easy  to 
keep  clean,  so  they  hardly  ever  had  a  bath.  Besides  that,  they 
all  knew  that  someday  they  would  go  ^  m  a 
to  just  the  right  kind  of  school  room  to 
do  just  the  job  each  did  best.  And 
they  could  see  lots  of  girls  and  boys.  I  Jjf/i/illAjjt 
So,  the  3  Luxout  Dra{)es  were  the  mcotfoi.tio 

happiest,  be.st  looking  drapes  in  the  Information: 

whole  world.  c* 

1822  E.  Franklin  St. 

Doesyour  school  have  Luxout  Drapes?’  Richmond  23,  Va. 


For  Information: 
Dept.  0 

1822  E.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond  23,  Va. 


•Big  Chimney  School.  Konowho  County,  West  Virginia,  does! 


PROGRAM  SOURCE  —  Eko- 
tape*  recorder-reproducers  are 
the  heart  of  the  Webster  lab¬ 
oratory.  Crisp,  clear,  high  fi¬ 
delity  sound  reduces  student 
fatigue,  aids  comprehension. 
The  instructor  can  play,  record 
or  erase  with  simple  control 
and  instant  stop/start  action. 


PROGRAM  CENTER  —  permits 
the  instructor  to  direct  pro¬ 
grams  with  complete  control, 
teach  more  effectively.  Any 
of  nine  different  programs  — 
tape,  radio,  phonograph,  audio 
portions  of  telecasts  —  can  be 
circuited  directly  and  selec¬ 
tively  to  all  students. 


MONITOR  CENTER  —  provides 
direct  contact  between  the  in¬ 
structor  and  individual  stu¬ 
dents.  The  instructor  can  lis¬ 
ten  in  to  check  progress  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  student,  or 
carry  on  a  two-way  conversa¬ 
tion.  "All-call”,  paging  and 
annunciators  optional. 
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the  most  experienced  name  in  electronic  teaching! 


STUDENT  CONTROL  —  optional 
booths  for  complete  listen-record- 
respond  systems  or  simpler  listen- 
respond  setups.  Feature  transistor¬ 
ized  amplifier  with  exceptionally 
simple  control.  Only  two  switches 
—  for  speaking  volume  and  listening 
volume.  With  optional  switch,  stu¬ 
dent  can  select  program  source. 
Booths  are  available  with  acoustical 
front  panel  or  convertible  desk  top. 


NEW 


Control  C 


onsoie 


1 


With  the  rapid  introduction  of  a  wide  range  of 
laboratory  teaching  equipment,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  “e.xperience  is  still  the  best  teacher.” 
The  new  Webster  Control  Console  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  thousands  of  teacher-student  hours’ 
experience  over  a  13-year  period  !  This,  coupled 
with  Webster's  leadership  in  communications 
and  electronics,  is  further  assurance  of  proven 
ability  in  this  teaching  technique. 

The  Webster  Console  is  a  compact,  all-in-one 
unit  that  adapts  readily  to  your  present  class¬ 
rooms,  to  growing  laboratory  needs.  It  contains 
four  Ekotape*  recorder-reproducers.  Monitor 
Center,  Control  Center  and  space  for  record 
changer,  storage.  Unitized  design  with  all  com¬ 
ponents  at  close  hand  means  easier  operation, 
faster  direction.  No  lengthy  “break  in”  period 
for  instructors  is  necessary;  proficiency  is  quickly 
acquired.  All  components  are  Webster-made  — 


ELECTRON  ICS 


WEBSTER 


cabinet  is  “furniture  styled”  in  grey-toned  cabinet 
wood  with  contrasting  Formica  top. 

With  this  new  unit  you  have  a  choice  of  a 
complete  listen-record-respond  system  or  a  sim¬ 
pler  hsten-respond  setup.  Program  selection  can 
be  at  the  option  of  the  student  or  instructor. 

See  your  Webster  Electric  distributor* and  this 


new  control  console  before  you  make  important 
decisions  in  laboratory  equipment  selection  —  or 
write  direct  for  performance  data. 


LABORATORY  PLANNING 
SERVICE  —  Budget  laboratory 
or  complex  installation  —  your 
Webster  Electric  distributor 
has  the  "experienced  answers’’ 
to  selection,  installation  and 
operation  of  electronic  teach¬ 
ing  equipment.  And,  he’s  ready 
to  answer  service  calls  prompt¬ 
ly  —  to  help  you  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  schedule. 


DIVISION 

ELECTRIC 


•  See  Yellow  Pages 
"Recording  Equipment" 


RACI  N  E  •  WIS 

III! 


May,  1961 
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Protect 
Priceless 
Possessions 
. . .  with  MICHAELS  CASES 


Your  displays  in  Michaels  Time-Tight 
Cases  can  provide  pleasure  and  instruction 
longer  because  these  cases  keep  exhibits 
safe  from  theft,  handling,  dirt  and  vermin. 
Time-Tights  are  available  in  table  cases, 
wall,  aisle,  corner,  suspended  and  recessed 
styles.  All  are  custom-made  in  whatever 
shape,  construction  and  size  best  serves 
your  particular  purpose.  Special  features 
include  innerlocking  frames,  mitered  in¬ 
tersections,  invisibility  of  screws  except  on 
access  panels. 

Michaels  cases  are  the  choice  of 
hundreds  of  schools,  universities,  museums, 
libraries,  science  laboratories  and  business 
houses.  Ask  for  Michaels  new  catalog  with 
descriptions,  specifications,  illustrations. 


CONTROL  PARKING  with 

MI-CO  METERS 

Give  everybody  a  chance  to 
park— and  get  paid  for  it. 
Operable  all  weather.  MI-COs 
adjustable  any  coins  and 
number  of  hours.  Get  details. 


Symbol  of 
High  Quality 


BimB 

THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 


P.  O.  BOX  668-0,  COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
General  Offices  and  Plant,  Erlanger,  Kentucky 
OTHER  MICHAELS  PRODUCTS:  Architectural  Metal  •  Curtain  Walls  • 
Reversible  Windows  •  Bronze  ond  Aluminum  Plaques  and  Memorials  •  Parking  Meters 


Research  (continued) 

dent  or  design,  of  the  same  religious 
afliliation  as  the  superintendent. 

I  Staff  Configuration  in  Turner 
!  I  till:  Marrow  il  has  just  begun  his 
fifth  year  in  Turner  Hill  after  suc¬ 
ceeding  a  highly  regarded  sujterin- 
tendent,  Caommick,  who  had  served 
fourteen  years.  While  neither  ever 
stated  any  specific  employment  poli¬ 
cies  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Crom- 
mick  had  a  real  knack  for  picking 
good  teachers.  Of  the  forty-four 
teachers  in  the  system,  thirty-five 
were  employed  by  Orommick  and 
only  nine  have  been  added  by  Mar- 
rowil.  .Ml  have  been  beginning 
teachers. 

rite  most  obv  ious  characteristic  of 
the  staff  of  the  Turner  Hill  Schools 
I  is  its  overall  similarity  to  community 
I  character  in  the  matter  of  rural-ur¬ 
ban  influence,  religious  affiliations, 

]  and  s(Kio-economic  backgrounds. 

I  .\nother  is  that  almost  without  ex- 
I  ception  each  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  graduating  institution. 
Whenever  Marrowil  has  given  his 
staff  a  curriculum  problem,  there 
have  always  been  people  who  have  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  carrying  it 
through. 

At  least  three  internal  crises  have 
tried  the  character  of  the  staff  dur¬ 
ing  Marrowil's  tenure.  The  first  arose 
when  the  coach  wanted  the  high 
school  principalship  and  it  was  given 
to  a  social  studies  teacher  with  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  administration.  .Another 
crisis  came  when  some  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  grades  had  to  be  split  for 
“combination  rooms.”  third  arose 
over  teachers’  dislike  of  the  task  of 
noon-hour  supervision.  These  crises 
have  proved  that  the  staff  members 
are  not  hesitant  about  speaking  up 
for  themselves  when  they  are  faced 
with  common  problems. 

Obviously,  the  staff  configurations 
I  of  Oberly  Tfills,  Galleryville,  and 
Turner  High  school  systems  are  much 
more  complex  than  these  descriptions 
infer.  But  by  reference  to  a  few 
characterizations,  it  is  possible  to 
point  up  certain  policy  considerations 
that  operate  when  administrative 
units  face  the  tasks  of  selecting  and 
assigning  personnel. 
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No 

Question 
About 
It!  / 


Airkeiti 
Protects 
Tlie  School 

from 

Environniental 
Health  Hazards 

Germs  meet  Airkem  and  die.  Odors  meet 
Airkem  and  vanish.  Dirt  and  grime  meet 
Airkem  and  dissolve.  No  question  about 
it!  The  Airkem  Program  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  and  brings  a  new  “climate” 
into  the  school— clean,  odorless,  agreeable, 
healthful. 

Then  what  happens?  Children’s  marks  be¬ 
gin  to  perk  up.  Illness  drops,  attendance 
climbs.  Teachers,  parents,  visitors  notice  a 
new  air-freshened  effect  and  a  new  feel¬ 
ing  of  comfort  and  well-being.  Everybody 
benefits! 

The  Airkem  Program  is  a  scientific  but 
extremely  simple  way  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  health  conditions  every¬ 
where  in  school  —  corridors,  gym,  audi¬ 
torium,  rest-rooms,  locker  rooms,  class¬ 
rooms,  cafeteria,  teachers’  lounge,  even 
the  school  bus!  Easy  to  put  into  practice  — 
just  make  sure  the  proper  Airkem  product 
is  used  in  its  proper  place  in  school.  Please 
inquire!  Look  in  the  “yellow  pages”  for 
your  nearby  Airkem  man. 


See  opposite  column  for 
one  specific  Airkem  benefit 


airkem 


AIRKEM 
For  a  Healthier 
Environment  through 
Modern  Chemistry 


The  overall  consideration  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  new  staff  member  is  the 
impact  he  makes  upon  the  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Here,  then,  are  five  policy  ques¬ 
tions  to  consider  with  regard  to  staff 
configuration : 

1 .  Should  it  be  deliberately  planned 
that  staff  configuration  be  interre¬ 
lated  with  community  configuration? 
Conversely,  should  a  “town  and 
gown”  relationship  be  planned 
wherein  the  professional  educator  dif¬ 
fers  markedly  from  his  lay  patron  in 
views  on  learning,  discipline,  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  and  politics? 

2.  Should  it  be  deliberately  planned 
that  the  staff  configuration  be  in¬ 
ternally  homogeneous?  Or  should  the 

I  staff  image  be  marked  by  differences 
in  socio-economic,  cultural,  ethnic, 
religious,  and  other  characteristics? 

3.  Should  it  be  deliberately  planned 
that  changes  in  educational  program 
and  philosophy  lie  made  from  that 
which  has  marked  a  given  system  for 
some  time?  (The  advent  of  a  new 
leader  invariably  demands  some  re¬ 
orientation  within  a  staff  configura¬ 
tion.) 

4.  Should  it  be  deliberately  planned 
that  personnel  be  employed  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  personality  traits  of 
principals  or  the  superintendent  him¬ 
self?  Many  authoritarian  leaders  sur¬ 
round  themselves,  either  deliberately 
or  consetjuentially,  with  people  who 
are  secure  only  when  ordered  by  a 
tyrant  personality,  just  as  democratic- 
minded  leaders  often  gather  self-re¬ 
liant  staff  members  around  them. 

5.  Should  it  be  planned  deliberately 
that  staff  configuration  be  developed 
by  considering  objective  data — psy¬ 
chological,  sociological,  and  academic 
— of  each  applicant?  The  hirer  needs 
to  know,  has  the  right  to  know  and 
can  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
candidate  he  interviews. 

If  the  development  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  staff  is  not  to  be  a  haphazard 
affair,  these  questions  of  staff  con¬ 
figuration  should  be  investigated  and 
made  a  basis  for  policy.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  development  of  policies  cov¬ 
ering  p>ersonnel  selection  may  well 
forestall  many  of  the  administrative 
crises  that  now  plague  the  educa¬ 
tional  executive.  • 
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"Board’s  Eye” 
view 
of  the 

Dollars  yon 

can  save 

in  daily  sanitation 
maintenance 

School  Board  members  watch  the  school 
money  even  more  carefully  than  their 
own!  How  their  eyes  light  up  and  glow 
when  you  can  show  them  a  dollar  you 
have  saved. 

Here’s  one  sure  way  to  kindle  that  kindly 
light.  Install  the  Airkem  program  for  daily 
sanitation  maintenance.  It  saves  dollars. 
HOW? 

Airkem  saves  dollars  by  combining  several 
maintenance  jobs  in  one  —  by  reducing 
work-load  —  by  eliminating  duplication  of 
effort.  The  Airkem  program  gives  you  four 
benefits:  cleaning,  disinfection,  odor- 
counteraction,  and  an  air-freshened  effect 
-  and  all  four  for  the  cleaning<ost  alone. 
Maybe  the  Board  won’t  admit  it,  but 
Airkem  saves  other  dollars  too . . .  invis¬ 
ible  dollars,  but  none  the  less  real.  What’s 
the  dollar-value  when  health-hazards  are 
minimized  in  locker-rooms,  rest-rooms, 
kitchen  and  cafeteria?  What’s  the  dollar- 
value  of  better  “public  relations,”  better 
local  reputation  and  prestige?  What’s  the 
value  of  better  marks,  higher  attendance 
records,  fewer  colds  and  sneezes? 

The  Airkem  program  helps  bring  these 
and  other  benefits.  You’ll  find  the  Board 
will  look  kindly  on  these  “invisible”  dollars 
too.  Call  your  nearby  Airkem  man— start 
SAVING  DOLLARS... both  kinds. 


HJohn  Hulse,  Airkem,  Inc.  Dept.  OS 

241  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  61-page  Survey  on  school  clean¬ 
ing  and  custodial  work  in  14  Levittown 
schools.  New  York  System. 

Name _ 


j  Title - School -  j 

I  Address - ! 

I  I 

j  City _ Zone _ State _  | 

I _ I 
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Building  Operating  Engineer  and  Sujrerintendent,  R.  T.  Malone, 
and  Capital  Improvements  lnspe<'tor,  .1.  S.  Youmans,  at  the  light¬ 
ing  ser'tion  of  the  master  pneumatic  control  panel. 


How  they  blow  on  the  lights  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University . . . 

Fulfilling  a  request  for  centralized  control  of  heating  and 
ventilating  for  a  multi-purpose  building  is  both  a  logical 
and  standard  procedure.  But  at  Bowling  Green’s 
Memorial  Hall,  the  plans  also  called  for  selective  control 
of  the  building’s  248  assembly  hall  lights  from  the 
same  location.  Architect-engineer,  James  E.  Allen,  not 
only  took  the  situation  in  hand— he  put  all 
operations  through  a  single  master  panel. 
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OVERVIEW 


The  panel  is  entirely  pneumatic.  As  such  it  provides 
maximum  efficiency  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
Ingeniously,  too,  it  greatly  simplifies  the  electrical 
system.  Small  copper  lines  pneumatically  activate 
the  switches  in  the  4  lighting  distribution  panels. 
This  eliminated  a  separate  and  costly  wiring  net¬ 
work  which  would  have  required  at  least  eleven 
'  2-in.  conduits  strung  above  the  truss  work. 

The  pneumatic  control  panel  is  located  in  a  corridor 
adjacent  to  the  arena  area.  The  left  hand  section 
controls  heating  and  ventilating.  Switches  regulate 
fans  and  dampers  for  summer  and  winter  conditions 
and  also  provide  for  quick  warm-up  when  required. 
The  right  hand  section  gives  visible  selective  con¬ 
trol  of  various  lighting  arrangements  by  means  of 
a  color  coded  layout  chart.  Lighting  in  any  part  of 
the  arena  assembly  hall  area  can  be  regulated  as 
desired  and  instantly  verified. 
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One  control  panel,  one  integrated  system  handles 
heating,  ventilating  and  lighting  simply,  conve¬ 
niently  and  economically.  Here  is  another  instance 
where  engineering  imagination  and  Powers  Systems 
are  setting  new  standards  in  control  systems. 
Investigate  what  Powers  and  Powers  Controls  can 
do  for  you.  If  you  are  interested  in  more  case  his¬ 
tories,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you, 

• 

Architect-  Engineer: 

James  E.  Allen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mechanical  Contractor: 

H.  C.  Warner  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co., 
Fremont,  Ohio. 


PNEUMATIC 


TUU  eUNOLE 


A  A  A  A 

t 

248  LAMPS  (500  WATT) 

LOCATED  ABOVE  FIELD  HOUSE 
AND  ARENA  AREA 

A  A  A  A 


ONE  OF  4 
ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION  BOXES 


ELEVEN  POSSIBLE 
LIGHT  DISTRIBUTION 
PAHERNS 
Selected  From 
Control  Control  Ponel 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

DEPT.  561  —  SKOKIE  5.  ILLINOIS  |  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  SINCE  1891 
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creative  language  instruction 


Hamilton  Language  Teaching  Systems 

provide  remarkable  ease  of  classroom 
control  from  a  versatile,  flexible  master  console 


Unique,  individual,  trouble-free  student  switches  permit 
the  instructor  to  intercom,  silent  monitor,  or  record 
student  responses  at  the  console.  No  laborious  turning 
of  row  and  seat  selectors  to  accomplish  these  functions. 
Student  switches,  as  well  as  the  program  selector 
switches,  are  located  on  the  console  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  students  in  the  classroom. 

Students  learn  faster,  retain  more  because  this  Ham¬ 
ilton  System  permits  far  greater  personal  student- 
teacher  contact. 

Versatile  Hamilton  Teaching  Systems  are  avail- 
ble  to  fit  your  needs  today.  Trained  specialists  will  assist 
in  planning  your  individual  system— to  tit  your  budget. 
And  Hamilton  versatility,  simplicity,  and  trouble-free 
performance  are  backed  by  leadership  in  building  quality 
professional  and  scientific  equipment  for  over  40  years. 


TYPICAL  CLASSROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

Hundreds  of  hours  of  acoustical  testing  have  produced  a  student 
booth  that  offers  the  utmost  in  sound  absorption. 


Only  Hamilton  offers  all  these  features 

•  Multiple  switching  concept  provides  “all-call"  to  selected 
groups  or  the  entire  class. 

•  Exclusive  engineering  design  permits  use  of  console  by 
two  instructors  simultaneously. 

•  Loud-speaKer  permits  instructor  and  visitors  to  hear  the 
program  without  the  use  of  headphones. 


Send  for  helpful  "Hamilton  Layout  Kit 


It  enables  you  to  visualize  a  com¬ 
plete  teaching  system  to  lit  your 
space  requirements.  Write  for  it 
today— it's  free! 


new  dimensions  in  time  and 
space  efficiency  for:  physicians: 
dentists;  industrial,  hospital,  school 
laboratories;  draftsmen;  printers; 
libraries;  home  laundries. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FURNITURE 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


OVERVIEW 
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NEW 


ECONOMY  PRICED 


William  Van  Til 

America's  schools  have*  three  basic 
jol)s  ahead  of  them,  says  William  Van 
Til,  newly-installed  president  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Ciur- 
ricuhim  1  )e\  elopment.  'I’hey’re  all 
inteide|jendent  and  it's  (juite  impos¬ 
sible  to  set  up  piiorities  amon"  them. 

1  he  three  tasks  are: 

•  l  o  thiow  light  on  social  realities 
of  our  time. 

e  To  show  concern  foi  the  p»'r- 
sonal  needs  of  young  people. 

a  I’o  help  young  people  practice  a 
tlemocratic  way  of  living  and  working 
together. 

.Answering  some  of  the  recent 
charges  le\eled  at  V.  .S.  scluKrls,  V'an 
'I'il  said  that  some  of  the  “angry  men 
with  the  easy  answers"  are  l(H)king  at 
only  part  of  the  total  jirogram.  “'I’hey 
liave  become  impressed  with  the  need 
for  national  survival,  hut  are  not 
equally  aware  that  one  needs  guided 
people  as  well  as  guideti  missiles.”  As 
a  curriculum  planner.  Van  Til's  chief 
concern  is  in  maintaining  a  proper 
balance  among  the  various  compon¬ 
ents  of  education. 

Van  Til,  professor  of  education 
and  cliairman  of  the  department  of 
secondary  education  at  New  York 
I’niversity,  believes  that  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant  has  done  much  to  correct 
some  of  the  defects  in  our  jmblic 
schools.  Although  he  doesn’t  agree 
with  Conant  100  percent,  he  thinks 
his  recommendations  merit  “\erv 
close  inspection.”  Van  'I'il's  com¬ 
plaint  is  with  the  “unreflective  way'’ 
in  which  Conant's  recommendations 
have  been  received.  He  is  troubled  by- 
schoolmen  who  feel  comjrelled  to  jnit 
all  the  recommendations  into  effect 
without  considering  whether  they  are 
appropriate  to  their  own  community. 

“Dr.  Conant's  proposals  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  his  office  for  Mt.  Sinai,” 
Van  Til  chided. 

Van  Til  has  confidence  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  local  control  of  educa¬ 


tion  and  resjx)nsibility  for  curricu¬ 
lum.  “.\  national  curriculum  commit¬ 
tee  holds  more  dangers  than  promise 
for  the  deselopment  of  education,” 
he  warned.  “It  would  only  result  in 
more  conformity  and  rigidity.” 

.\  writer  on  professional  matters 
atid  the  author  of  a  just-published 
lKK)k  for  the  general  public.  The 
.\takin!’  of  a  Modern  Educator,  Van 
Til  thinks  it's  mandatory  that  edu- 


Curriculuin  expert. 


cators  make  themselves  heard  In  the 
current  “great  debate”  on  education.  * 
Van  Til's  experience  with  curricu-  | 
buns  spans  a  (juarter  century  in  both 
secondary  ed’cication  and  college.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  NYU  in  19.57,  he  was 
professor  of  education  and  chairman 
of  the  division  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  at  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  He  has  taught  also  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  Ohio 
State  University. 


WAll  CCiliMC  COINICI  tICISS 


Radiant  brings  the  convenience 
of  electrical  operation 
within  the  reach  of  ,|3qs( 
every  budget 

Here  is  a  new  screen  break-through. 
The  Compact  Autolectric  features 
the  famous  Vyna-Flect^  fungus  and 
flame  resistant  glass  beaded  sur¬ 
face.  Extremely  dependable  —  and 
so  simple  to  operate  —  rolls  up 
and  down  at  touch  of  switch,  stops 
automatically  when  fully  extended 
or  retracted. 

A  complete  line  of  screens  for 

every  need  The  Radiant  line  of  fine 

projection  screens  also  includes 
screens  of  every  type  for  every  need 
— wall,  ceiling  and  tripod. 

FREE 

A-V  PROJECTION  GUlOE 

Covers  motion  picture,  silent  and 
sound,  slide,  slide  film,  opaque, 
overhead  projection  for  all  types  of 
users — also  covers  every  phase  of 
projection — proper  arrangement  of 
projection  facilities,  acoustics, 
equipment,  screens.  Fully 
illustrated.  Also  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  complete  line 
of  Radiant  modern  projec¬ 
tion  screens. 


William  Milliken 

I’he  euuc.ator  who  attends  conven¬ 
tions  probably  has  his  photo  on  file  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  office  or  Long 
Island  home  of  William  Milliken,  Jr. 
Officially,  Milliken  is  director  of  art 
workshops  for  Binney  &  Smith 
(Crayola  crayons).  But  he  is  better 
know  n  to  thousands  of  school  people 
as  the  unofficial  convention  photog- 


RADIANT 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

8220  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Morton  Grove,  III. 
Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  FREE  A.  V.  Projec¬ 
tion  Guide.  Also  full  information  on  Radiant 
Projection  Screens. 

Name _ 


Organization _ 

Your  position. 

Address _ 

City _ 


.Zone _ State. 
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AMESTACK 


anew 

Concept  in 
Library 
Shelving 

New  AMESTACK  Steel 
Library  Shelving  provides 
that  feeling  of  spacious¬ 
ness  so  important  in 
contemporary  library 
designs.  Wire  shelf 
brackets  afford  ideal 
display  for  books, 
eliminate  the  box-like 
appearance  of  conven¬ 
tional  shelving.  Free¬ 
standing  base;  4'  shelves. 
Many  colors  available. 

today 
for  full  details 

UI.R.HinESCO. 

Dept.  OV 
Milpitas,  California 


Since  1910 


Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities 
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ADJUSTEZE 

MODEL  1  TYPIHG  TABLE 
to  meet  your  growini  needs 


Height  adjusts  from  23"  to  25".  Handles 
heaviest  typewriters  and  business  ma¬ 
chines.  Glides  ollow  legs  to  be  individually 
leveled.  Built  to  withstand  years  of  heavy 
duty  use. 


STAI^^DUSTRIES 

y  Adjusteze 
' — -*  Furniture  Division 

4019  MEDFORD  ST,.  LOS  At4GELES  63,  CALIF. 


ATTJIISTEZE:  a  complefe  lino  1 

of  adjustable  quality  classroom  | 

furniturt'  .  .  .  sold  nationally.  I 

Write  for  literature.  1 


Close-ups  (continued) 

rapher.  Milliken  attends  eighteen 
educational  conventions  a  year  for  his 
firm  wliere,  camera  in  hand,  he  acts 
as  a  roving  ambassador  of  good  will. 
“I  take  5,000  pictures  a  year  at  these 
conventions,”  and  he  estimates  he  has 
nearly  20,000  shots  of  educators  on 
file. 

When  Milliken  returns  to  New 


Unofficial  convention  photographer. 


\'ork  from  a  convention  with  his 
briefcase  full  of  exposed  film,  he  has 
several  prints  made  up  of  each  nega¬ 
tive.  He  sends  the  association  one  set 
of  pictures,  adds  a  dujtlicate  set  to 
liis  files,  and  sends  the  individual 
snapshots  (“with  a  personal  note'") 
to  each  person  photograjrhed.  This 
hobby  has  also  made  him  something 
of  an  archi\ist.  ^Vhen  the  Eastern 
.Arts  .Association  observed  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  it  turned  to  Milliken  for 
the  photographic  record  of  its  past. 

Selling  art  products  to  schools  ( Itis 
first  job  with  Binney  &  Smith  whom 
he  joined  forty  years  ago)  and  di¬ 
recting  the  B&S  art  worksh()|)s  has 
accjuainted  him  with  ”90  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  school  art  field.” 
.And  this  has  given  him  another  un¬ 
official  title:  personnel  placement 
agent.  When  he  returned  to  his  of¬ 
fice  from  the  Philadelphia  aas.\  meet¬ 
ing,  for  example,  he  found  a  letter 
from  an  art  teacher  who  explained 
that  she  must  move  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  did  he  know  of  a  good 
teaching  job  there. 

.A  natural  group  worker,  tlie  affa¬ 
ble  camera-wielder  has  served  on  the 
councils  of  two  art  education  asso¬ 


ciations,  is  a  life  member  of  the  nea 
and  ASBO  (and  is  an  exhibitor’s  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  latter) ,  and  has  been  on 
aasa's  associated  exhibitors  board. 


Candids  .  .  . 

J.  R.  Rackley,  dean  of  the  college 
of  education  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  American  .Asso<  iation  of  Colleges 
for  "I'eacher  Education. 

.Martin  late,  priiuipal  of  (Irate 
Court  Sthool  in  Plioenix,  .Arizona, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
ne.a’s  Department  of  Elcmentar\ 
.S(  hool  Principals. 

Charles  I.alTerty  has  resigned  as 
superintendent  of  Oak  Park,  Ill., 
Schools  to  become  superintendent  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  succeed  retir¬ 
ing  James  Ryan. 

James  Redmond,  who  resigned  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
Orleans,  has  been  ajjjxvinted  eastern 
director  of  school  administration 
services  for  the  Chicago  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  firm  Boo/,  .Allen.  & 
Hamilton.  • 
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TEACH  iN(^ 

with 

I  TAPE  ? 


Soundcraft  Tape  IndX"  Puts  Any 
Tape  Selection  at  your  Fingertips! 


Schools,  language  labs  and  libraries  use 
Soundcraft  Tape  Indx  to  quickly  pinpoint  any 
tape  selection  on  the  tape  reels  and  to  clearly 
index  their  tape  libraries.  It's  this  easy:  You  put 
numbered,  colored  flags  right  on  the  base  side 
of  the  tape  itself.  These  flags  remain  visible  at 
all  times,  even  when  the  tape  is  completely 
wound.  Then  put  your  notations  on  the  index 
label  corresponding  in  color  and  number  to  the 
flag.  When  you  want  to  find  your  selection,  look 
it  up  in  the  index.  Run  your  recorder  at  fast 
wind  to  the  flag  with  that  number.  You  now 
have  the  exact  selection  you  want!  Quickest, 
most  convenient  tape  indexing  system  invented 
-Soundcraft  Tape  Indx.  r.m7 


Tape  Indi  Pack; 

30  flags  and  30  labels,  41.00 

Library  Pack: 

360  Mylar  Flags,  360  Selection 
labels,  60  box  labels,  $9.00 


Write  ter  tree  Tape  Indx  Catalog. 

REEVES  SOUNDCRAFT  CORP. 

Great  Pasture  Road  •  Danbury,  Conn. 
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Where  Paint  Takes  Abuse! 


Take  this  wood  working  shop,  for  example. 
That’s  Pratt  &  Lambert  Lyt-all  Stippling 
Eggshell  on  the  walls.  It’s  an  attractive, 
stippled  alkyd  coating  that  resists  wear  and 
stands  up  through  repeated  scrubbings. 

Where  they  really  have  to  take  abuse,  Lyt- 
all  Stippling  Eggshell  keeps  surfaces  like 
these  looking  handsome:  plaster,  wallboard 


or  masonry  interior  walls.  It  has  excellent 
hiding  properties  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
of  the  wide  range  of  P&L  Calibrated  Colors®. 

Does  your  school  have  a  problem  area? 
Corridors,  perhaps?  Stairways?  Whatever  it 
might  be,  discuss  Lyt-all  Stippling  Eggshell 
with  your  maintenance  staff  and  your  Pratt 
&  Lambert  representative. 


P/^INTandVARNIS)! 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert...  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 

PRATT  A  LAMBERT-INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 
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“my  grandfather  makes  the 
best  playground  equipment 
in  the  whole  world. ..because 

he  loves  little  people  like  me!  he  makes 
slides  and  swings  and  see  saws  and  all 
kinds  of  things,  they're  real  strong  and 
they’re  very  safe,  if  you're  going  to  buy 
playground  things  you  better  talk  to  my 
grandfather  or  my  father  first,  they’re  both 
named  mr.  burke." 


Send  me  your  playground  planning  and  specification  file. 

J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Bo*  986  Dept.  55  P.  0.  Bo*  549  Dept.  55 

New  Brunswick,  Fond  du  Lac, 

New  Jersey  OR  Wisconsin 

Sm.  E 

Name: _ _ _ 

Street:  _  _ _ _ 

City: _  _  .  State: _ _ 


From  Washinciton 

Gunsmoke  on 
The  New  Frontier 


4  DO  NOT  conceive  of  the  United 

J[  States  Office  of  Education  as 
being  merely  a  statistics-gathering  op¬ 
eration,”  said  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Abraham 
Ribicoff  when  he  swore  in  his  new 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Within 
the  hour.  Commissioner  Sterling  M. 
McMurrin  had  presented  a  graphic 
demonstration  of  what  the  Secretary 
had  in  mind. 

Dr.  McMurrin  went  straight  from 
the  sw’earing-in  ceremony  in  the 
packed  hew  auditorium  to  his  first 
meeting  with  the  Capital  press  corps. 
In  sixty  minutes  of  plain  speaking, 
the  former  philosophy  professor  and 
academic  vice  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  firmly  established  the 
Office  of  Education  as  one  of  the 
more  aggressive  outposts  on  the  New 
Frontier. 

The  Office  has  not  been  noted  for 
its  eagerness  to  engage  in  public  con¬ 
troversy.  In  the  seven  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
school  desegregation  decision,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  had  next  to  nothing  to 
say  about  the  matter.  ^S'here  it  has 
taken  sides  at  all,  it  has  safely  aligned 
itself  with  the  organized  teaching 
profession,  lambasting  .Admirals  who 
criticize  the  schools  and  vouchsafing 
the  notion  that  there  is  nothing 
WTong  with  American  education  that 
more  cash  on  the  barrelhead  won’t 
cure.  Dr.  McMurrin  lost  no  time  in 
changing  all  that. 

He  spoke,  to  be  sure,  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  schools,  of  the  “mis¬ 
erably  low”  salaries  paid  to  teachers, 
of  the  “very  serious  setback”  educa¬ 
tion  will  suffer  if  President  Kennedy's 
hard-pressed  public  school  aid  bill  is 
not  enacted.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there. 

Conceding  that  the  enforcement  of 
racial  desegregation  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Office  of  Education, 


Dr.  McMurrin  nonetheless  declared: 

“I  believe  that  desegregation  must 
move  forward  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  recognize  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  changing  a  system 
that  has  been  rooted  in  our  culture 
and  economy  for  so  many  years. 
However,  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
eventual  outcome  because  of  many 
notable  instances  of  integration 
which  indicate  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  obser\  e  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.” 

After  making  due  allowance  for 
“numerous  exceptions,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  charged  that  the  schools  have 
generally  failed  to  demand  the  best 
in  academic  effort  from  students  and 
teachers,  have  been  “lax  and  some¬ 
what  flabby  at  many  points,”  ha\e 


Commissioner  McMurrin 
Kind  words  for  the  vice-admiral. 


allowed  democracy  to  scr\e  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  “dead  leveling”  in  education. 

The  result,  he  said,  has  been  “less 
creativity,  less  knowledge,  less  moral 
fibre  than  we  should  have  in  our 
nation.” 

For  Vice-.\dmiral  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over,  whose  attacks  on  “softness” 
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in  the  schools  have  drawn  rebukes 
from  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
past,  Dr.  McMurrin  had  kind  words; 
the  impact  of  the  Admiral’s  stormy 
criticisms  has  been  “essentially  good,” 
the  Commissioner  said. 

He  stressed  that  the  Office  will 
make  no  attempt  to  impose  its  views 
on  America’s  schools.  Rut  he  made 
ccjually  clear  that  it  stands  to  be  more 
influential  than  it  ever  has  been,  and 
pledged  himself  to  foster  “the  en¬ 
couragement  of  quality  and  rigor  in 
teaching  and  in  what  is  taught.” 

The  Office  commands  impressive 
resources  for  a  persuasive  role.  Dr. 
McMurrin  pointed  out.  Its  staff  is  in 
substantial  demand  for  expert  advice 
to  local  and  state  school  officials.  Its 
expanding  research  program  and  its 
comparative  studies  of  education 
abroad  are  attracting  increasing  at¬ 
tention. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  itself  is  in 
for  a  considerable  o\  erhauling,  he  in¬ 
dicated.  Its  mission  and  organization 
are  to  be  redefined  in  the  months 
ahead.  Its  development  as  a  “na¬ 
tional  forum  for  the  cultivation  of 
ideas  on  education  by  outstanding 
minds  from  all  disciplines,  academic 
and  non-academic”  is  high  on  Dr. 
McMurrin’s  agenda. 

.\lmost  certainly,  the  Office  will  ' 
continue  to  grow  in  personnel  and 
appropriations.  Between  June  30, 
1959,  and  June  30,  1960,  the  payroll 
expanded  from  959  to  1,111  em¬ 
ployees.  (Only  about  60  are  outside  i 
the  Capital.)  Financially,  the  Office  i 
has  a  half-billion  dollars  at  its  dis-  ! 
posal,  more  than  double  its  appro-  j 
priation  of  five  years  ago.  Among 
HEW  departments,  it  ranks  third  in  i 
the  budget — Social  Security  having  j 
the  largest  slice,  the  Public  Health  ' 
Service  taking  second  place. 

Reporters  who  attended  the  Com-  , 
missioner’s  press  conference,  and  who 
have  been  trooping  into  his  office 
since  for  individual  background  ses¬ 
sions  with  him,  have  come  away  im¬ 
pressed — and  slightly  dazed — by  his 
eagerness  to  slaughter  sacred  cows. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  educators 
accustomed  to  complaining  about  the  ' 
Office’s  minor  role  are  beginning  to  j 
look  back  with  longing  on  the  good 
old  days  when  it  was  content  to  fol¬ 
low,  not  lead. — Erwin  Knoll 
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ri'MiK  Li.TiMATE  sticriifth  of  aiiv  educational  institution 
X  is  measured  by  its  faculty.  What  the  national  teacher 
shortage  -  IS'i.OOO  now  means  to  educators  is  not  the 
prospect  of  so  many  teacherless  classrooms  but  a  con¬ 
stant  battle  to  keep  the  teaching  stations  filled  with  qual¬ 
ity,  cpialified  |x‘rsonnel. 

Educators  ha\e  coped  with  this  problem  for  the  last 
ten  years  and  there  is  no  letup  in  sight.  By  1970,  college 
enrollments  are  likely  to  double  and  an  additional  half¬ 
million  public  school  teachers  must  be  found  by  1965. 

But  the  experience  has  forced  educators  to  sharpen 
their  reci  uitrnent  techniques.  The  size  of  the  problem  and 
some  no\el  ways  of  dealing  with  it  were  revealed  in  re¬ 
sponses  of  several  dozen  administrators  Overview  con¬ 
tacted  in  a  nationwide  study. 

Just  how  big  a  job  recruitment  is  depends  upon  the 
jjarticular  institution.  Alljert  SchilT,  Detroit's  teacher  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  sends  recruiting  teams  out — forty  of  them 
last  year — to  scour  teacher-training  institutions  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
“Each  year,  I  have  to  get  from  700  to  1,000  additional 
teachers  into  Detroit  classrooms  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
educational  commitment  to  287,000  children.”  However, 
as  a  safeguard  against  future  drought,  Schiff  also  has 


mounted  a  long-term  program  of  “recruiting  tomorrow's 
teachers  today”:  140  Future  Teachers'  Clubs  with  almost 
3,000  students  participating. 

In  the  pulling  and  hauling  between  the  cities  and  the 
suburbs,  the  suburbs  are  showing  greater  recruitment 
strength.  I  hey  advertise  their  modern  school  environ¬ 
ments,  smaller  classes,  single  sessions,  and  parent-teacher 
cooperation.  Also,  most  suburban  recruiting  is  done  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  su{x.*rintendcnt,  which  gives  the  applicant 
an  impression  of  administrative  intimacy.  While  this 
may  be  an  improvement  over  the  sprawling  administra¬ 
tive  network  in  big-city  recruitment,  the  suburbs  are  still 
at  a  loss  to  predict  enrollment  and  community  character 
with  any  precision. 

Between  the  two  is  the  medium  city,  such  as  Spokane, 
Washington.  A  bustling,  intermountain  city  (“Hub  of 
Four  Seasons  Vacationland,”  says  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce)  ,  Spokane  sees  some  good  teachers  pass  it  by. 
Spokane's  research  director,  Forbes  Bottomly,  blames 
“extreme  competition  with  the  large  population  centers 
of  the  West  Coast.”  Good  students  out  of  the  state’s  own 
teacher-training  schools  “tend  to  drift  off  to  California 
and  Arizona,  where  they  are  paid  on  the  average  of 
$1,000  more  than  we  offer.”  Bottomly  notes  that  adminis- 
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trators  are  also  easy  prey.  “A  good  friend  of  mine  ac¬ 
cepted  a  job  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  San 
Francisco  that  pays  more  than  his  superintendency  here 
in  Washington." 

School  and  college  administrators  know  that  salary 
still  figures  predominantly  in  the  recruitment  situation. 
Salary  schedules  in  public  schools  are  fi.xed  and  revisions 
are  often  not  made  in  time  to  help.  .Annual  levies  to  cover 
teacher  salaries  keep  the  recruitment  operation  ham¬ 
strung  through  much  of  the  year.  .An  absence  of  long- 
range  salary  policies  from  the  school  board  can  back  the 
superintendent  into  a  corner  of  blue-sky  conjecturing 
when  he  is  faced  with  a  desirable  teacher  who  wants  a 
job  with  a  future.  “On  the  other  hand,"  one  eastern  ad¬ 
ministrator  says,  “the  more  times  we  lose  a  good  person  to 
a  higher-paying  district,  the  more  ammunition  I  ha\e  for 
raising  our  salary  le\el  in  general.  I  welcome  this  kind 
of  competition.” 

Ohurch-affiliatcd  schools  rely  heavily  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  congregations  to  help  with  financial  attractions. 
William  Kramer,  secretary  of  schools  for  the  Lutheran 
Cihurch-Missouri  Synod,  reports  that  congregations  offer 
scholarships  and  other  financial  support  to  attract-  and 
keep — good  teachers.  Each  of  the  church's  thirty-two  dis¬ 
tricts  has  funds  available  for  pre-ser\ice  teachers  at  its 
two  accredited  teachers  colleges  (Concordia  in  River 
Forest  and  Concordia  in  Seward,  Neb.).  “I  belong  to  a 
congregation  which  maintains  a  $10,000  fund  from  which 
any  student  accepted  at  a  Missouri  Synod  college  for 
teacher  or  ministry  training  can  receive  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year.” 

Some  private  universities,  known  for  their  pleasant, 
intimate  surroundings  and  relaxed  pace,  have  found 
these  advantages  to  work  against  their  recruiting  situa¬ 
tion.  “I  always  want  to  know  why  a  person  applies  to  us,” 
says  Florida  Presbyterian's 
Dean  J.  M.  Bevan.  “Of  the 
1 ,400  applications  received 
in  the  last  two  years,  800 
were  from  people  looking  for 
a  place  to  retire.  Many  insti¬ 
tutions  now  find  themselves 
in  a  bind  because  they  have 
employed  such  individuals 
at  lower  salaries  and  then 
gauged  the  salaries  of 
younger  men  accordingly. 

Fhe  base  is  too  low  for  the 
young  man  on  the  way  up. 

And  he  looks  somewhere 
else  for  a  job.” 

L'niversities  know  that 
their  reputations  as  exciting, 
creative  environments  will  accomplish  more  than  half  of 
the  recruiting  work.  Michigan  State's  John  Hannah  be¬ 
lieves  that  good  teachers  prefer  “a  university  which  en¬ 
courages  new  ideas  and  new  advances.”  President  Han¬ 
nah  reasons  that  the  academic  jjrogram  of  a  university 
attracts  its  own  kind  of  people. 

'Phis  attraction  bears  watching.  Says  Dr.  Hannah: 


“One  of  the  real  traps  in 
university  planning  is  that 
curricular  and  other  changes 
will  move  far  ahead  of  the 
reciuirements  for  staff.  I'here 
is  a  built-in  tendency  within 
a  university  to  fill  a  jjarticu- 
lar  vacancy  with  a  person 
who  possesses  the  same  com¬ 
petencies  as  the  man  who 
just  left.  The  development 
of  watchfulness  through  cen¬ 
tral  planning  is  imjjortant. 
Filling  vacancy  by  vacancy 
is  an  unimaginative  way  to 
build  a  (juality  faculty.'’ 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  there  are  more  teaching  jobs 
o])en  than  there  are  (jualified  applicants,  there  will  be 
some  faculty  raiding  among  the  nation's  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Ohief  public  school  officers  try  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  solution  within  their  state  associations.  Claii- 
bou,  Maine's  superintendent,  Richard  CacK'ker,  |r.,  re- 
jKirts  that  his  fellow  superintendents  “ha\e  an  ethical 
understanding  that  after  .August  1st,  you  will  not  hire  a 
teacher  who  is  under  contract  to  another  town,  unless 
that  town  is  willing  to  release  the  teacher.” 

Most  superintendents  contacted  by  Overview  agreed 
that  they  rarely  make  personal  forays  into  neighboring 
systems  kxiking  for  good  teachers.  But  many  also  admitted 
they  employ  a  “grapevine'’  attack;  through  informal 
chats  with  his  faculty  members,  the  sujierintendent  may 
expect  the  word  to  pass  along  and  to  hear  in  time  from  his 
teachers'  colleagues  in  other  systems.  But  the  burden  of 
making  the  first  formal  approach  rests  with  the  teacher. 

Raiding  tactics  arc  not  uniform,  nor  can  criticism  be 
uniformly  levelled.  West  Coast  schoolmen  shudder  at  the 
“aggressiveness'’  of  C^alifornia  recruiters  who  comb  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  West  Coast  states  for  teachers. 

I  here  is  the  jjressure  of  exploding  enrollments  as  well 
as  the  pressure  for  cjuality.  Wichita's  Campus  High 
School  superintendent,  Donald  L.  Ferguson,  wages  the 
two-pronged  battle  with  excellent  results;  “It  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  this  administration  that  our  students  are  entitled 
to  the  best  teachers  we  can  secure  through  the  induce¬ 
ments  of  good  facilities,  salaries,  and  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  approach  strong  teach¬ 
ers  wherever  they  might  be.” 

Schools  and  colleges  realize,  however  painfully,  that 
they  operate  in  an  “employees'  market.”  Natt  B.  Bur¬ 
bank,  Boulder,  Colorado's  superintendent,  notes,  “Fhe 
ethics  of  teacher  employment  have  changed  a  great  deal 
since  World  ^Var  H.  1  don't  mean  to  be  cynical,  but  1 
really  belie\e  that  the  teacher  contract  has  become  an 
essentially  one-sided  document.  It  binds  the  school  board 
beyond  doubt — but  most  teachers  feel  free  to  break  it 
on  a  month's  notice.” 

If  the  schools  suffer  in  the  “employees’  market,”  the 
colleges  do,  too.  College  and  uni\ersity  teachers  usually 
ha\e  a  wider  range  of  reasons  for  leaving  in  mid-year 
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than  do  tlu'ii  collc“ai>iies  in  the  public  scluxds.  President 
Kennedy's  raid  on  the  Harvard  faculty  at  mid-year  will 
probably  become  the  classic  case.  Howc\er,  the  problem 
is  getting  serious  attention  within  the  profession. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Assoriation  of  University  Professors  are  presently 
working  out  a  solution  which  would  fi.x  April  15  or  May  1 
as  a  deadline  for  jirofessors  to  accept  jobs  in  another  in¬ 
stitution.  (ienerally,  college  administrators  realize  that 
they  cannot  pre\ent  a  g(K)d  man  from  leaving  to  better 
himself  at  another  institution.  In  this,  they  share  the 
\iews  of  their  public  school 
counterjjarts;  it  is  good 
for  education  if  a  certain 
amount  of  mobility  does 
exist.  It  also  prevents 
faculty  in-breeding  and 
breaks  the  “fraternity”  of 
professors  who  have  earned 
degrees  at  the  same  uni\er- 
sity. 

just  as  anu)ng  public 
sc1kk)1  adtninistrators,  un- 
dei-standings  exist  among 
college  personnel  directors 
to  j)ut  a  brake  on  excessive 
job-hopping.  “Here  in 
( )hio,”  reports  President 
John  I).  Millett  of  Miami  I'niversity.  “we  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  state  universities  that  we  will  not  seek 
faculty  members  from  our  sister  institutions  except  under 
the  most  unusual  circumstance's  and  with  the  prior 
ai)pro\al  of  the  president  involved.  When  we  are  inter- 
I'sted  in  the  services  of  a  senior  membc'r  of  another 
uni\ersity,  I  always  insist  that  our  dean  infonn  that 
schrxrl's  president.  In  many  instances  I  do  this  myself.” 

but  no  fraternal  agreerrrent  can  halt  industry's  raid 
on  sch(H>l  and  college  faculties,  just  as  the  top  corjxrra- 
tions  are  tapping  educational  administrators  to  direct 
their  industrial  training  prograrrts  [st'e  “Industry’s  Pull 
on  .Administrative  Talent,”  januarv,  1961  Ovkrvikw]  so 
do  they  siphon  olf  top  teaching  talent  to  fill  their  in- 
dirstrial  training  ranks. 

CEN  t  R.M.  TO  reenritment  is  the  intet  \iew.  The  personal 
intetAiew  is  still  most  corntrron  despite  its  gt'o- 
graphical  restrictions.  .Many  systems  will  pay  at  least 
half  the  costs  of  the  trip,  which  often  rtrt'ans  they  don't 
want  to  intet\iew  anyone  too  far  away.  (“Ne\er  write 
an  applicant  ‘1  Icxik  femvard  to  meeting  you  some  tinre,’  ” 
says  one  old  hand.  “'The  next  thing  you  know,  the 
applicant  has  arrived  with  a  bill  for  plane  fare!”i 
Hirt  the  vicarious  interview  is  becorrting  mor  e  widespread. 

Florida  Presbyterian  is  hiring  men  from  (lemiany  and 
japan  this  year,  and  hopes  for  a  British  staff  member 
next  year.  “It  is  possible  to  rely  on  someone  else  to  do 
the  interviewing,”  Dean  Be\an  says.  “It  may  be  someone 
in  the  .American  embassy  or  in  an  overseas  extension 
program,  such  as  Maryland’s  Far  Eastern  Division,  or  a 
reliable  scholar  in  one  of  the  home  universities.”  Garland 


Wollard,  superintendent  of  the  .Air  F'orce  dependent 
schex)!  system  in  Spain,  uses  a  turn-about  techniciue. 
“From  February  1st  through  March  15th,  teanrs  of  .Air 
Force  recruiters — usirally  dependent  school  adrrrini- 
strators  themselves — fly  to  all  major  cities  in  the  U.S.  to 
recruit  teachers  for  the  whole  Air  Force  dependent  school 
system.  Although  we  are  all  supjX)sed  to  function  as  a 
service-wide  team,  it  is  a  common  joke  among  us  that 
a  super-teaching  prosj^ct  will  be  purloined  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer  for  his  own  school.” 

The  size  of  the  inter\iewing  task  can  be  staggering. 
Parma,  Ohio’s  one-man  field  recruiter  touches  base  at 
all  major  colleges  and  universities  in  a  seven-state  area 
in  search  of  the  125  to  175  new  teachers  Parma’s  mush¬ 
rooming  jx>pulation  retjuires  each  year.  “Our  man 
annually  intcr\iews  over  200,000  candidates,”  says 
superintendent  Paul  Briggs.  “He  carries  with  him 
portable  dictating  equipment  and  a  polaroid  camera.” 

5'et  anf)ther  technique  for  meeting  prospective  staff 
memlx'rs  is  the  “slave  market.”  This  is  the  annual 
convention  for  science  teachers,  uni\ersity  researchers, 
principals,  etc.  Miami  University’s  john  Millett  spt'aks 
for  many  administrators;  “The  professional  associations 
afford  a  very  convenient  meeting  ground  where  depart¬ 
ment  chairmen  and  others  can  inter\iew  a  number  of 
prospective  applicants.  'This  is  most  helpful  in  deciding 
which  two  or  three  persons  to  invite  to  our  campus  for 
further  consideration.”  Raymond  Gollins,  superintendent 
of  .Manhasset,  Long  Island,  finds  the  annual  professional 
meeting  “sometimes  helpful,  particularly  in  securing 
administrati\e  officers.”  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
careers  of  principals  and  superintendents  were  often 
decided  on  the  Ixiardwalk  at  .Atlantic  Gity  during  the 
.\.\SA  meetings. 

But  these  affairs  can  also  lx?  “an  exhausting  rat  race.” 
Bevan  of  Florida  Presbyterian  recalls  a  typical  anecdote; 
“Two  of  our  men  we  always  send  them  in  pairs — 
recently  attended  the  annual  .American  Mathematical 
Society  meeting.  There  were  twenty-one  blossoming 
Ph.D.'s  looking  for  jobs,  and  alx>ut  250  harried  recruiters 
l(X)king  lor  them!  .At  the  end  of  four  days,  those  doing 
the  looking,  as  well  as  those  being  looked  at,  were 
thoroughly  confused  and  exhausted.  Nothing  developed 
out  of  it.  It  would  ha\c  Ix'en  better  to  ha\e  had  the 
employment  roster  of  the  ams  and  pursue  it  from  there. 
Such  rosters  arc  good  sources  of  potential  staff  members.” 

It  is  hardly  a  surprise  that  e\eryone  who  resjx)nded 
to  Overview's  nationwide  spot  check  claimed  recruit¬ 
ing  as  “one  of  my  most  serious  res]x)nsibilities.''  “The 
problem,”  concludes  a  Ford  Foundation  report,  “is  not 
merely  one  of  recruiting  46,000  new  schcx)l  teachers 
annually  for  expansion.  .About  three  times  this  many 
must  be  found  annually  to  replace  the  teachers  who 
leave — to  get  married,  raise  children,  take  non-teaching 
jobs,  retire,  or  for  other  reasons.”  .And  thousands  more 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  fill  teaching  assignments  out¬ 
side  the  fonnal  system  of  education. 

Somehow,  some  way,  the  administrators  of  .America’s 
classrooms — in  schools,  colleges,  institutions,  industry, 
and  the  military — will  have  to  find  these  teachers.  • 
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Every  college  and  uni\crsity  expresses  its  aspirations 
and  achievements  through  its  architecture.  \Ve  can¬ 
not  work  in  or  visit  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
without  coming  under  the  influence  of  that  architecture. 
It  can  hel])  or  hinder,  inspire  or  inhilnt.  It  can  create  an 
atmospliere  of  dignity  and  decorum,  of  excitement  and 
enterprise,  or  anticipation  and  adventure.  When  we  think 
of  any  institution  we  visualize  the  shape  of  its  buildings. 

('onsider  how  the  reputation  of  the  .\ir  Force  Academy 
has  been  built  by  its  architecture.  1  he  site  of  the  .\cad- 
emy  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  C.olorado 
Springs  is  breathtaking  in  scope.  I’he  architects  raised  a 
monumental  plateau  and  put  the  academy  buildings  on 
its  perimeter.  The  huge,  dramatic,  metal-and-glass  build¬ 
ings  exjuess  a  highly  developed  technology.  C'.adets  cut 
sriuare  corners  and  walk  only  on  the  white  marble  grid¬ 
iron  pattern  as  they  cross  the  plateau  from  building  to 
building.  It  is  a  sensational  walk.  The  aim  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  to  train  and  condition  young  men  who  will  not 
only  direct  our  war  machine  but  will  be  our  ambassadors 
throughout  the  world.  One  understands  the  function  of 
architecture  here. 

I'he  design  of  Cioncordia  Senior  College,  built  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  at  the  same  time,  stands  in  total  con¬ 
trast — warm,  gentle,  and  serene.  The  function  of  its 
architecture  is  clearly  stated :  .  the  creation  of  an  en¬ 

vironment  appropriate  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
training  of  young  men  who  would  go  on  to  professional 
studies  in  theology.”  Concordia  is  a  tranquil  group  of 
buildings  set  on  rolling  wooded  land.  The  one  dramatic 
element  is  the  chaj)el,  the  dominant  spiritual  symbol, 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  highest  knoll.  The  twenty-five 


Walter  Fleist  her 

Ma.ssacliuu’tts  Hall,  Uanard's  oldest  ixtant  building, 
:cas  "eontenihorary''  in  its  lime  and  is  still  a  jczccl. 


l)uildings  that  cluster  around  it  have  low-pitched  roofs. 
I  he  campus  is  reminiscent  of  a  north  European  village 
—  again,  the  purposeful  intent  of  its  architecture. 

(’olleges  and  universities  shape  themselves  with  plans, 
then  with  buildings.  These  buildings  and  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them  become  their  trademarks,  and  e\en  scholar¬ 
ship  cannot  change  the  indelible  marks. 

Consider  the  University  of  Virginia;  it  would  mean 
something  else  to  us  without  its  library  and  mall.  Florida 
Southern  is  remembered  for  its  striking  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  buildings.  Without  its  tower  library  and  tile  roofs. 
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Hedrlch-Blesslng 

Eero  Saarinen's  Concordia  Colle(>e  in  Ft.  Wayne.  7  he 
feel  of  a  steefde-dorninated  l  illage  in  northern  Europe. 


the  University  of  Texas  might  seem  to  lack  character. 

In  a  sense,  an  institution  carves  its  traditions  as  it 
builds.  We  rccogni/e  the  psychological  aspects  of  en¬ 
vironment.  We  know  that  architectural  design  is  a  fine 
art  (as  well  as  a  technical  science)  that  uses  space,  form, 
texture,  light,  and  color.  These  elements  condition  us — 
shape  us,  as  Uhurchill  said-  and  determine  how  we  see, 
feel,  and  hear.  Forms  and  spares  have  wondrous  jxiwers 
to  lift  the  spirit,  satisfy  the  mind,  acr»)mmodate  the  lK)dy. 

.Architecture  has  been  described  as  a  “beautiful  game 
of  space.”  C.ertainly  more  is  in\<il\ed  than  simply  satis¬ 
fying  engineering  and  program  reciuirements,  for  space  is 
what  we  live  in  ind<x)rs  and  out-  and  it  affects  our 
thinking  and  our  emotions.  Nor  must  we  think  only  in 
terms  of  floor  plans.  Space  is  three-dimensional:  indoors 
the  third  dimension  may  he  the  ceiling;  outdoors  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  Changes  in  ceiling  height  can  induce 
an  emotional  resjjonse.  I'hink  of  a  fine  library  where  one 
walks  from  a  low,  informal  reception  room  into  the  hush 
of  a  high-domed  reading  room.  The  height  is  multiplied 
by  imagination. 

Oi  R  I’F.RCEi’TioN  of  spacc  is  never  absolute;  it  is  the 
product  of  contrast.  .\nd  we  add  to  it  other  di¬ 
mensions — time  and  mosement.  We  mo\e,  we  see,  we 
exp'erience  space  from  different  points  and  at  clifTerent 

Mr.  Brubaker  co-authored  "Space  for  Individual  Learning" 
in  The  School  Executive,  Feb.,  1959.  He  is  a  partner  in 
Perkins  &  Will,  Chicago  and  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  architects. 


Boylston  Hall  in  Harvard  Yard.  A  10.3-year-old  shell  with 
a  newly  remodeled  interior  hy  Architects  Collaborative. 


l.ouls  Keens 
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time.  Architecture  must  be  studied  in  sequence — it 
must  he  recorded  motion-picture  style.  (For  this  reason, 
still  photographs  of  buildings  are  sometimes  deceiving 
and  seldom  truly  representative.) 

Not  just  the  buildings  but  the  spaces  between  them  are 
important -  sometimes  more  important,  in  fact,  to  the 
character  of  an  institution.  Walls,  trees,  shrubbery,  lawns, 
the  curve  of  land,  paving,  pools — in  those  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  buildings — establish  the  visual  character.  Har- 
\ard  is  a  good  example.  Its  campus  has  no  single  archi¬ 
tectural  style  since  Harvard's  policy,  in  the  course  of  its 
!100  years,  has  always  been  to  construct  “contemporary” 
buildings.  Very  few  of  its  buildings  are  or  ever  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  “jewels,”  but  we  all  like  the  campus.  Why? 
We  like  the  spaces  hetween  its  buildings — the  Har\ard 
^’ard,  the  trees,  walks,  benches,  the  walls,  the  shape  of 
the  land,  and  the  human  scale. 

To  sjtace  we  may  add  “long-range  institutional  plan¬ 
ning,”  “campus  planning,’’  and  “landscaping.”  .\11  work 
together  and  all-  yes — are  architecture.  .Sometimes  our 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  particular  building  project, 
but  e\cn  here  we  must  consider  the  sjtaces  around  that 
building,  the  neighborhood,  even  the  city.  Example  of 
this  is  the  University  of  C'.hicago  which  is  revitali/ing  and 
encouraging  the  rebuilding  of  its  entire  surrounding 
neighborhood  for  its  own  well-being.  Higher  learning  is 
no  longer  isolated  from  its  surroundings. 

IN  c.xMrts  residences  for  students  the  function  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  most  pronounced.  Many  residences  are  mili- 
tary-like  dormitories  with  long  central  halls  lined  on  both 
sides  w  ith  rooms.  .‘\re  such  cells  consistent  with  the  aims  of 
higher  education?  In  his  excellent  book,  Academic  Pro¬ 
cession,  former  Brown  President  Henry  Wriston  justifies 


Law  School  at  the  I'niversity  of  C.hiea^o,  by  Eero  Saar¬ 
inen.  A  glistening  reflection  of  its  modern  urban  setting. 


the  dormitory  “cell”  in  the  lielief  that,  since  students  have 
almost  no  privacy  elsewhere,  single-room  dormitories 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  solitude  and,  presumably, 
thought.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  buildings  should 
he  mean. 


Mt.  Holyoke  Dormitory,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  by  Per¬ 
kins  &  Will.  Solitude  within  communal  campus  living. 
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So  for  103  years  architecture,  instead  of  mere  building, 
has  favorably  influenced  the  higher  education  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  given  the  unisersity  true  economy. 

W.  W.  Rostow  in  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth  ex¬ 
plains  that  we  in  the  United  States  are  in  an  age  of  high 
mass-consumption.  Unlike  Russia,  many  of  our  problems 
of  economic  growth  are  Ix'hind  us  and,  being  technically 
mature,  we  must  now  ch(x>se  how  our  increased  resources 
shall  be  used. 

Higher  education  and  the  physical  plant  for  education 
are  dependent  u{K)n  these  economic  choices.  Beyond  good 
engineering,  beyond  sound  planning  and  sound  econom¬ 
ics,  Ijeyond  satisfying  program  requirements,  just  what  is 
worth  striving  for?  \Vhat  will  the  next  generations  think 
we  did  right? 

We  should  strive,  alxive  all,  for  character.  We  should 
strive  for  regional  character  appropriate  to  the  culture 
of  the  province.  We  should  strive  for  indigenous  archi¬ 
tecture  evolved  naturally  from  the  facts  of  site  and  cli¬ 
mate  and  materials.  We  should  strive  for  personal  archi¬ 
tecture.  accepting  the  fact  that  a  gcK)d  building  is  a 
unic|uely  individual  expression.  We  should  strive  for 
architecture  in  our  institutions  that  becomes  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  can  help  to  develop  the  character  of 
the  students  who  cross  its  threshold.  • 

J«)sr|»h  W  MoIiti)r 


T(K)  many  residence  halls  have  been  built  too  cheaply. 
They  will  always  be  mean,  difficult  to  keep  clean,  rejxd- 
lant  to  students.  I'lie  tradition  built  into  them  was  not 
one  of  cpiiet  retreat  but  of  ugliness.  .And  they  will  lx  torn 
down  too  s<x)n  because  they  are  ugly.  In  the  end,  these 
l)uildings  will  havf  failed  to  realize  their  one  original  goal 
-  economy. 

What  is  true  economy?  Isn't  the  greatest  economy  to 
build  well  and  build  beautifully?  Larry  Perkins  has  re¬ 
peated  his  jx)sition  for  years — that  a  beautiful  building, 
sensitive  to  the  emotional  needs  of  those  who  use  it,  one 
that  serves  well  the  physical  functions  set  for  it,  is  the 
truly  economical  building.  “Buildings  do  not  fall  down; 
they  are  torn  down.  Ugly  buildings  are  torn  down  long 
Ixfore  their  physical  usefulness  has  ended.  The  more 
beautiful  will  last  longer,  be  loved  and  cared  for,  and  the 
beautiful  will  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  job 
of  education.” 

Boylston  Hall,  built  in  18.')8  in  the  Harvard  Yard,  has 
granite  walls  two  feet  thick.  Over  the  years  it  has  been 
altered  as  parts  of  it  wore  out.  Then  two  years  ago  Boyls¬ 
ton  was  completely  remodelled,  sav  ing  only  the  shell  and 
structure,  and  was  re-wired,  re-j)iped,  and  air-conditioned 
to  become  a  modern  language  center.  Result  was  “new” 
classrooms,  offices,  and  a  fine  lecture  hall  which  have 
more  character  and  which  cost  less  than  a  new  building. 


Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  by  Skidmore, 
Owings  &  Merrill.  An  expression  of  our  technology. 
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Audio-visual  aids  made  on  the  spot  to  meet  any  classroom  need 


At  IMS  TELEVISED  ncws  Conference  on  March  23.  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  alerted  the  nation  to  the  dangers 
in  the  Laotian  situation.  To  make  his  message  more 
vivid,  he  referred  to  three  six-by-eight-feet,  staff-prepared 
maps  of  Laos  to  show  ad\ances  made  hy  C’.ommunist 
forces. 

I'lie  President  was  showing  hy  example  the  best  kind 
of  teaching — that  which  is  strengthened  with  instruc¬ 
tional  aids.  He  was  also  giving  example  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  put  forth  by  his  predecessor's  science  advisory 
committee  in  its  report,  “Education  for  the  Age  of  Sci¬ 
ence";  “Finally,  and  perhaps  most  urgently,  we  must  de- 
\ote  very  substantial  resources  to  developing  and  supply¬ 
ing  teachers  with  far  more  adequate  and  up-to-date 
teaching  and  learning  aids  of  all  kinds.” 

Up-to-date  instructional  aids  include  a  vast  range  of 
films  and  filmstrips,  pictures  and  posters,  magnetic  and 
pegboard  materials,  models  and  specimens,  maps  and 
transparencies.  No  educator  would  argue  that  these  items, 
and  the  ecpiipment  for  projecting  and  displaying  them, 
should  be  at  the  ready  of  every  teacher.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  the  familiar  one  of  budgeting.  And  tools 
for  teaching  have  always  run  a  poor  third  to  outlay  for 
plant  expansion  and  teachers  salaries.  Now,  under  Title 
III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  funds  have 
been  made  available  for  audio-visual  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Educators  now  face  a  new  cpiestion:  should  they 
buy  or  make  their  own? 

Certainly  there  is  no  dearth  of  materials  available 
commercially.  Wilson's  Educational  Film  Guide  lists 
18,900  titles  and  Filmstrip  Guide  lists  over  12,000.  Add 
to  this  the  growing  stockpile  of  complete  courses  on  film; 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Film’s  106  half-hour  series 
on  chemistry  fjiroduced  by  American  Chemical  Society), 
the  162  White  physics  61ms,  the  120  half-hour  set  on 
biology  by  the  .Xmerican  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences, 
and  kinescopes  of  the  tele\ised  programs  See  It  Now, 
You  Are  There,  Twentieth  Gentury,  and  Continental 
Classroom. 

But  despite  this  embarrassment  of  audio-visual  riches, 
many  instructors  make  little  use  of  them.  Why?  Because 
they  often  aren’t  related  specihcally  enough  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  units  they  teach.  Best  answer,  then,  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  producing  audio-visual  aids  on  the  spot  to 


supplement  those  available  commercially.  They  can  be  . 
custom-made  by  the  staff  precisely  to  meet  their  own 
speciHcations — and  sometimes  as  a  cash  saving  over  pur¬ 
chase  or  rental  jjrices. 

Locally-produced  materials  have  se\eral  acKantages 
o\er  those  on  the  market.  First  of  all,  they're  up-to-the- 
minute.  There  is  normally  a  considerable  lag  between  the 
time  an  event  happens  and  the  time  it  can  be  worked  into 
an  instructional  aid  and  marketed.  But  if  they  have  their 
own  production  facilities,  teachers  can  clip  a  map  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  or  a  picture  in  this  week's  Life,  make 
an  o\erhead  transparency,  and  project  it  in  class  immedi¬ 
ately  to  show  the  latest  invention,  economic  crisis,  or  (as 
the  President  did)  political  development. 

.Another  advantage  of  locally-produced  materials  is 
the  Bexibility  they  allow  the  instructor.  Take  the  case 
of  a  closed-circuit  class  on  physiology.  Fhe  FV  instructor 
6nds  the  right  diagram  of  the  human  digestive  system 
in  a  reference  book,  photographs  it,  and  makes  a  large 
photographic  print  to  project  on  the  FV  screen.  Then 
he  has  smaller  duplicates  made  and  circulates  these  along 
with  the  lesson  outline  to  the  teachers  who  will  be  tuning 
in  to  his  lecture.  Finally,  he  has  2x2  slides  made  up  of 
the  diagram  for  each  teacher  to  use  in  follow-up  study. 

Still  another  advantage;  with  facilities  for  developing 
their  own  visual  materials,  instructors  can  practice  “fron- 
tiersmanship”  and  try  out  new  teaching  methods — the 
“set  theory”  in  mathematics,  for  example,  or  the  use  of 
visuals  in  language  instruction. 

The  value  to  the  student  of  teaching  aids  tailored  to 
the  specihe  class  is  obvious  enough.  (Imagine  the  vo-ag 
student's  heightened  interest  in  the  problem  of  soil  erosion 
when  he  sees  photographic  samples  taken  right  from  his 
own  locality.)  But  values  accrue  to  the  instructor  as  well. 
Fhe  very  act  of  creating  a  teaching  aid — whether  bulletin 
board,  display  model,  slide,  or  tape  recording — helps  the 
instructor  to  evaluate  the  content  of  his  presentation. 
(One  university  professor,  highly  respected  in  his  aca¬ 
demic  specialty,  revised  si.x  times  a  complex  table  he  was 
to  use  in  a  visualized  lecture  before  he  felt  it  communi- 


Mr.  Moldstad  is  associate  professor  of  education  and  head 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Center  at  Indiana  University.  Mr.  Frye 
is  graphic  arts  supervisor  at  the  A-V  Center. 
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example.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the  equipment  needed 
to  produce  instructional  materials  with  the  exception  of 
motion  pictures  (and  even  equipment  for  producing  these 
could  l)e  added,  though  it  requires  specially  trained 
jrersonnel) . 

Obviously  teachers  can  no  longer  Ije  expected  to  pro- 
\ide  good  instruction  given  only  a  blackl)oard,  a  few 
maps,  and  the  loan  of  a  filmstrip.  They  need  ready  access 
to  the  full  range  of  instructional  materials.  Our  advice 
to  the  educator  who  is  intent  on  improving  instruction  is 
this;  don't  ignore  the  materials  available  commercially, 
but  don't  let  go  by  default  those  that  can  be  produced 
better  right  on  the  premises.  • 


cated  precisely  the  point  he  wanted  to  get  across.) 

Too,  the  instructor  cjuickly  learns  how  to  evaluate  the 
points  in  his  message,  to  decide  which  need  to  lx;  nailed 
tlown  with  a  visual  image  and  which  do  not.  As  he  uses 
the  media  he  comes  to  know  the  advantages  and  limita 
tions  of  each.  .And  since  he  is  using  his  own  talents  and 
energies  in  developing  his  instructional  aids,  he  can  blame 
no  one  but  himself  if  his  message  is  not  communicated. 

Some  instructional  aids  can  be  produced  right  in  the 
classroom,  but  most  of  them  can't.  I'o  get  full  mileage 
out  of  locally-produced  materials,  the  scluxil  or  college 
should  set  up  an  audio-visual  studio  equipped  with  basic 
production  equipment.  The  plan  sketched  here  is  a  good 


What  to  Have  and  Where  to  Put  It 


I  light  table 
J — cutting  board 
P — sink 

Q — spirit  duplicator 
R — stencil  duplicator 
T — 35  mm  copy  stand 
U — work  table 


(())  VVORKR(X)M 

.1 — air  brush 
P  copy  camera 
(i — diazo  duplicator 
D  lettering  equipment 
F — dry-mounting  press 
II — storage 


(G)  DARKROO.M 

K — enlarger 
/. — trays,  sink 
M — dryer 
\ — washer 

(S)  OFFICE  AND  STORAGE 

E — motion  picture  editor 
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Ben 
Shalin 


Paint 


Art  In  Ameriri  Aligizlne  photo 


Education  for  Creativity 
First  of 
Four 
Conversations 


The  editors  of  Overview  are  pri\ileged  to  present  the  ideas  of  four  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  artists — Painter  Ben  Shahn,  Dancer  Agnes  DeMille, 
Poet  Langston  Hughes,  and  Oomposer  Norman  Dello  Joio.  In  visits  to  their 
studios  the  editors  asked  them  what  they  consider  to  be  the  role  of  education 
in  developing  America's  creati\e  talent.  Our  first  conversation  is  with  Ben 
Shahn,  painter  and  graphic  artist.  Mr.  Shahn's  work  hangs  in  leading  gal¬ 
leries  and  museums  throughout  the  world.  He  has  won  several  gold  medals 
and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  His  best-selling 
book.  The  Shape  of  Content,  was  originally  delivered  as  the  Oharles  Eliot 
Norton  lectures  at  Harvard. 
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Tiik  sad  thing  about  art  education  in  this  country 
today  is  that  tlierc's  so  little  of  it  between  the  third 
j^rade  and  college.  Up  to  the  third  grade  the  children 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  creative  activities;  then  it 
sloughs  off.  They  may  get  art  again  in  college,  as  part  of 
the  humanities,  but  by  then  they  are  strangers  to  it. 

E\en  in  the  early  elementary  grades  a  lot  of  nonsense 
gets  into  art  education.  Like  finger-painting.  That  was 
liegun  as  a  frankly  commercial  xcnture  which  caught  on. 
Hut  is  it  sensible?  You  don't  train  a  child  to  be  dextrous 
—  to  tie  his  shoes  and  button  his  sweater  and  then  teach 
him  to  be  a  slob  at  the  same  time.  Why  should  clumsiness 
Ik*  a  virtue  in  the  child's  first  art  experience? 

I  was  more  fortunate  because  1  went  to  school  way 
back  bc-fore  “progressixe  education"  days.  My  fifth-grade 
teacher  saw  that  1  liked  to  draw  so  she  put  me  oxer  in 
a  corner.  She  iKiught  me  materials  xxith  her  oxvn  money 
and  let  me  draxv  and  dex  elop  my  skills.  1  asked  her.  “Hoxv 
xxill  I  ex(*r  get  into  the  sixth  grade?  "  She  said  she'd  teach 
me  ex erx thing  I'd  need  to  knoxv  in  one  xveek!  .\nd  in  a 
very  short  time — she  did. 

It's  a  rare  pi'ison  xvho  can  recognize  talent  in  a  young 
child  and  properly  nurse  him  along  that  xvay.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  sim|rlx  that  there  is  no  xvay  to  predict  xvho  could 
Ik*  an  artist  and  xvho  could  not.  The  most  ordinary  child 
may  suddenly  begin  seeing  the  xxoild  in  a  nexv  xvay  and 
that's  all  it  takes.  .  .  . 

Basically,  though,  it's  the  single  teacliei  whose  influence 
xvill  bring  out  g(K)d  xxork.  One  si'nsible  xvay  to  get  creative 
teachers  is  to  bring  professional  artists  into  the  facidty 
for  short  periods,  say  a  few  wci'ks.  'I'his  was  my  suggestion 
to  a  committee  which  was  investigating  how  to  improve 
the  arts  program  at  Harvard.  I  was  guest-lecturing  there 
when  the  university  began  thinking  of  building  its  own 
arts  center.  I  was  consulted  on  several  occasions  and  my 
j)ro|K)sal  was  simply  this:  Keep  the  jK'rmanent  faculty 
very  small,  mainly  an  administrative  faculty  with  a  few 
competent  peojile  who  can  teach  the  technical  aspects. 
Making  an  armature  for  a  piece  of  scul|)ture,  for  e.xam- 
|)le,  is  a  technical  matter  and  |H'rmanent  instructors 
should  teach  such  things.  Hut  then  the  scIukiI  should 
bring  in  the  inspiring  individuals-  -the  visiting  fireman 
who  xvill  really  set  the  place  on  fire.  Have  them  at  schcKil 
for  short  jx*riods,  pay  them  well  to  make  it  attractive, 
then  replace  them  with  others. 

Incidentally,  I  saw  it  done  at  Harvard  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  They  brought  in  a  fine  British  architect  for  three 
months.  This  man  was  eager,  ready  to  spill;  he  was  very- 
excited  and  very  exciting,  too.  .\nd  the  same  thing  can 
be  done  with  jxrets,  playwiights,  musicians,  composers-  - 
real  pros  brought  in  to  inspire  a  class  in  any  grade. 

I  might  add  that  such  a  system  would  be  welcomed  by- 
professional  artists,  too.  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  teaching 
a  third-grade  class  here  in  Roosevelt,  N.  J.  Several  of  my 
friends  have  taught  elsewhere,  mostly  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  though.  But  the  artist  cannot  devote  months  and 
months  to  a  teaching  residency;  it  takes  precious  time 
from  his  life's  work.  I've  known  artists  who  were  offered 
teaching  jrositions-  at  good  stipends — xvho  turned  them 
down  because  the  school  administration  would  have 


loaded  them  up  with  many  courses  involving  long  teach¬ 
ing  hours.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  the  problem  runs  deeper  than  that.  Outside 
of  most  art  departments,  who  cares  anything  about  art 
anyway?  People  don't  regard  the  work  of  CVzanne  on 
the  same  level  as  the  work  of  Einstein.  .And  a  g<Kid  piece 
of  research  on  Uezanne  can't  compete  for  attention 
against  a  piece  of  research  on  Einstein.  A’et,  both  men 
are  eipially  important  in  the  eyes  of  history.  Until  edu¬ 
cation  understands  this,  there  will  always  be  a  lag  in  the 
arts,  an  overemphasis  on  science,  and  society  xvill  suffer. 

I  can't  absolve  the  Federal  Government,  either.  It  docs 
not  recognize  the  ecpial  importance  of  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  I  have  two  sons,  one  is  a  physicist  and  one  is  a 
sculptor.  The  physicist  has  his  degrees  and  spent  three 
years  at  Princeton  working  on  their  cyclotron:  he  is 
draft-exempt.  The  sculptor  attended  Swarthmore,  the 
M  useum  School  in  Boston,  and  he  does  fine  work:  he  has 
received  his  draft  notice  and  will  go  in  June.  Under 
existing  codes,  the  physicist  is  “essential"  and  the  sculptor 
isn't.  It's  a  preposterous  view  of  society's  basic  needs. 

1  think  more  and  more  this  country  is  waking  up  to 
this  inecpiality.  When  I  was  at  the  founding  meeting  for 
the  .As|)en  Design  Conference,  a  vice-president  of  a  huge 
automobile  corporation  told  me  that  the  difference  Ix*- 
tween  a  Chev  rolet,  a  Plymouth,  or  a  Ford  isn't  very  much. 
The  government  controls  the  gauge  of  steel  and  the 
strength  of  the  rubber  tires.  1  he  auto  union  controls  the 
cpiality  of  the  lalxrr.  Car  dealers  control  the  prices,  and 
so  on.  So  what  makes  the  difference?  Design.  This  is 
true  for  most  of  our  goods  today:  We  sell  our  jrroducts 
on  design.  .  .  . 

Tomorrow's  designers  and  artists  and  composers  are 
today's  school  and  college  students.  How  are  they  being 
trained?  Not  too  well.  I’hey  get  ttx>  heavy  a  dose  of 
liberal  arts  -  art  criticism  and  art  history — and  not 
enough  actual  doing.  C.ritical  faculties  develop  way  be¬ 
yond  the  level  of  eye-hand  coordination.  The  intellectual 
tasks  can  just  smother  the  creativ  e  urge  to  paint  or  write. 

.Another  thing  missing  in  most  art  programs  is  practi¬ 
cal  training  in  the  economic  realities  of  art.  I  once  worked 
for  the  C.IO  graphics  div  ision.  Some  eighty  well-trained 
{x*ople  worked  in  that  office.  Not  one  knew  the  first  thing 
about  ordering  a  piece  of  printing.  Like  most  art  students, 
they  had  lx*en  given  an  ivory  tower  education.  .  .  . 

.Art  students  should  have  a  place  in  the  school  or  col¬ 
lege  building  where  they  can  work,  a  place  they  aren't 
afraid  of  messing  up,  because  painting  and  sculpture  can 
be  messy  work.  It's  just  as  important  for  the  artist  as  it 
is  for  the  fellow  in  physics  or  chemistry.  No  one  questions 
the  needs  of  the  physics  or  chemistry  departments  to  hav  e 
nice  big  spaces  that  can  lx*  freely  used.  I'he  same  should 
apply  to  art  departments. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  the  idea  of  having  a  chemistry 
lab  in  a  high  school  or  even  a  college  would  have  been 
unthinkable.  But  today,  the  idea  of  not  having  one  is 
even  more  unthinkable. 

I  believe  the  same  thing  will  happen  for  artists.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  art  studio  will  be  a  necessity  for  every  scluxil  and 
college.  It  has  to  come.  • 
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Last  June  I  spoke  at  a  high  school  commencement  in 
J  a  small  Michigan  town.  Seated  on  the  stage  with  me 
were  the  principal,  superintendent,  and  members  of  the 
Ijoard  of  education.  Seated  in  the  first  few  rows  below  us 
w  as  the  graduating  class  of  1960. 

As  I  looked  at  them,  my  memories  took  me  back  to  the 
})re\  ions  year — to  a  similar  scene  that  I  had  witnessed  in 
Moscow.  Seated  in  front  of  the  stage  then  were  boys 
dressed  in  white  shirts,  black  ties,  dark  trousers;  their 
hair  cut  in  duck-tailed  fashion.  I'he  girls  looked  freshly 
scrubbed  and  wore  white  dresses.  Some  of  them  looked 
solemn  but  many  were  giggling. 

riiese  boys  and  girls  were  seated  in  a  large  auditorium, 
from  whose  ceiling  hung  an  immense  crystal  chandelier. 
The  faculty  and  school  administrators  sat  on  the  stage. 
.\ci  OSS  the  top  of  the  stage  was  a  large  crimson  banner 
whose  slogan  in  letters  of  gold  lauded  the  role  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  building  a  communist  society.  Flanking  each  side 
of  the  stage  were  two  jjlaster  plaques  bearing  the  profiles 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

Follow  ing  the  speech  of  a  Soviet  dignitary,  the  students 
filed  onto  the  stage  to  leceive  a  quick  handshake  and  a 
diploma.  .After  the  usual  congratulations  from  faculty  and 
parents,  the  graduation  class  went  to  a  party  and  ended 
their  graduation  night  cruising  slowly  up  the  Moscow 
river  on  a  boat  ride  that  lasted  until  dawn. 

'Fhese  memories  crowded  back  in  upon  me  as  I  sat 
upon  the  .American  stage,  and  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  the  similarity  of  the  two  graduation  scenes.  A’et, 
were  the  jiroducts  of  these  two  schools  the  same?  I’he 
answ  er,  I  decided,  is  “yes  ’  .  .  .  and  “no.” 

Fhe  Soviet  is  much  like  the  .American.  In  terms  of 
feelings,  desires,  ambitions;  in  terms  of  emotions  of  fear, 
love,  humor,  anger;  in  terms  of  a  love  of  good  food, 
music,  and  entertainment,  the  two  are  indeed  much  alike. 

Fhe  typical  man  who  rides  the  subway  and  walks  the 
streets  of  the  Soviet  Union  fervently  expresses  a  desire 
for  peace,  Druzhha  cc  Mir,  brotherhood  and  Peace — 
these  two  words  are  quickly  learned  by  the  traveler  in  the 
.S()\  iet  Union  and  slowly,  if  e\  er,  forgotten. 

1  jjai  ticularly  remember  my  first  sustained  contact  with 


So\iets.  Our  plane  was  late  getting  into  Moscow  from 
Ck)penhagen,  and  we  were  forced  to  take  a  late  dinner 
in  the  hotel.  .After  we  finished  our  meal  several  of  us  were 
eager  to  \enture  outside  and  to  walk  the  streets  of  this 
legendary  city.  Our  hotel,  the  Leningrad,  was  situated 
on  a  large  intersection  called  Komsomolskaya  Square. 
.Around  the  square  were  many  railroad  terminals  includ¬ 
ing  the  Kazakhstan  terminal  (the  'Frans-Siberian  railroad 
station  i  and  the  Leningrad  station.  Fiven  at  this  late  hour 
the  square  was  bustling  with  jieople.  .As  we  walked  across 
the  plaza  two  young  men  walked  up  behind  us  and  jostled 
us  as  if  by  accident.  (Soviets  use  this  procedure  constantly 
to  strike  up  a  con\ersation.)  They  turned,  ajjologized, 
and  then  asked,  “Are  you  English?” 

“No,’"  we  replied,  “We  come  from  the  United 
When  they  heard  that,  the  young  men  grew  excited  and 
shouted  to  passersby,  “Here  are  some  .Americans.” 

We  were  s(K)n  surrounded  by  So\  iets.  each  pressing  into 
the  center  of  the  circle  to  see  these  .Americans.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  expect  on  our  first  night  in  .Moscow,  we  were 
a  bit  apprehensive.  .As  it  turned  out,  the  crowd  was  good 
natured  and  curious  about  our  way  of  life.  We  exchanged 
j)ictures  of  our  homes  and  families.  I  showed  the  crowd 
a  photograph  of  my  wife  and  little  girl  standing  in  front 
of  Michigan  State  University’s  magnificent  library  build¬ 
ing.  One  Russian  excitedly  exclaimed,  “This  is  your 
house?”  I  was  flattered,  but  I  assured  him  that  I  lived 
in  much  more  modest  cjuarters. 

As  we  talked  that  night  on  Komsomolskaya  Stjuare, 
these  people  told  us  much  about  their  desires  for  building 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  families.  When  we 
departed  they  called  to  us,  “Druzhha  ee  Mir.” 

.Another  experience  that  illustrates  how  interested  the 
typical  Soviet  man  on  the  street  is  in  Americans  happened 
half  way  around  the  world  in  the  Soviet  republic  of 
Uzbekistan.  .As  I  strolled  along  its  streets  one  day,  an 
Uzbek  jostled  me.  He  looked  at  me,  apologized,  and  then 
said,  “Are  you  English?” 

I  smiled  and  replied,  “No,  Fm  not.  I  am  an  American.” 

His  face  lighted  up  and  he  spoke  much  more  rapidly 
than  I  could  follow  with  my  limited  understanding  of 
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Kussian.  I  was  able  to  catch  snatches  of  his  explosive 
conversation  that  indicated  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  an 
American,  and  to  he  able  to  tell  an  American  that  his 
fondest  hojx*  was  for  Druzhba  cc  Stir  in  the  world.  He 
hojjed  that  I  would  take  hack  this  message  to  the  |K‘ople 
of  the  United  States. 

We  carried  on  a  corufisation  for  some  time,  and  I 
found  it  excet'din^ly  difficult  to  leave  this  man.  He 
talked  about  liis  family,  his  jjeisonal  desires  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  his  job.  In  all  of  this,  I  was  struck  that  this  cliance 
Soviet  act|uaintance  had  the  same  aspirations  as  those  of 
my  friends  in  the  United  States. 

.\  similar  incident  occurred  in  .Moscow's  Hotel  Ukraine 
when  one  of  my  colleaitues  addressed  a  remark  to  her 
chamliermaid.  The  cham})ermaid  stopped  Iier  dusting, 
surprised  to  hear  fluent  Russian  from  the  lips  of  an  .Amer¬ 
ican  lady,  gasped,  'A'ou  s[M'ak  Russian  beautifully!'’  and 
sat  down  on  the  bed  and  cried.  My  unner\ed  colleague 
asked,  “Is  my  Russian  that  had?  "  The  woman  looked  up 
and  said,  “Oh  no,  no.  1  am  so  pleased  tliat  you  under¬ 
stand  me  so  that  1  ran  tell  you  to  please  go  hack  and  tell 
your  leaders  that  \^e  do  not  want  war.  W’e  don't  want  to 
fight  you  over  (!hina.  [  I  his  incident  tCK^k  place  during  the 
Quemoy-Matsu  crisis  in  tlie  fall  of  19.')8.]  We  simply  want 
to  he  left  alone.  You  should  have  seen  this  city  during 
Woild  War  H.  It  is  just  now  iH-ginning  to  reco\er  from 
the  devastation  that  war  !)rouglit  us." 

Ykt,  tmf.  So\iet  is  also  very  mucli  unlike  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  For  one  thing,  he  |M>ssesses  a  high  degree  of 
training  hut  \ery  little  lil)eral  education. 

.A  .So\  iet  professor  of  chemistry  prol)ahly  knows  chem¬ 
istry  as  well  as  any  chemist  in  the  world.  Hut  unlike  some 
cliemists  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  he  rarely  knows 
much  alxuit  issiu-s  outside  his  own  field. 

riiis  came  out  in  an  inters  iew  with  several  .American 
professors,  a  So\it-t  physics  professor,  and  a  Soviet  pro- 
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fessor  of  Englisli.  We  met  at  the  Research  Institute  for 
Methodology  in  Moscow.  The  English  professor  was 
translating  for  the  physics  professor  as  he  described  his 
work  to  us.  When  the  physicist  spoke  of  macfiinery  used 
to  measure  wave  lengths,  the  Soviet  professor  of  English 
interrupted  his  colleague,  turned  to  us,  and  ajx)logized 
for  giving  us  a  poor  translation.  “I  know  tfiat  I  must  be 
doing  sometfiing  wrong,”  he  said,  “for  I  have  translated 
what  my  colleague  has  said  as  ‘measuring  wave  lengths.’ 
Now  I  am  sure  that  this  is  ridiculous,  for  whoever  heard 
of  anyone  l)eing  able  to  measure  a  wave?’’  The  two  of 
them  went  into  a  flurry  of  discussion,  then  the  translator 
turned  to  us  and  we  assured  him  that  his  physicist  col¬ 
league  was  quite  correct.  ^Vhereupon,  the  .Soviet  transla¬ 
tor  ajK)logized  to  his  colleague  and  to  us  and  said,  “You 
must  understand,  I  am  a  professor  of  languages.  This  is 
completely  out  of  my  field.” 

Later  I  had  a  curious  exchange  with  a  young  lady  at 
the  Moscow  City  Institute  for  .Advanced  Training  of 
I'eachers.  The  girl  approached  me  outside  of  the  institute 
l)uilding  and  fX)litely  said,  “Excuse  me  sir,  but  what  class 
are  you  in?'’  I  told  her  that  I  was  not  a  student  at  the 
Institute  hut  was  simply  a  visiting  professor  studying  the 
educational  system  of  her  country.  .She  said,  “A’es,  yes,  I 
know,  but  wliat  c/avj  are  you  in?”  I  again  reassured  her 
that  I  was  not  in  any  class  but  that  I  was  there  only  to 
make  an  informal  survey.  She  looked  at  me,  smiled 
rather  confusedly,  and  said,  “Yes,  yes,  thank  you  very 
much.  Goodby.” 

It  wasn’t  until  she  had  left  that  I  realized  what  she 
had  I)een  trying  to  ask  me.  She  wanted  to  know  which 
social  class  I  belonged  to.  During  our  conversation  she 
told  me  that  she  was  a  student  of  history  and  was  writing 
her  candidate’s  thesis  on  the  United  States  and  its  people. 
I'o  lier,  evidently,  .America  was  divided  into  rigidly 
drawn  class  lines. 

This  notion  of  class  was  brought  home  to  me  again  on 
my  way  to  the  airjxirt  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  the  Sov  iet 
Union.  Victoria,  one  of  our  interpreters,  was  sitting  next 
to  me  on  the  bus  that  was  taking  us  to  the  airport.  I 
mentioned  that  in  just  a  few  hours  I'd  l)e  home  with  my 
wife  again.  She  turned  to  me,  “Tell  me,  Dr.  Rudman, 
why  is  it  that  you  speak  so  often  of  your  wife?'’  I  pointed 
out  to  her  that  I  had  a  great  afTection  for  my  wife. 

Victoria  then  said,  ‘i)o  all  .American  men  love  their 
wives?” 

“I  don't  know,  A’ictoria'’  I  replied,  “I  don’t  know  all 
.American  men.  I  do  know  that  those  men  who  are  friends 
of  mine  seem  to  be  very  satisfied  with  their  wives.” 

I'hen  Victoria  said,  “Was  your  wife  poor  when  she 
married  you?”  “\’es,”  I  said,  “she  was.  But  then  again,  so 
was  I.” 

“/5  it  possible  for  a  poor  girl  to  marry  a  rich  man  in 

merical" 

.Again  the  element  of  class. 

How  did  these  people  form  their  views?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  ex|)ect  that  adults  who  possess  a  college  education 
should  be  so  naive  and  should  hold  so  prov  incial  a  view 
al)out  other  people  in  the  world? 

If  we  think  how  individuals  are  educated  in  any  so- 
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Afoi  r-story  brick  mansion  in 
the  noitluvest  sccticni  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C'..,  is  the  little  led  school- 
house  to  some  forty  7- 1 1 -year-old 
children  of  Russian  d  jiloinats.  'I'he 
four-year  Embassy  school  is  headed 
by  Polina  CJoUnkina  who  shares 
teaching  duties  with  three  other  So- 
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viet-trained  teachers.  Part-time  stall 
is  recruited  from  the  Sf)\iet  Embassy 
except  for  two  English  teachers  su])- 
plied  by  the  1).  C’-.  schtxd  board.  C'ur- 
riculuin  parallels  that  ofTered  in 
‘’home''  schools  with  one  concession 
to  U.  S.  environment  English  is  be¬ 
gun  in  the  first  grade  instead  f)f  the 
third. 

Embassy  scIkk)!  classes  exchange 
visits  with  American  schools  in  the 
(Capital.  'Pheir  other  contact  with 
I'.  S.  pupils  is  via  letters  from  chil¬ 
dren  who  write  to  ask  alx)ut  Russia. 
(One  Embassy  official  commented, 
delicately,  that  he  was  “surprised”  at 
the  misspelling  in  these  letters;  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling  are  gi\  en  heavy  em- 
phasis  in  Russian  classrooms.)  C’.hess 
is  not  taught  but  most  children  play 
it  at  rest  periods. 

The  So\it‘t  goseiriment  follows  a 
policy  ol  child-centered  diplomacy: 
parents  end  their  tours  of  duty  when 
their  (  hildren  graduate  here.  • 

OVERVIEW 


ciety,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Like  all  people,  Russians 
recei\e  their  education  through  the  textlxxiks  they  read 
in  sch(K)ls,  through  newspapers,  television,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  and  literature — all  tightly  controlled,  in  their  case, 
by  the  central  government.  Let  me  cite  some  examples  of 
this  education. 

I  fere  is  w  hat  Soviet  youngsters  learn  alxmt  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  satellite  countries  in  the  late  1940's: 

“.Vfter  ^Vorld  War  II  ('1939  4.'))  |x)pular  democratic 
revolutions  came  out  victorious  in  a  number  of  Eurojjean 
and  .Asian  countr  ies,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
regime  of  a  peoples  democracy  in  these  countries.  \ 
peoples  democracy  ensures  .socialist  reconstruction  of 
srK'iety.  .  .  . 

“Radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  countries  of 
jx-oples  democracies;  the  influence  of  foreign  capital  has 
been  eliminated,  and  agrarian  -  reform  carried  out,  tlie 
land  being  confiscated  from  the  land  owners  and  made 
over  to  landless  and  land-hungry  peasants;  basic  indus¬ 
trial  enter[)rises,  banks  and  chief  m»“ans  of  transjxvrtation 
and  communicatif)n  nationalized,  i.  e.  serjuestrated  from 
the  capitalists  and  turned  into  state-owned  projKTty'’.* 

One  evening,  late  in  .August  of  19.58,  I  sat  in  the  living 
KKHu  of  our  suite  in  the  Hotel  Leningrad  listening  to  an 
rwening  newsrast.  .After  the  usual  local  and  national  news, 
the  comnu-ntator  became  es|)ecially  somber  and  read  a 
bulletin  which  claimed  that  .American  Marines  had  just 
landed  in  Singa[K>re  and  that  the  .Soviet  foreign  office 
was  sending  the  L’.  S.  State  Department  a  strong  note  of 
protest,  riiis  caused  some  anxious  moments  for  our  group 
and  after  dinner  that  evening  we  went  to  the  .American 
embassy  to  check  on  the  reijort.  The  embassy  officials 
assured  us  that  they  knew  nothing  of  .American  troop 
moviMiients  in  that  area  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
their  dispatches  to  indicate  that  .American  trfxips  were 
anywhere  near  Singajxire. 

fhe  following  evening,  on  the  same  newscast,  the 
announcer  read  the  note  of  protest  that  was  allegedly 
sent  to  our  .State  Department.  He  indicated  that  a  very 
serious  crisis  might  lx*  brewing  in  the  Far  East. 

rwenty-four  hours  later  the  same  announcer  indicated 
that  the  State  De]rartment  had  notified  the  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  that  all  .American  troops  were  Ix'ing  re¬ 
moved  imnxxliately  from  Singajxire.  One  could  only 
assume  that  the  .Americans  had  backed  down  to  stiff 
Sov  iet  demands. 

1  he  following  evening  the  Sov  iet  jxxiple  were  notified 
through  their  news  jrrograms  that  the  Chinese  commu¬ 
nists  had  begun  to  shell  the  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
fx'cause  of  troojj  movements  of  the  L^nited  States  and 
Chinese  Nationalists. 

We  checked  into  this  on  our  return  home  and  found 
no  one  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Sov  iet  note  of  protest 
or  of  our  withdrawal  from  Singajxire  or  even  of  the 
Marines  ev  er  landing  in  Singajxire.  We  had  to  conclude 
that  the  Sov  iets  knew  that  the  Chinese  communists  were 
going  to  shell  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  were  jirejiaring 

*  I.  I.  Maiiiavfv,  Kronom/V  (it'ogtaphy  of  h'orfign  Counirits.  Leningrad: 
Stale  'le\ll>(M)k  Ful>lishint;  House  of  the  Ministry  of  Education^  RSFSR,  IW?. 


their  people  for  this  act  of  aggression  by  manufacturing 
an  air  of  crisis. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  I  turned  on  the  television  set 
in  our  hotel  suite  just  as  a  program  was  starting.  The 
ojK'ning  scene  showed  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Pentagon 
building,  and  finally  two  American  Army  officers  within 
a  Pentagon  office.  .A  cajitain  had  just  received  orders 
from  a  colonel,  saluted  smartly,  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walk<‘d  out  of  the  office. 

Fhe  next  scene  showed  an  airjilane  winging  its  way 
across  the  ocean.  This  dissolved  into  a  third  scene  which 
ojiened  on  Red  Square  and  on  a  man  walking  away  from 
the  camera  dressed  as  any  Soviet  would  dress  on  a  balmy 
sjiring  day.  .As  he  turned  to  face  the  camera,  all  could  see 
that  he  was  the  same  .American  military  man  now  dressed 
in  civilian  clothes.  It  was  a  heavy-handed  story  about  an 
.American  sjiy  in  Moscow. 

Not  a  day  went  by  during  my  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  I  did  not  read  some  provocative  piece  in  Pravda, 
Izrestia,  or  the  London  Daily  Worker  aliout  .American 
aggression  or  war-mongering  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
Fhrough  all  of  their  news  media,  the  Soviet  citizens  were 
made  to  understand  that  the  problems  centering  around 
any  international  crisis  (like  that  precipitated  by  the 
Red  Chinese  shelling  of  the  ofT-shore  islands)  were  due, 
basically,  to  the  aggressive  acts  and  the  intervention  of 
the  United  .States  government.  While  I  read  these  news- 
jiajxTS.  and  while  I  listened  to  these  newscasts,  so  did 
two-hundred  million  Soviet  citizens. 

Even  I  found  these  stories  to  be  momentarily  convinc¬ 
ing.  What  else,  then,  can  we  exjiect  from  the  Soviet 
citizen,  who  from  childhood  lives  in  a  society  which  con¬ 
trols  all  his  reading,  all  his  listening,  all  his  viewing? 

This  rkminiscence  started  with  a  description  of  a 
Soviet  secondary  school  commencement.  It  barely 
seems  jiossible  to  me  that  I  graduated  from  an  .American 
secondary  school  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I 
stejijx'd  out  into  a  world  for  which  I  was  somewhat  pre- 
jiared.  I'he  depression  was  lifting,  job  ojijxirtunities  were 
increasingly  available,  and  some  vague  trouble  was  be- 
gining  to  brew  in  Germany. 

.A  jxijiular  slogan  of  two  decades  ago  was,  “.America 
First,”  but  then  the  world  blew  uji. 

We  have  since  jiassed  through  sound  barriers,  thermal 
barriers,  the  .Air  .Age,  the  .Atomic  .Age,  and  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  the  .Space  .Age.  Thanks  to  the  Soviets,  man¬ 
kind  has,  for  the  first  time,  seen  the  other  side  of  the 
moon.  What  the  world  will  be  like  two  decades  hence  I 
wouldn't  venture  to  guess. 

Right  now  we  live  in  a  world  that  is  divided  into  two 
suspicious  camps.  The  Soviets  have  a  wrong  picture  of 
us;  we  have  an  incomplete  picture  of  them.  The  greatest 
danger  to  peace  comes  from  the  deadly  combination  of 
the  swift  technological  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union 
coujiled  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  its  neighbors. 
'Fhe  future  of  the  world  and — because  of  the  fearful 
arsenal  of  weajxins  on  both  sides — the  future  of  the 
human  race  dejiends  ujxin  our  ability  to  live  in  peace 
and  in  understanding  with  each  other.  • 
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Raising  money  today  is  harder  than  ever  before. 

There’s  not  a  person  you  know  who  hasn’t  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  committees,  bombarded  through  the  mails 
or  tagged  on  the  streets. 

So  just  remember  when  your  School,  College  or  Univer¬ 
sity  .sets  out  to  rai.se  funds  it’s  easier  and  easier  for 
people  you  ask  for  money  to  say,  “No.” 

That’s  why  so  many  Educational  Institutions  have  turned 
over  the  ever-present  problem  of  organizing  fund-raising 


appeals  to  the  American  City  Bureau.  Since  1913  our 
experienced  staff  has  been  the  guiding  and  driving  force 
in  more  than  3,600  campaigns. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  this  experience  can  help 
your  School  raise  the  money  you  need?  Just  call  or  write 
our  nearest  office.  Without  cost  to  you,  we’ll  make  a 
study  of  your  special  problems  and  prepare  an  individual 
plan  to  meet  them. 


AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  Professional  Fund-Raising  Counsel  for  Almost  Half-a-Century 


Chicago  1,  111. 
3520  Prudential  Plaza 


New  York  16,  N.Y. 
386  Park  Avenue  South 


Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

1375  Peachtree  St.  Bldg. 


Houston  25,  Texas 
1202  Prudential  Bldg. 


Sacramento  25,  Calif. 
451  Parkfoir  Drive 


Founding  Member  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel 
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MAINTENANCE 


Guide  to 
Total  Safety 

Acciuknts  on  school  premises  each  year  send  roughly 
one  student  or  faculty  inemlxT  in  ten  to  the  campus 
infirmary  or  hospital,  \\ith  sensible  safety  precautions, 
most  of  these  accidents  would  not  have  happened. 

.\  check  into  these  casualties  shows  that  the  majority  of 
them  occur  in  the  chemistry  lab  or  on  the  athletic  field  or 
result  from  bad  building  design.  A  guide  to  total  safety 
for  sc’luH)!  and  college  administrators  should  therefore 
take  the  three  areas  into  account. 

Laboratory.  .Students,  e\en  their  instructors,  are  some¬ 
times  unaware — until  the  second  time — of  the  dangers  of 
exiM-riments  that  involve  luizardous  chemicals,  high  volt¬ 
age  electricity,  [iressures,  and  vacuums. 

.Some  universities  ha\e  anticipated  just  such  dangers 
and  are  setting  up  lab  safety  courses  for  graduate  teaching 
assistants  and  instructors.  One  university  chemistrv'  de¬ 
partment  has  safety  down  to  a  system:  it  analyzes  each 
lalKiratory  experiment  and  outlines  the  hazards,  gives  the 
outline  to  each  student  and  incorjxirates  the  results  into 
directions  for  the  instructor,  and  even  explains  any  dif¬ 
ferences  in  safety  re(|uirements  In'tween  school  and  in¬ 
dustrial  lab. 

Some  institutions  are  also  setting  up  basic  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  a  modern  lalxiratory  and  are  remodeling  or 
building  labs  to  exact  specifications.  This  is  noteworthy, 
for  stepped-up  science  ])rograms  have  brought  labora¬ 
tories  into  buildings  never  designed  for  them. 

ScluHil  and  college  safety  practices  should  be  checked 
against  recommendations  published  by  such  recognized 
safety  groups  as  the  Manufacturing  C^hemists  .Assoc  iation, 
the  .American  Conference  of  Governmental  Hygienists, 
and  the  National  .Safety  Council.  Meanwhile,  check  your 
laboratories  against  this  safety  list ; 

1 .  Every  work  space  should  hav  e  clear  access  to  at  least 
two  exits. 

2.  Lab  ecjuijjinent  -benches,  cabinets,  storage  units — 
and  its  housing  should  be  of  metal  or  fire-resistant  con¬ 
struction.  Never  let  combustible  materials  accumulate. 

3.  Piov  ide  a  div  iding  shield  or  barricade  between  back- 
to-back  benches.  Reagent  shelves  should  have  a  center 
stop  to  prevent  bottles  being  pushed  ofT. 

4.  Install  enough  independently  vented  fume  hoods 
with  a  face  velcK'ity  of  100  ft.  per  min.  to  prevent  transfer 


By  Gustave  Scheffler,  instructor  in  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota's  School  of  Public  Health  and  safety  engineer  with  the 
University  Health  Service. 


of  toxic  or  inflammable  chemicals  during  experiments. 

5.  For  experiments  that  must  be  left  unattended  (long- 
duration  evaporations  or  distillations),  provide  a  fume 
hood  and  a  safety  device  that  will  stop  the  process  in 
event  of  overheating  or  ecpiipment  failure. 

6.  Provide  eye  protection  (safety  glasses  or  face 
shields) ,  eye  wash  fountain,  and  emergency  respiratory- 
protection  (gas  masks  or  breathing  apparatus).  ^Vhere 
(juantities  of  acid  fumes  or  other  skin-damaging  materials 
exist,  provide  an  acid-proof,  gas-tight  emergency  suit. 

7.  Locate  small  carbon  dioxide  fire  extinguishers 
throughout  the  lab  for  small  bench  fires  and  larger  dry 
chemical  extinguishers  by  each  exit  and  in  areas  where 
cpiantities  of  flammables  are  used. 

8.  Store  flanunable  chemicals  and  liquids  in  approved 
safety  cans  that  hold  no  more  than  one  pint,  and  place  in 
metal  lockers. 

9.  Keep  compressed  gas  cylinders  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  Never  store  flammable  gas  cylinders  with  oxygen 
cylinders. 

Athletic  field.  Some  institutions  report  that  50  percent 
of  their  student  injuries  occur  on  the  playing  fields.  Con¬ 
cerned  sports  officials  are  pressing  for  more  protective 
athletic  gear  (as  protective  to  the  opponent  as  to  the 
wearer — this  hasn't  been  the  case  so  far)  and  to  revised 
methods  of  play  that  will  help  cut  down  injuries. 

Meanwhile,  some  suggested  rules  of  the  game: 

1 .  Keep  playing  fields  and  floors  in  top  condition. 

2.  Provide  or  retjuire  athletes  to  wear  protective  equip¬ 
ment. 

3.  Retjuire  that  all  games  and  sports  events  be  offici- 


Location  of  student  injuries  requiring  attention  of  a  doctor  or 
absence  from  school.  In  buildings,  one-third  of  accidents  oc¬ 
cur  in  gyms  and  one-fifth  in  classrooms;  on  grounds,  more  oc¬ 
cur  during  organized  than  unorganized  activities.  [Courtesy 
S<  hrH)l  Ih'alth  Practice,  C.  I’.  Mosby  Co.,  1960.) 
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Maintenance  (continued) 


atcd  by  qualified  siiper\  isors. 

4.  Modify  rules  in  accordance  with 
the  experience,  age,  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  players. 

5.  Super\ise  ofT-cainpus  athletics 
that  are  danger-prone.  (One  mid- 
western  unisersity  worked  mountain 
climbing  into  its  recreation  program 
when  it  found  students  learning  the 
sjxirt  on  local  clilTs  without  training 
or  super\  ision.  Others  are  suijer\  ising 
programs  in  skiing,  tobogganing,  skin 
di\ing.  and  e\en  sports  car  racing.) 

Building  design.  While  a  student 
may  exercise  caution  in  the  chemistry 
lab  and  on  the  playground,  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  further  dangers  in  classrooms 
and  corridors  unh'ss  safety  standards 
ha\e  been  followed  in  the  design  and 
maintenance  of  these  areas.  Some 
cautions  heri'; 

1.  Be  sure  that  there  are  enough 
exits  where  needed  in  each  large 
space.  Oheck  specifics  in  the  National 
Building  Clode. 

2.  Enclose  stairways  or  install  au¬ 
tomatic  closing  fire  doors  to  prevent 
spread  of  smoke  and  fire. 

3.  Keep  corridors  and  stairways 
fully  lighted  while  the  building  is  in 
use  and  use  approwd  lights  to  mark 
exits.  .Assembly  areas  should  have 
stand-by  emergency  lighting  to  pre 
vent  panic  in  event  of  ])ovver  failure. 

4.  Keep  floors  in  anti-slip  condi¬ 
tion.  Hard  fl(K)r  mateiials  like  ter- 
raz/o  tile  should  hav  e  an  abrasive  cast 
into  the  surface.  Vinyl  tile  should  be 
protected  by  an  all-]}lastic  floor  finish. 

f).  Specify  metal  or  noncombusti¬ 
ble  materials  in  building  and  equi]j- 
ment.  Investigate  all  plastics  used  in 
building  or  equipment  for  fire  re¬ 
tardant  qualities  (some  emit  toxic 
gases  when  attacked  by  fire) . 

6.  Provide  fire-fighting  apjjaratus 
— preferably  fire  detection  and  alarm 
systems  and  automatic  sprinklers — in 
classroom  buildings,  and  particularly 
in  dormitories,  laboratories,  and 
shops. 

The  final  guide  to  total  safety  is 
simply  this;  draw  up  a  set  of  specific 
safety  regulations  that  cover  every 
area  and  every  activity,  and  assign 
ies]x)nsibility  to  see  that  they  are  en¬ 
forced.  • 


NO  WELDING  FUMES 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  SHOP! 


This  fast,  inexpensive  National  overhead 
smoke  Removal  System  has  a  4*  ID  flexible 
tube  and  hood  at  each  welding  station  for 
complete  smoke  removal.  Ball  joints  permit 
hood  to  be  moved  anywhere  on  work  bench 
without  twisting  tube.  Screens  prevent 
debris  from  entering  system.  Shut*off 
dampers  stop  unnecessary  heat  loss.  Cost  of 
ten  outlet  system  about  $155  per  station. 


NO  DUST  OR  SHAVINGS 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  SHOP! 


Get  rid  of  dangerous  dust  and  wood  shavings 
without  clean-up  problems.  Powerful  blower, 
self-cleaning  wheel  convey  them  to  Cyclone 
Collector  for  easy  clean  out.  Clean,  filtered 
air  returns  to  shop  with  no  heat  loss.  Custom 
installation  design  FREE  if  you  send  sketch 
showing  machine  location,  blower  location 
preferred,  beam  location,  height  and  general 
dimensions.  Cost  of  ten  outlet  system  about 
$225  per  station. 


NO  EXHAUST  FUMES 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  SHOP! 


Compact  National  Exhaust  System  removes 
carbon  monoxide  right  at  source — the  ex¬ 
haust  pipe.  No  heat  loss,  no  rearrangement 
of  present  shop  layout.  Choice  of  6  overhead 
or  underfloor  systems.  Can  be  engineered  to 
yovir  specific  application.  Kit  includes  motor, 
blower,  ducting,  flexible  tubing,  ete.,  ready 
to  install. 


Educators  who  take  pride  in  their 
teaching  and  want  their  students  to 
use  the  best  materials  rely  on  these 
proven  Prang  and  Old  Faithful  Pro¬ 
ducts.  They  are  unsurpassed  for  qual¬ 
ity,  performance  and  adaptability. 

H'rite  for  ne<w  product  circulars. 

Dept.  Or-4 


Tell  your  architect  or  write  today 
for  catalog  and  details  of 
FREE  planning  service. 


OF  GARAGE  VENTILATION,  INC 
145-A  W.  WIlllAM  STREET  >  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


Walk  it! 


Vacuum  attachment  designed  for  school  floor  areas 


Fast  action,  wide  track  squeegee  . .  .  saves  time 
and  money  in  cleaning  large  floor  areas 

Rt-ady  to  (lo,  and  Go  it  Doos  .  .  .  with  big,  fast,  powerful  swipes  that  make  wet  pick-up 
of  any  solution  a  breeze.  That’s  the  ’Prop-Mop  a  rugged,  superbly  engineered  squeegee 
attachment  for  vacuums.  It  cuts  hours  out  of  big  jobs  ...  it  produces  swift-moving 
efficiency,  new  economy.  Operators  naturally  do  a  bt'tter  job.  St*e  it  in  action  -  watch  it 
walk,  trot  or  run!  thk  tkot-.mop  squkk(;kk  attacuks  in  skconds  to  ai.i.  tor.nado  3tK» 

AND  400  SKRIKS  VACUUMS,  UNCUUDINC  THOSK  IN  SKRVICK. 


■  Write  Today  for  Trot-Mop  Literature . . .  Demonitratfbn^  m  i 
RREUER  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

5088  NO.  RAVENSWOOD,  CHICAGO  40.  ILL. 

□  Send  complete  literature  on  the  TROP-MOP 
Vacuum  squeegee.  □  Would  like  to  see  it  demonstrated. 

Name _ 


Company. 


■ 


City. 


-Zone. 


Circle  OV-236 


We  are  sold  on  this  method  of 
heating  and  ventilating. . . 


—Karl  W.  Fuge,  Engineer  A.S.C.E. 
Waterman,  Fuge  &  Associates,  Inc. 


February 


First  hand  experience — an  installation  in 
their  own  office — is  a  solid  enough  rea- 
son  why  Waterman.  Fuge  &  Associates, 
Inc.  are  sold '  on  the  Burgess-Manning 
Radiant  Heating,  Cooling  and  Acoustic 
Ceiling. 


DeGeneVe  Ccrapany,  Inc* 
4040  n.  126  Street 
BrooV-fleld,  Wisconsin 

Attn:  HouardW.  Harper 


Re:  Burgees-ttannlng 


Gentlemen: 


the  construction  of  ^o  ec^o« 

r  heating  and 

V.  Lutheran  School  at  W^  Bend 
nlle  High  School.  The  o«ner8  have 
of  thes?  systens. 

heated  hy  a  Burgess-J'annlng^ll  Ing, 

^iftTd  “"n  o?^  ^flc.  ®-eess 

^rre"om^cM»^ 

Ifiuer  and  upper  sectlone,  naring 

|.rt  to  lntr^a«c-  With  the  ise  of 

ed  only  four  nechanlcal  ties  unic 
^ese  are  one  Inch  pipes  eupplyl^ 


led  and  supervised 

Ceilings,  both  fo: 
Thice  schools  were  St.  John's 
section  of  the  new 


As  you  a't\ow, 
usln^  " 
poseSa- 

reen'weirsatlsried  with  the  onerax 

The  addition  to  our  ^  '’^f^'l-^sal 
vhlch  has  proven  to  be  entire  y 
wall  hung  w  free  star.dlng  units,: 

tical.^o  nee  of  “J  °L  v  , 

of  the  type  of  consUucti^  ^Ich  ' 
Manning  Celling  Provides  boW  a  n^ 
stallation,  combining  the 
..rmnletely  unobtruslve  system. 
sSSion  to  our  heating  Pno^ems. 
“dfvoid  of  structural  t^ 

Piping  and  duct  worV  extremely  ^ 

sir"tMiarng.  two 

^i:tttr\othecell^ 
they  are  over  a  projecting 

We  are  presently  worVlng  on  the  d 

slarutiliae  the  Burgess-Manning 

eluS  and  shop.  We  are  so  sold  o: 
school  buildings  that  we  are  at 

several  additional  buildings  now 


And  .  .  .  this  is  why  this  prominent  Wis¬ 
consin  architectural  and  engineering  firm 
are  continuing  to  utilize  the  Burgess- 
Manning  Radiant  Ceiling  on  their  jobs 
now  in  the  drawing  stage  .  .  .  and.  of 
course,  on  their  future  jobs,  too. 

For  better  buildings  .  .  .  with  the  budget 
no  bigger  .  .  .  specify  the  Burgess- 
Manning  Radiant  Heating,  Cooling  and 
Acoustic  Ceiling  ...  it  has  many  real 
dollar-and-cents  advantages  and  as¬ 
sured  design  flexibility. 


Today  .  .  .  write  for  complete  literature, 
specifications,  etc.  Ask  for  Bulletin  138-3T 


Professional  Engineer 


If  you  are  not  receiving  the  Burgess- 
Manning  "b.  t.  u."  .  .  .  your  letter¬ 
head  request  will  bring  you  monthly 
invaluable  information  on  Burgess- 
Manning  Radiant  Heating,  Cooling 
and  Acoustic  Ceilings  for  schools, 
hospitals  and  office-commercial  build¬ 
ings. 


AndtiUctufud  Pioducti  ^iuUio*s 

749  East  Park  Avenue  •  Libertyville,  Illinois 


Arthur  E.  Waterman,  Architect  and  Karl 
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The  Ungraded 
High  School 


The  single,  largest  block  to  ex¬ 
cellence  in  our  schools  is  the 
lockstep  grade  secjuencc.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  advancing  pupils  arbitrarily 
grade  by  grade  began  a  century  ago 
and  it  has  been  imprisoning  talent 
and  blunting  intellect  ever  since. 

The  first  to  break  out  of  the  grade 
secpience  mold  have  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  .\fter  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  ungraded  plan 
at  MellKxirne  (Florida)  High  School 
the  first  high  scIuh)!  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  to  try  it — I  l)elie\c  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ungrading  are  even  more  im- 
pressi\e  in  the  senior  high  school 
piogram.  Certainly,  the  degree  of 
programming  flexibility  it  permits  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  administrator's  wildest 
dream. 

Under  our  ungraded  plan,  Mel- 
l)ourne  students,  who  would  normally 
be  placed  in  grades  ten  through 
tweke,  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  into  four  categories:  ad¬ 
vanced  college  placement;  acceler¬ 
ated;  average;  and  remedial.  Each 
student  programs  six  courses  in  one 
of  the  four  categories,  which  arc  de¬ 
termined  solely  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
formance  on  achiev  ement  tests.  ( IQ 
and  aptitude  alone  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  reliable  indicators  of  jx^rform- 
ance.) 

Organization  is  so  flexible  that  a 
student  who,  say,  achieves  high  in 
math  and  low  in  English  can  pursue 
calculus  at  the  advanced  college 
placement  level  while  taking  a  reme¬ 
dial  English  course.  The  flexibility 
also  {jermits  students  to  Ijc  shifted  to 
another  category  as  soon  as  latent 
talents  mature. 

The  ungraded  plan  has  an  extra 
l)onus:  it  brings  advanced  college 
placement  work  within  the  range  of 
small  schools.  A  school  which  might 


By  B.  Frank  Brown,  principal  of  the 
ungraded  Melbourne  (Florida)  High 
School. 


have  no  nK)re  than  six  advanced  ! 
placement  seniors  might  not  be  able  j 
to  justify  scheduling  a  special  class  | 
for  so  few;  but  in  an  ungraded  sys-  j 
tern  enough  high  achievers  would  be  I 
found  within  the  school  to  pool  into  ! 
one  ad\  anced  placement  class.  ^ 

I’he  numlter  of  credits  a  student  | 
earns  is  unafTected  by  ungrading.  ! 
The  only  difference  is  that  he  earns  | 
them  on  an  achievement  lev  el  instead  ' 
of  grade  level. 

We  have  sjxvken  so  far  only  from  j 
the  administrative  standjxnnt.  How  j 
do  the  students  feel  alxnit  the  un-  I 

I 

graded  plan?  The  reaction  of  one  16-  ' 
year-old  is  typical:  “I  find  it  e.xciting.  | 
I  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  older  i 
kids  in  my  class  and  I'm  astounded 
and  a  little  burned  up  at  how  much 
the  younger  ones  know.  The  comjx^- 
tition  is  keen.'’  I 

The  competition  produced  one 
drawback  we  hadn't  cxjx*cted:  a 
drop-off  in  election  of  fringe  or  non- 
academic  subjects,  band  and  art  par¬ 
ticularly.  Enrollment  in  band,  long 
one  of  the  most  popular  subjects,  in 
fact  dropjx;d  to  the  jxiint  where  band 
direction  lx;came  a  part-time  job. 

( We  comjx:nsated  by  reejuiring  music 
and  art  for  graduation.)  ' 

A  final  plus  factor  in  the  ungraded 
organization — and  a  lxx)n  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  likes  to  test  new 
ideas  on  “islands"  within  the  total 
program — is  that  any  phase  of  the 
curriculum  may  lx;  ungraded  within 
a  graded  framework.  A  school  may 
cluster  all  of  its  remedial  English  stu¬ 
dents,  for  example,  but  continue  reg¬ 
ular  organization  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  English  program.  Or  it  can 
group  all  talented  math  students 
into  one  advanced  class. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
ungraded  curriculum  takes  us  a  giant 
step  in  the  direction  of  flexibility  and 
gives  our  students  the  chance  they 
never  had  Ix'fore  to  achieve  excel¬ 
lence.  • 
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CUSTOM-LiniE 

/tlumiHUm  HAT  and  COAT  RACKS 

Tailored  to  fit  any  given  open  or  closetted  wall 
area.  Smart  in  design  and  modem  in  “clear”, 
"gold”  deep  etched  anodized  finishes  and  com¬ 
binations.  Quality  built — closed-end  aluminum 
tubing,  rigidly  held  in  cast  aluminum  brackets 
that  are  adjustable  for  height  in  dovetailed 
mounting  extrusions.  Brackets  also  adjustable 
to  any  desired  centers. 


3  BASIC  SHELVES 


3.  Hat  or  utility  **plain** 
•htivta  for  ttachad  tiara 
for  ganarat  uta. 


Hat  ahatvas  with 
hangar  bar  for  coat 
hangara. 


3.  Hat  ahalvaa  with  atag* 
garad  caat  aluminum  coat 
hooka. 


Write  for  Bulletin  CL-51 


VOGEL-PETERSON  CO. 


RT.  83  8  MADISON  ST. 


ELMHURST,  ILL. 
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New 

SOAP  DISPENSER 
stops  pilferage! 


Bobrick’s  rugged,  trouble- 
free  Model  8292  is  vandal 
proof;  its  large  -  capacity, 
metal  soap  container  is 
locked  on!  Mounts  through 
hole  in  basin.  Easy  top-ml. 
Stainless  Steel  push-button 
and  spout.  Force  -  pump 
mechanism;  no  packings  or 
washers  to  wear  out. 


Send  for  Catalog  illostrating  other  Bobrick  Soap 
Oisponseri  spocifically  dosigned  for  school  oso. 


BOBRICK 

DISPENSERS,  INC. 

Best  by  Over  50  l^eors  f  aperierice'* 
1214  Nostrond  Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.Y. 
1839  Bloke  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 
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NEW  CONTRAST®  FLOOR  POLISH  PREVENTS 
BLACK  MARKS. ..ENDS  BUFFING! 


other  nuisances  will  become  problems  of  the  past. 

Try  slip-proof  Contrast  on  any  floor.  Better  yet,  give 
it  a  real  workout.  Test  it  on  your  toughest  floor  problem. 
You’ll  be  amazed  and  delighted  over  the  way  it  ends 
floor  maintenance  headaches.  One  gallon  protects  and 
beautifies  approximately  2000  square  feet. 

Right  now,  contact  our  representative... the  Man 
Behind  the  Huntington  Drum!  Ask  him  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  Contrast. 


It’s  a  great  time-saver.  A  money-saver,  too. 

Imagine!  No  more  unsightly  heel  marks.  No  more 
buffing  either.  Just  spread  Contrast  on  any  type  of 
flooring,  and  let  it  dry!  That’s  it.  Contrast  shines  as 
it  dries. 

But  don’t  let  this  easy  maintenance  fool  you.  Contrast 
does  a  man-sized  job.  Colorless,  wax-free  Contrast  Floor 
Polish  will  not ...  cannot ...  discolor  even  pure  white 
floors.  And  rubber  marks,  scuffs,  water  spots  and  all 


Where  research  leads  to  better  products 


HUNTINGTON  LABORATORIES  •  Huntington,  Indiana  .  Philadelphia  35,  Pennsylvania  •  /n  Canada.- Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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Teaching  the 
New  Math 


rj'MiK  DKMANn  for  stronger  inatlie- 
T  inatics  proirranis  in  tlu*  second¬ 
ary  sch(K)l  is  hein^  met  by  such  na¬ 
tional  study  irroups  as  the  I'niversity 
of  Illinois  Committee  on  Schfxil 
Mathematics,  the  I'niversity  ttf 
Maryland  Mathematics  Project,  the 
hall  State  Teachers  Colleire  Mathe¬ 
matics  Prfttriain.  and  the  ScIkm)! 
Mathematics  Stutly  (iroup.  Projects 
of  these  ttroups  have  resulted  in  sam¬ 
ple  texth(H)ks  for  grades  seven 
throutrli  twelve.  These  materials  |)lus 
others  that  are  In-int;  developed  ex- 
pr'iimentally  throusrhout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  now  available  tf)  help  cur¬ 
riculum  workers  work  out  problems 
of  sco|je  and  se(|uence  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics  curriculum. 

If  such  valuable  uroundwork  is  to 
take  r(M)t,  individual  scIkh)!  systems 
must  first  take  ste])s  to  restudy  their 
present  mathematics  programs.  Just 
such  action  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Petaluma  (California)  City 
Schools  in  an  attem|)t  to  upttrade  its 
math  program. 

First  \tcp-  utidt  rstatuliui’  the  itn- 
plications  for  tnatlu  rnatics  of  recent 
trt  nds. 

We  established  a  committee  of 
math  teachers  and  administrators  to 
study  how  the  newer  mathematics  de¬ 
velopments  might  he  applied  to  the 
secondary  mathematics  curriculum. 
The  committee  appraised  the  ex¬ 
panding  needs  for  mathematical 
knowledge  in  today's  society.  While 
the  satellite  race  has  focused  the  na¬ 
tional  sjx)tlight  on  mathematics  edu¬ 
cation,  we  recognized  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  mathematical  literacy 
would  exist  without  it.  The  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  our  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  has,  by  itself,  stepped  up  the 
nation’s  need  for  individuals  with 
mathematical  sophistication. 

Specific  fields  of  mathematics  ap¬ 
plication,  the  committee  found,  in¬ 
clude  experimental  design,  quality 


control,  factor  analysis,  cybernetics 
information  theory,  and  program¬ 
ming.  The  committee  interpreted  the 
implications  of  these  demands  upon 
secondary  mathematics  education 
and  found  them  to  he  clear-cut ; 
mathematics  education  must  Iw  re¬ 
studied,  first,  in  terms  of  the  |x)ssihle 
inclusicvn  of  new  topics  and.  second, 
in  terms  of  the  pf)ssihle  new  ])resenta- 
tion  of  present  topics. 

Second  step-  a ffinnin a  the  ohjec- 
tire\  of  till  'secondary  tnatlu  niaties 
program. 

.Since  all  <  urriculum  development 
is  conduett-d  within  the  franu'work 
f>f  the  district's  educational  philoso¬ 
phy.  the  committee  checked  the  le- 
lationship  between  this  philosophy 
and  tin-  objectives  of  the  secondary 
mathematics  program.  The  district 
philosophy  states:  "  The  scluxil  has  a 
two-fold  obligation:  (!'  to  nurture 
the  greatest  acliievement  and  self- 
realization  in  the  indiv  idual,  and  (2  ' 
to  strengthen  a  national  denuxiatic 
cohesive  through  the  acceptance  in 
the  individual  of  scxial  obligations, 
moral  values,  and  ethical  ideals  uni¬ 
versally  valid  in  free  democratic  so¬ 
cieties." 

The  committee  examined  the  func¬ 
tion  of  math  teaching  against  these 
two  objectives.  It  recognized,  first  of 
all,  that  creative  instruction  in  prob¬ 
lem-solving  skills  contributes  to  self- 
realization  by  helping  the  student  to 
reach  mathematical  achievement  lev¬ 
els  within  his  potential.  .And,  second, 
that  the  teacher  helps  the  student  to 
understand  the  contribution  of  math¬ 
ematics  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  objectives  of  the  secondary 
mathematics  program  were  further 
defined  in  terms  of  icho  shoidd  re¬ 
ceive  mathematics  instruction  and 


By  William  Manning,  superintendent, 
and  Lionel  Olsen,  director  of  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  services,  with  the  Petaluma 
(California)  City  Schools. 


DON’T 
LET  THIS 
HAPPEN 
IN  YOUR 
STOREROOM 


LIFE*  FIREPROOF  DUST-MOP  TREAT¬ 
MENT  ELIMINATES  THE  THREAT  OF  FIRE 


I'nlike  ordin.iry  mop  treatments, 
I.IFK  will  not  support  spontaneous 
Combustion  liefore  or  after  eva|>- 
orution!  I.IFK  reduces  the  danger 
of  infection  from  dust  borne  bac¬ 
teria  by  attracting  and  holding 
dust  particles  in  the  mop.  Xon- 
oily  and  nun-staining.  I.IFK  is 
harndess  to  any  fl(M>ring  surface. 
F'or  the  safety  of  your  children 
and  protection  of  your  floors, 
M)ecify  I.IFK. 

Get  complete  details,  .see  the  man 
from  National  C'henisearch.  He’s 
a  well-trained  sjiecialist  backed  by 
one  of  the  finest  research  staffs  in 
the  industry.  Write  for  free  bro¬ 
chure. 


2417  Commerce  Street,  Dallas,  Teias 
Oifices  in:  Los  Angeles  •  St.  Louis  •  New  York 
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New  Math  (continued) 


what  should  be  the  specific  goals  of 
inatheiuatics  instruction.  1  he  coin- 
niittee  reiterated  the  democratic  ideal 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  math  curriculum  was 
concerned  with  all  students,  not  with 
just  the  mathematically  gifted.  Rea¬ 
sons  aie  oh\ious:  our  science,  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  cultural-intellec¬ 
tual  le\el  are  undergirded  to  the 
degree  our  nation  is  mathematically 
literate.  I  he  committee  saw  the  need 
for  special  emphasis  in  mathematics 
for  a  variety  of  students — mathemati¬ 
cally-gifted,  college-bound,  average- 
mathematical-ahility,  and  the  slow- 
learner. 

Getting  down  to  specific  goals  of 
instruction,  the  committee  set  up  two 
categories:  (1)  developing  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  study  of  mathematics 
in  school  and  college  (mathemati¬ 
cally-gifted  and  college-hound  ^ ,  and 
(2)  developing  a  foundation  for  use 
of  mathematics  in  adult  non-college 
occupations  and  in  meeting  adult 
ci\ic  responsibilities  (average-ability 
and  slow-learner) .  Teachers  recog¬ 
nized  the  use  of  mathematics  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
through  the  process  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  establishing  claims  of  proof. 

Following  the  necessary  ground¬ 
work  in\  oK  ed  in  these  first  two  steps, 
the  committee  then  l(K)ked  into  the 
district's  mathematics  program  for 
grades  se\en  through  twehe.  1  he  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  newer  mathematics  can 
only  be  made  efTecti\  e  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  program  is  fully  understood  and 
evaluated. 

Third  step  restudyin^’  the  current 
I  secondary  rnathernalics  program. 

I'his  started  with  a  study  of  the  sc- 
I  (|uence  of  mathematics  courses  of¬ 
fered  and  the  preparation  of  the 
multiple  programs  system.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  improvements 
1  in  both  the  sequential  arrangement 
I  and  in  the  articulation  among  indi¬ 
vidual  courses  and  between  the  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

Ihen  the  committee  considered 
s|)ecific  subject  matter  within  each  of 
the  secondary  mathematics  courses. 
I'eachers  listed  the  major  concepts 
taught  in  seventh-grade  math,  alge- 


a  useful,  perma¬ 
nent  fixture  for  your 
auditorium 


Leading  schools  and  colleges*  across  the 
country  endorse  the  HI-LO  Adjustable 
Lectern  as  ideal  for  auditorium  use.  Elec¬ 
trically  operated,  the  HI-LO  raises  or 
lowers— quickly,  quietly,  smoothly— to  any 
desired  height.  Available  in  finishes  to 
match  your  auditorium  woodwork. 

•Names  on  request. 


Designed  To 
Accommodate  Users 
of  Any  Height 


DETROIT  LECTERN  CO.,  INC 

12541  E.  McNichols  Rood,  DR  1-6770 
Detroit  5,  Michigan 


'Ty  A  CASTER  ASSEMBLY 

Made  to  fit  any  single  or  double 
rack,  may  be  added,  or  removed  at  any  time. 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

1.  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

2.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can’t  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 
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STORAGE 

SHELVING 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 


LIBRARY 

SHELVING 


with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 


*No  extra  charge 
You  don’t  pay  a  premium  for  oddisizes 
^’ben  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Dept.  Ml-9,  Pella,  Iowa 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PELLA  WOOD  WINDOWS.  WOOD 
FOLDING  PARTITIDNS  AND  ROLSCREENS 
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Here’s  a  new  idea  from  Argus  that  makes  it 
really  easy  to  get  started  in  Kducational  TV. 

'Hie  Argus  Starter  System.  It’s  a  complete  system,  I  I 
camera  with  a  i-inch  fii.g  lens,  tripod  and  dolly 
—  receiver  and  monitor — transformer, 
distribution  box  .  .  .  even  coaxial  cable  "I 

— everything  you  need  to  get  started  |  I  |  ^  |  | 

right  away  in  teaching  with  TV.  A  I  J 

I'he  Starter  System  is  the  sane,  economical  way  to  find  out 
how  T\'  can  help  you  with  your  own  teaching  problems. 

If  you  now  have  TV  receivers,  they  can  be  part  of 
your  Argus  System,  reducing  this  low  price  still  further. 

When  your  TV  needs  grow,  your  starter  system 
needn’t  be  replaced.  It  can  be  expanded  into  a 
school-wide  Artxus  system  of  standard,  low-cost  f 

components,  including  an  integrated  sound  system.  ^ 

d'here’s  an  Armis  AV  dealer  near  you 
who  hamlles  the  new  Aruus  "1 

Starter  System  and  will  be  glad  to  I  C  / 

help  you  get  the  most  out  of  it.  ^  ^ 

d'he  coupon  below  will  brimj  you  a  copy  of  “Using 
t  elevision  in  t'eachinif’’  by  James  U.  Pa^je,  ^ 

Assistant  Director,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Michigan 
State  L’niversity,  and  MP.ATI  Area  Coordinator. 


system,  now  less 

dolly 

than  $1260* 

way  to  find  out 
ing  problems.  -| 

57.'*.,  buys  you  a 

stem 

to  a  "I 

complete 

closed-circuit 

F  “Using 

lichigan  TPV  svstcm! 

mator.  J 


*Eligible  for  purchase  under  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

ArgU!)  {'anKTa*,  Inc.,  Sultsidiary  of  Sylvania  Klectric  I’rodurU  Inc. 


GEN£RAl  TELEPHONE  i  ELECTRONICS 


WRITK  FOR  FRF.K  BCX^KI.FT 
“Using  Television  in  Teaching” 


Audio-Visual  Systems,  Dept.  A-2 
Argus  ('ameras,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


NAMK 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 


.COUNTY. 


CITY 


.STATE. 
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New  Math  (continued) 

l)ra  I,  sfiiior  Ini'll  gt-ncral  math,  tiii^- 
miometry,  and  advanced  math,  the 
time  allotments  assigned  to  \arious 
concepts,  and  testing  and  grading 
policies. 

In  a  study  of  a  secondary  math  pro¬ 
gram.  problems  of  scope  and  sequence 
cannot  be  sejtarated  from  those  of 
actual  instruction,  (lonsetpiently,  any 
investigation  must  turn  to  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  psychology  of  learning. 
Here  related  cjuestions  come  into 
play:  instructional  materials  that  aid 
the  learning  process,  techniejues  that 


lated  subject  matter.  Our  teachers  re¬ 
port  that  experimental  use  of  these 
materials  has  elicited  new  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  students. 

W  hen  materials  meet  these  criteria, 
the  next  cpiestion  is:  1  low  can  they  be 
ellectisely  incorporated  into  the  reg¬ 
ular  program?  I  he  committee  found 
that,  in  some  cases,  new  materials 
could  he  used  to  supplement  an  exist¬ 
ing  course  of  study  or  to  replace  cer¬ 
tain  chapters  of  regular  textlKKiks. 
In  other  cases,  they  found  that  new 
materials  are  most  useful  when 
taught  as  a  complete  course,  since 
they  were  developed  as  an  entire 
unit  of  work  within  the  overall  math¬ 
ematics  program. 

Other  step-four  activities  included 
( 1 )  plans  to  help  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics  up-grade  their  skills  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  <2)  preparation  of 
a  Program  Ouide  in  Secondary 
Mathematics  which  will  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  future  curriculum  de- 
\elopment  in  mathematics. 

Other  scluK)!  districts  can  step  up 
the  (luality  of  their  secondary  mathe¬ 
matics  programs  hy  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  the  implications  for  mathemat¬ 
ics  of  recent  trends,  by  reassessing  the 
objectives  of  the  secondary  mathe¬ 
matics  jjrogram,  by  restudying  the 
district's  current  mathematics  pro¬ 
gram,  and  by  including  the  new 
mathematics  in  the  current  ]jrogram. 

riie  extent  to  which  curriculum 
workers  are  able  to  take  action  ste|)s 
similar  to  those  describt'd  here  will 
determine  the  success  of  ell'oits  to 
provide  quality  mathematics  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  secondary  schools.  • 


STUDENTS  CONTROL  ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

IN  NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Piel  says,  "My  work  as  consultant  to  the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee 
has  made  me  very  much  aware  of  the  widespread  need  for  a  simple,  dependable 
means  of  providing  variable  AC  and  DC  electricity  for  student  experimentation”. 

"We’ve  used  Lab-Volt  Power  Stations  here  at  East  Orange  High  since  the 
completion  of  our  new  Science  facilities,  and  these  "built-in"  units  have  proven 
to  be  completely  safe  and  practical  for  student  use.  Each  student  controls  sufficient 
A.C.  and  D.C.  electricity  at  his  work  station  to  complete  any  electrical  experiment 
in  our  curriculum  quickly  and  efficiently.  I  believe  that  most  modern  science  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  enhanced  by  these  versatile  student-controlled  units." 

Lab-Volt  Power  Stations  are  available  in  portable  or  installed  form  and 
require  only  standard  120  volt  AC  to  deliver  complete  variable  AC  and  DC 
electrical  service. 

SEND  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION.  YOUR  REQUEST  ON 
INSTITUTION  LETTERHEAD  WILL  BRING  34  PAGE  CATALOG,  COMPLETE 
WITH  8  DETAILED  AND  DIAGRAMED  ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT 

^  Div i si o  n  of 

BUCK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

37  Marcy  St.  •  Freehold.  N .  J . •  HOpkins  2-1111 


o\eirome  difficult  problems  in  spe¬ 
cific  mathematics  areas,  and  methods 
that  provide  for  indi\idual  dilTer- 
ences. 

The  committee  found  helpful  some 
of  the  statements  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clouncil  of  Teachers  of  Math¬ 
ematics  in  its  24th  Yearbook,  The 
Growth  of  Mathematical  Ideas,  and 
considered  the  application  of  these 
"laws  of  learning"  in  terms  of  the 
local  situation.  One  statement  that 
triggeied  considerable  discussion  was 
this:  "Practice  is  a  necessary  but  not 
a  sufficient  condition  for  efficient 
learning."  fhe  committee  recogni/ed 
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that  the  psychological  phenomenon  of 
learning  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 
More  hard  research  is  needed  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  jirocess  of  nioti\ation. 

Fourth  step — including’  the  new 
mathematics  in  the  current  program. 

Here  the  committee  had  to  estab¬ 
lish  criteria  for  rleciding  which  of 
the  newer  mathematics  should  he 
included  in  the  current  course  con¬ 
tent.  fhey  asked  such  tpiestions  as 
these:  Do  the  new  materials  help  to 
clarify,  to  simplify,  to  unify,  and  to 
broaden  old  ideas?  Do  they  help  to 
introduce  important  new  ideas? 

We  found  that  the  new  mathe¬ 
matics,  properly  used,  does  serve  to 
integrate  the  study  of  jireviously  iso¬ 


$6 


OVERVIEW 
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A  new  gym  finish 
so  superior  it  carries 
a  bonded  guarantee 

West  announces  Nevamar,  the  new 
resin  finish  guaranteed  to  outlast 
the  product  you  now  use 

New  Nevamar  is  one  of  the  latest  research 
developments  in  polymer  chemistry.  It  offers 
the.'^e  unique  time  and  labor-saving  properties: 

The  gloss  is  not  just  a  surface  gloss;  it  goes  all 
the  way  throiufh  the  finish.  Dirt  and  grime  can¬ 
not  j)enetrate  it,  cau.se  it  to  dull,  darken,  or  fade. 

In  heavy  traffic,  it  requires  no  more  maintenance 
than  occasional  sweeping. 

It  is  markedly  superior  to  other  quality  finishes 
in  its  ability  to  laugh  off  rubber  burns  and  .scuffs. 

Nevamar  is  very  easy  to  apjdy.  It  dries  dust 
free  in  1  hour;  tack  free  in  fi. 

.1/1  unprecedented 
bonded  guarantee 

West  Chemical  Products  guarantees  Nevamar 
will  produce  a  more  durable  finish  than  the 
product  you  now  use.  Every  user  gets  a  bonded 
guarantee,  in  writing: 

If,  after  following  the  simi)le  recommendations 
for  application  and  maintenance,  your  gym 
finish  does  not  last  longer  than  the  previous 


product  u.sed— or  should  require  additional  finish 
coats  within  1  year  —  West  will  replace  the 
original  amount  of  material,  at  no  charge. 

For  an  eye-opening  demonstration  of  Nevamar 
finish  and  its  companion  sealer  (there’s  a 
superior  line-marking  enamel,  too  •  contact  your 
local  West  representative 
or  mail  coupon  to:  West 
Chemical  Products,  Inc., 

42-16  West  Street,  Long 
Island  City  1,  New  York. 

■‘Nevamar”  is  a  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc. 

I - 1 

[  Floor  Products  Division,  Dept.  NB  I 

j  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  | 

I  42-16  West  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  New  York  j 

[  Gentlemen:  I 

j  Please  □  send  me  further  information  on  Nevamar  I 

j  □  have  your  representative  call.  | 

j  Name—  - _ [ 

j  Title.  _ _ I 

•  Firm _ —  _ _ _  I 

j  Address.  _  _  _ _  [ 

I  City  Zone _ State.  _  I 

I - J 


May,  1961 
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WASH  WINDOWS 
IN  HALF  THE  TIME 

•  SAFER  .  .  . 

•  EASIER  . . . 

more  ECONOMICALLY  . . 

with  the  TUCKER 
“HIGH”  WINDOW 
— _  WASHER 


Includes  these 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  features 
TELESCOPIC  HANDLES 
reach  heights  of  66  feet,  reduce 
into  sections  for  lower  windows. 
VALVE  CONTROLLED  DISPENSER 
delivers  detergent  or  rinse  water 
with  fingertip  ease. 

DETERGENT  TABLETS 

lost  full  half  day  of  continuous 

washing. 

SPECIAL  NYLON  BRUSHES 

wash  windows,  edges  and  corners 
in  one  swipe. 

SAFER  .  .  .  eliminates  danger 
of  costly  Occidents  due  to  fall¬ 
ing  ladders. 

EASIER  .  .  .  elimi  nates  time 
consuming  erection  of  scaf¬ 
folding. 

ECONOMICAL  ...  one  man 
now  does  the  job  it  formerly 
took  two  men  to  do  . .  .  and 
in  half  the  time! 


D 


FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  WITH  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER,  ADDRESS  DEPT.  K65 


TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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THE  RUGGED 

ROOF  VP  MOWER 


Nearest  thing  to  power- 
steering 
in  a  -heavy 
duty 
mower ! 


mm 


New  Swivel  Glide  Unit  cuts  weeds  and 
lawns  clean  and  close  with  "power- 
steering”  ease  over  the  roughest  terrain. 


Open  Blade  Model 
provides  the  rug¬ 
ged  cutting  power 
for  clearing  the 
heaviest  weeds 
and  brush. 


Compare  the  Features. ..Weigh  the  Fwts 

•  Variable  Pitch  Blade  Action  adjusts 
the  blade  instantly  for  any  cutting  job 

•  Oil  Bath  Gear  Drive 

•  26"  Wheels 

•  Rugged  Heavy  Gauge 
Steel  Chassis 
Choice  of  Engines 


I _ 


26"  OR  30' 
CUTTING  WIDTH 


W  ^3^ 

WRITE 

for  FREE  FACT  FOLDER 


EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


STAFF  IN  ORGANIZATION 

By  Ernest  Dale  and  Lyndall  F. 

Urwick.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Company,  Inc.  241  pp.  $6. 

Busy  heads  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  whatever  tlie  size,  are  almost 
uniformly  troubled  by  the  intolerable 
work-load  which  prevents  their  using 
their  special  talents  to  the  full.  Time 
to  think,  to  read,  to  j.lan  these  are 
the  big  felt  needs.  “If  only  we  had 
more  help"  is  the  common  cry. 

riie  authors  of  this  book  show  un¬ 
common  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  over-loaded  chiefs.  But,  they 
warn,  appointing  an  “assistant-to”  is 
no  guarantee  of  relief.  The  essential 
element  is  clear  definition  of  the  role 
of  this  as  of  all  staff  members — and 
a  common  understanding  by  the  as¬ 
sistant,  the  chief,  and  those  in  the 
“line  of  command."  They  show  by 
horrible  example  how  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment  can  actually  impede  rather 
than  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
chief. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  chap¬ 
ters  is  the  ten-page  discussion  in 
j  Chapter  4  of  methods  of  reducing  ex- 
!  ecutive  burdens.  I'he  way  they  get  at 
the  important  pros  and  cons  of  dele¬ 
gation,  of  committees,  and  of  general 
staff  assistance  in  so  short  yet  com¬ 
plete  a  discussion  is  refreshing.  Simi¬ 
larly  this  reviewer  found  illuminatiim 
their  analysis  of  the  military  use  of 
staff  and  the  problems  in  the  trans- 
I  lation  of  militar%'  concepts  to  busi- 
j  ness. 

I  This  is  not  highly  theoretical,  but 
rather  an  eminently  readable  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject.  Presidents,  su- 
j  perintendents,  principals,  and  chief 
!  business  administrators  will  enjoy 
and  feel  rewarded  by  the  reading.  If 
you  already  have  an  “assistant-to" 
you'll  want  him  to  read  it,  too,  pei- 
haps  particularly  Chapter  lO's  “Case 
Studies  of  Unsuccessful  .Assistants-to." 


A  LIVING  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

By  iVilliarn  O.  Donolas.  New 

York:  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.  72  pp.  $l  .50. 

In  a  book  for  everyone.  Justice  Doug¬ 
las  spells  out  the  importance  of  free¬ 
dom,  what  the  bill  of  rights  is,  and 
the  basic  freedoms  under  our  consti¬ 
tution.  A  short  closing  chapter  (the 
w  hole  book  is  com})act)  examines  tlie 
bill  of  lights  in  action. 

'Phis  is  exposition  at  its  best.  Until 
the  last  chapter  there  is  little  of 
Douglas  and  much  of  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  but  tCK)  little  studied  principle 
in  it.  Even  in  the  last  stirring  and 
probing  section,  it  is  not  Justice 
Douglas,  but  our  .American  con¬ 
science  at  work. 

High  school  seniors  to  university 
presidents — all  will  profit  from  this 
summary.  It  is  little  in  length  but 
great  in  its  power  to  refresh  our 
memory  of  and  renew  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  basic  liberties  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  our  .American  citizenship. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  EDUCATION 

By  Israel  .Sclieffler.  Springfield, 

III.:  Charles  C.  Thomas.  H3  pp. 

$5.50. 

riiis  book  is  hard  to  classify.  The  au¬ 
thor  calls  it  “an  effort  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education.”  Basically  it  is 
aimed  at  philosophers  of  education 
rather  than  practitioners.  \'et  the 
two  chapters  on  educational  slogans 
and  on  educational  metaj)hors  are 
directly  helpful  to  any  of  us  who 
speak  for  or  need  to  understand 
others  wlio  speak  for  education. 

Cat  (‘fully  w  i  itten  and  closely  rea¬ 
soned,  this  is  definitely  not  a  book  for 
the  train  or  plane.  And  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  busy  practitioner  will  feel 
that  his  total  understanding  is  moved 
forward  very  greatly  or  broadly.  It 
will,  however,  move  the  thoughtful 
reader  forward  surely.  Educational 
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OVERVIEW 


PRECISION 


You  reflect  the  materials  and 
processes  of  industry  with 


pronounced  die-ock-ro 


DI-ACRO  CORPORATION 

(Formerly  O'Neil-Irwin  Mfg.  Co.) 

795  Eighth  Avenue,  Loke  City,  Minn. 

nl^lease  nend  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  your  ‘’I’ackage 
Deala**  for  achool  workahofia. 


METALWORKING 
EOUIPMENT  . 


'  formation  on  your  project 
^materiala  for  claaartMtm  use. 


5  Metal  Work  Stations  For  ^1,585 


Tlie  sons  and  grandsons  of  tliesc  five  IxTys  can 
learn  metal  working  on  these  sjime  Di-Acro  ma¬ 
chines —  they’re  boyproof  to  the  core! 

And  now  your  school  can  have  these  famous 
five  I)i-.Acro  machines  at  a  saving  of  .$175!  Order 
them  now  in  one  “Package  Deal”  for  only  $1,585, 
compared  to  the  regular  single-item  price  of 
$1,760  This  is  oftentimes  no  more  than  what 
you  would  pay  for  a  single  machine  in  other  areas 
of  shop  instruction.  Di-Acro  Package  Deal  above 
includes: 


•  Spartan  Model  No.  24  Di-Acro  Roller,  24*  width, 
20  gauge  capacity. 

•  Spartan  Model  No.  24  Di-Acro  Box  and  Pan  Brake, 
24*  width,  16  gauge  capacity. 

•  Di-Acro  Notcher,  1  6  gauge  capacity. 

•  Spartan  Model  No.  24  Di-Acro  Shear,  24*  width, 
1 6  gauge  capacity. 

•  Brake  stand,  welded  steel,  33*  high,  storage  shelf 

•  Di-Acro  Bender  No.  2  capacity  'A*  bar,  %*  tube 

•  Bend-R-Pak  No.  2,  bender  accessories 

•  Bender  Stand,  welded  steel,  33*  high,  two  shelves 

•  Machinery  Table,  72*  x  36*,  welded  steel,  shelf 


This  group  of  machines  represents  a  complete  range  of 
metal  forming  processes.  Anything  that  can  be  cold 
formed  in  a  variety  of  materials,  ie. —  sheet  metal,  bar 
and  flat  stock,  tubing,  etc.,  can  be  demonstrated  and 
duplicated  by  your  students. 

Remember,  this  is  just  one  of  eight  Di-Acro  “Package 
Deals”  in  arrangements  to  fit  all  school  needs  and  to  fill 
out  equipment  you  may  already  have.  Every  one  is  an 
outstanding  bargain  on  the  longest  lasting  boyproof 
equipment  you  can  buy! 

Send  couiTon  for  full  information  —  today! 


SCHOOI _ 


Address _ 


Position 


City _ 


Name 


/ 


NEW 


Fast,  easy,  accurate  mixing  of 
mopping  solutions,  using  large 
embossed  numerals  and  rein¬ 
forcing,  gallon-indicating  cor¬ 
rugations,  is  the  newest 
improvement  in  Geerpres 
mopping  buckets.  Available  in 
4-,  8-  and  11 -gallon  sizes  with 
choice  of  single,  twin  or 
"Convertible”  models. 

Ask  your  Geerpres  jobber  or 
write  todaj^  for  free  bulletin. 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 


research  sjjccialists  and  those  who 
seek  to  link  up  research  to  good 
teaching  will  profit  most. 


Don’t  be  a  SLAVE 
to  your  mower! 


THE  EVOLVING  LIBERAL  ARTS 
CURRICULUM:  A  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 
OF  BASIC  THEMES 

By  Willis  Rudy.  \cw  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications,  I'eachers  ('.ollcjic, 
C.olumbia  Unii  ersity.  I  '.iS  pp.  $d. 

When  we  hear  the  cry  of  “back  to 
the  liberal  arts”  it  is  rarely  clear 
what  is  meant.  Professor  Rudy's 
handy  study  will  reinforce  our  im¬ 
pression  that  it's  at  least  100  years 
since  there  was  a  consensus  on  what 
is  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

Part  1  reviews  curriculum  patterns 
in  four  eras.  Using  the  Vale  Report 
of  1828  as  a  starting  point,  he  traces 
its  influence  very  briefly  in  the  en¬ 
suing  half-century.  He  divides  the 
intervening  period  into  three  eras, 
using  the  Civil  War  and  President 
Eliot  as  one  marker,  ^Vorld  War  I  as 
a  second,  and  1925  as  a  third. 

In  Part  II  he  traces  trends,  as 
ev  idenced  in  catalogs,  for  specific  in¬ 
stitutions  in  each  of  the  four  great 
regions  of  the  country,  and  in  four 
strong  Roman  Catholic  colleges. 

Part  III  is  a  brief  essay  on  the 
problems  of  maintaining  liberal  arts 
V  allies  in  the  pressure  of  professional 
])reparalion. 

A  minor  research,  this  will  be  hel])- 
ful  where  controversy  or  soul-search¬ 
ing  is  found  in  this  crucial  aspect  of 
college  jihilosophy. 


If  grass  cutting  and  trimming  equipment,  labor  and 
servicing  costs  are  high;  turn-in  values  low;  and, 
with  all  your  headaches,  you  still  have  streaks,  rolled 
down,  uncut  grass, — Mister,  you  need  a 


Lifetime 


and  trimmer 


Lockes  with  their  exclusive  “floating*’ 
action,  “finger-tip”  controls,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  fully  synchronized  chain  driven 
exclusively  designed  reel-blade-cutters, 
overhang  raised  borders  by  1/3;  reduce 
grass  cutting  time  in  half. 


2  Models— Single  and  Triplex 
4  Basic  sizes— 25".  30".  70" 
and  75"  Plain  or  Reverse. 


A  Locke  demonstration  will 
prove  their  versatility,  prac¬ 
ticability  and  economic  value. 
Arrange  for  it  today!  Call  your 
Locke  Service  Dealer.  Buy  a 
“Lifetime”  Locke. 


Send  for  fiterature. 


POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 


1361  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  BRIDGEPORT  1,  CONN. 
A  produci  of  Tfio  lecli,  Sttol  Chain  Co. 
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CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Edited  by  Herbert  A.  Bloch.  New 

York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc. 
355  pp.  $6. 

Wi*  all  have  a  sizahli-  stake  in  the 
problems  of  crime  and  punishment. 
In  fact  some  very  disquieting  people 
have  pointed  out  that  our  morbid 
curiosity  in  part  reflects  repressed  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  own,  and  tliat  our  easily- 
aroused  demand  that  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime  is  another  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  fears  and  giving  vent  to 
our  cruelty.  But  whatev  er  the  motives 
Itehind  our  concern  it  is  easily  de¬ 
monstrable  that  the  problem  of  crime 
is  of  real  moment  to  all  of  us. 

'Ehis  book  can  be  read  piece-meal. 


GEERPRES  WRINGER,  INC 


•  MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


“Our  Audio-Visual  program  took  wing 
once  we  found  the  key  to  teacher  enthusiasm 


“As  teachers,  we’re  not  necessarily  mechan¬ 
ical  wizards  when  it  comes  to  operating 
movie  projectors. 

“But  once  we  found  a  projector  a  teacher 
can  operate,  one  that  would  not  interrupt 
its  own  performance  by  some  teacher- 
baffling  mechanical  problem,  we  became 
truly  enthusiastic  and  our  A-V  program 
took  wings. 

“Now  our  teachers  enthusiastically  audi¬ 
tion,  preview,  and  cull,  to  find  those  films 
which  are  to  their  and  to  their  students’ 
best  advantage.  Perhaps  the  key  to  this  was 
letting  our  teachers  select  the  projector 
themselves— the  Kodak  Pageant  Sound  Pro¬ 
jector,  it  turned  out. 

“Our  faculty  approved  the  Pageant  Pro¬ 
jector  as  a  jury,  you  might  say,  after  wit¬ 
nessing  demonstrations  of  several  new  ma¬ 


chines.  They  found  they  could  operate  it 
without  any  fussing.  They  liked  its  picture 
brilliance  and  sound  quality.  And  the 
Pageant  Projector  looked  to  them  (and 
me)  mechanically  simple  and  rugged. 

“With  this  Kodak  Pageant  Sound  Pro¬ 
jector.  we  haven’t  had  one  case  of  film 
breakage  in  the  two  years  we’ve  owned  it, 
nor  have  we  had  belt  or  cord  problems  or 
any  other  mechanical  interruptions. 

“As  a  result,  our  teachers  willingly  keep 
this  projector  whirring  constantly  in  every 
course  from  Science  to  Home  Economics, 
on  every  subject  from  library  usage  to  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene.” 

//  you  would  like  o  demonstration  of  the 
Kodak  Faineant  16mm  Sound  Projector, 
call  your  Kodak  A-V  dealer.  For  literature, 
without  obligation,  write: 


Says 

Thomas  W.  Conner, 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  for 
Ridgefield,  New  Jersey,  school 
system  at  Ridgefield  High  School 
selected  by  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  School  Administrators 
for  its  exhibit  of  outstanding 
school  designs: 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector  )  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept,  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y, 


Bookshelf  (continued) 

as  it  is  a  collection  of  papers  by  many 
able  people  on  a  wide  range  of  perti¬ 
nent  topics — all  bound  up  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  Dr.  Bloch. 

riie  editing  in  the  technical  sense 
is  as  inferior  as  it  is  good  in  the 
larger  sense  of  organization,  connect¬ 
ing,  clarifying.  Perhaps  (although  I 
like  to  think  not)  it’s  only  our  own 
concern  with  such  things,  but  I  actu¬ 
ally  put  the  book  aside  when  I  had 
plowed  around  a  dozen  or  more 
grammatical  errors  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion. 

Taking  up  the  book  again  1  found 
a  number  of  individual  papers  very 
thoughtful  presentations  on  impor¬ 
tant  subjects.  Chapter  1  on  '  Correc¬ 
tion’s  Sacred  Cows”  is  worth  the 
price  of  admission,  as  are  several 
others.  Dr.  Bloch's  own  closing  chap¬ 
ter  on  ‘‘I'he  Dilemma  of  American 
Gambling:  Crime  or  Pastime?’’  cjual- 
ilies.  1  he  twenty  papers  between 
the.se  two  cover  a  fascinating  array  of 
topics  from  which  a  different  selec¬ 
tion  will  interest  every  reader. 


W  e’re  all  behavioral  scientists  of 
sorts,  and  all  good  citizens.  Hence 
there’s  something  in  this  collection 
for  all  of  us. 

COMPENSATION  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Edited  by  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  Jr. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Association  for 
Higher  Education,  NEA.  526  pp. 
AHE  members,  $2.  \on-mem- 
bers,  $3. 

Studies  which  find  out  how  others 
are  doing  so  that  we  ll  do  no  better 
are  all  too  common.  We  call  them 
“normative”  research.  But  this  study 
has  real  value. 

Fourteen  institutions  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  report  in  detail  on  their  fac¬ 
ulty  compensation  practices.  Fhey 
are  not  entirely  representative  but 
do  include  a  good  range  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  sponsorship,  and  student-lxidy. 
Fhey  also  have  in  common  “some¬ 
thing  in  faculty  compensation  prac¬ 
tices  worthy  of  emulation.” 

All  administrators  and  faculty 
members  in  higher  education  may  be 
grateful  for  the  informative  and 
helpful  reports  of  these  institutions. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION- 
Second  Edition 

By  Grieder,  Pierce,  and  Rosen- 
stengel.  New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Company.  642  pp.  $8. 

Messrs.  Grieder  and  Pierce  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  what  a  thorough  revision 
can  do  for  a  standard  text.  Since 
they  are  among  our  more  thoughtful 
and  informed  students  of  public 
school  administration,  their  IxKjk  re¬ 
flects  them  in  its  organization  and 
coverage. 

Regular  reference  is  made  to  “the 
most  frequently  mentioned  charac¬ 
teristics,”  “the  many  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  by  educators  and  laymen,” 
and  other  reports  of  authorities.  But 
as  it  should  be,  the  book  is  infused 
with  their  own  values  and  convic¬ 
tions  based  on  their  own  direct  ex¬ 
perience,  teaching  and  research  con¬ 
tacts,  and  wise  observation. 

The  editor  has  to  confess  that  this 
is  one  of  the  verv  few  b(H)ks  reviewetl 
in  these  columns  which  he  hasn’t 
K'ad  page  by  pane.  But  very  exten¬ 
sive  sampling  of  the  topics  cf>vered 
and  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
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VERSATILE  LUNOIA  may  be  set  up 
for  storage  in  depth  or  in  double 
decks.  LUNOIA  goes  around  corners, 
tool 


PREFABRICATED 
ADJUSTABLE 
WOOD  SHELVING. 


Using  common  tools,  team  of  inei- 
perienced  men  erect  448  sq.  ft.  of 
prefabricated  and  adjustable  LUNDIA 
storage  shelving  in  continuous  wall  run. 


37  minutes  later  .  .  .  shelves  are  loaded  with  stock. 
All  shelves,  regardless  of  sixe,  hold  SOO  lb.  loads  and 
are  adjustable,  at  2"  intervals,  without  tools.  48  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  depth,  height  and  width. 


LUNDIA,  SWAIN  and  MYERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  309  *  Decatur,  Illinois 

Yes  ...  we  want  a  copy  of  your  new  LUNDIA  catalog  and  prices! 

Name _ _ _ _ _  _  _ Title _ 

Address - - - - - 


City. 


_ State 
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OVERVIEW 


No  spilling!  No  clean-up!  No  waste! 

NEW  “NO  POUR"  FLUID  SYSTEM 

in  DITTO”  DUPLICATORS 


BRAND 

There’S  no  tank  refilling,  no  fluid  spilling  with  the  automatic  ‘‘No  Pour” 
Fluid  System  on  DITTO  Brand  Direct  Process  Duplicators.  This  new 
trouble-free  system  feeds  duplicating  fluid  to  the  machine  directly  from 
the  original  container.  A  warning  signal  tells  you  when  it’s  time  to  re-load. 
You  re  load  fluid  instantly,  a  gallon  at  a  time-  that’s  a  four-times-bigger 
supply  than  usual!  No  splashing,  no  spilling;  no  clean-up,  no  waste;  no 
looking  for  spouts  or  funnels! 


CITY. 


COUNTY 


FOLD  here 


FIRST 

CLASS 

Ptrmit 

No. 

104 

Chtcafo, 

Illinois 


PoMtmgm  will  bm  pmid  by 

Ditto* 


6800  McCormick  Road 
Chicago  45,  llllnola 


Without  obligation,  rush-mail  your  FREE  GUIDE:  “Teacher, 
Advisor,  Principal  — Ditto  Products  Help  You  Do  A  Better 
Job." 


YOUR  NAME. 


mm 


Copy  Lessons  Easily;  Cut  Duplicating  Costs!  With  a  DITTO  Brand 
Duplicator  you  can  turn  out  up  to  120  copies  a  minute  of  anything  you  can 
type,  write,  or  draw-  in  up  to  five  colors,  on  3  x  5-inch  to  9  x  14-inch 
sheets,  16-pound  to  card  stock.  You  get  300  clear,  letter-perfect  copies 
from  each  master ...  of  daily  lessons,  bulletins, 

L—-  - - — "  *1::*  meeting  notices,  forms— any  copies  you  need 

to  operate  your  school!  For  full  information, 
send  for . . . 


FREE  GUIDEI 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  postagt  stamp  necessary  ii  mailed  in  the  United  States 


Tells  you  how  to  save  time  and  money! 

Use  self-mailing  coupon!  ^  ; 


(MTTOme  <9  ate  recotored  trade  macks 
lU.S.  and  toraitnl  of  Ditto.  Incweocatod 


Simply  insert  screw-on  tube  cap  on 
gallon  container  of  fluid;  then  place 
container  on  fluid  supply  tray. 

Fluid  feeds  automatically. 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS- 


(This  coupon  is  self-mailing.  Cut  along  dotted  tine;  fold  in  middle  on 
broken  line;  staple,  tape,  or  glue  bottom — then  mail.) 


Bookshelf  (continued) 

material  form  the  basis  of  a  most 
favorable  report.  It  is  a  good  basal 
textbook  in  the  Moehlman  tradition 
for  classes  in  administration  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  AND 
STAFF  DEVELOP  THE  MASTER  SCHEDULE 

By  David  B.  Austin  and  Noble 
Gividen.  New  York:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  107  pp.  $1 .25. 

Scheduling  is  one  of  those  necessary 


chores  which  present  enough  compli¬ 
cations  so  that  any  principal  wel¬ 
comes  help  with  it.  Because  of  the 
well-known  law  that  two  bodies  can¬ 
not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,  and  because  time  itself  is 
inexorable,  schedules  tend  to  limit 
educational  opportunity. 

This  little  book,  like  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  volumes  in  Editor  Austin’s 
series,  combines  immediate  usefulness 
with  some  sight-lifting.  It’s  more  than 
a  how'-to-do-it,  but  it  can’t  be 
matched  in  it's  practicality.  Make 
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The  GIANT  is  probably  the  most  “student-tested”  pencil  sharpener 
in  America.  Literally  millions  of  student's  pencils  have  been 
sharpened,  re-sharpened,  and  sharpened  many,  many  more  times 
on  dependable  Apsco  GIANTS.  Specified  by  teachers,  principals, 
and  school  personnel  for  over  three  generations,  the  GIANT  is 
even  better  today,  because  Apsco  continues  to  improve  the  quality 
features  year  after  year.  Today,  the  Giant  features  the  exclusive 
new  Apsco  *145  base  with  the  integrally-cast  ring  gear.  Stronger, 
sturdier,  more  precise  than  ever,  the  GIANT  also  offers  a  positive 
point  stop,  nylon  dial  selector,  long-life  replaceable  cutterhead, 
and  many  other  quality  features.  Investigate  the  Apsco  GIANT 
for  your  next  sharpener  order. 


Specify  Apsco  products  for  YOUR  school 
-there  are  none  better! 

Write  for  complete  Apsco  catalog,  free  on  request. 

APSCO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  840,  Beverly  Hills,  California.  Dept.  44-5 


room  on  your  working  shelf  for  the 
series,  if  you  administer  a  secondary 
school. 


Mechanical-Electrical  Equipment 
Handbook  for  School  Buildings: 
Installation,  Maintenance,  and  Use 

By  Harry  Terry.  New  York:  John 
IViley  &  Sons,  Inc.  412  pp.  $9.50. 

Handbook  on  New  York  State 
Education  Law— 1960  Revision 

By  William  ].  Hageny.  Albany, 
.V.  New  York  State  School 
Boards  Association,  Inc.  184  pp. 
$2. 

The  Yearbook  of  School  Law  1961 

By  Lee  O.  Garber.  Danville,  III.: 
Interstate  Printers  &  Publishers, 
Inc.  249  pp.  $4.25.  Paperbound, 
$3.25. 


Boardsmanship  1961  Edition 


Iidited  by  II.  Thomas  James.  Stan¬ 
ford,  Cal.:  Stanford  University 
Press.  102  pp.  $3. 


Barron's  Guide  to  the  Two-Year 
Colleges 

By  Seymour  Kskow.  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y.:  Barron’s  Educational  Series, 
Inc.  320  pp.  Cloth,  $4.95.  Paper- 
bound,  $2.98. 

Your  Child's  Intelligence 

Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet 
available  only  in  packages  of  35  for 
$1 ;  single  copy  10^  and  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope. 

A  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education 
In  California  1960—1975 

Prepared  by  The  Master  Plan  Sur¬ 
vey  Team.  Sacramento,  California: 
California  State  Department  of 
Education.  230  pp. 

Studies  in  Handwriting 

By  Virgil  E.  Herrick.  Distributed 
by  The  Handwriting  Eoundation, 
1426  G  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
5,  D.  C.  Ill  pp.  $1.50. 


Three  New  Monographs  in  Guidance 

No.  1  by  George  E.  Hill — The 
Staff  Evaluate  the  School’s  Testing 
Program;  No.  2  by  George  E.  Hill 
and  Dale  E.  Nitzschke — Students 
and  Parents  Evaluate  the  School’s 
Guidance  Program;  No.  3  by  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Green — Cumulative  Rec¬ 
ords  in  Ohio  High  Schools.  Athens, 
Ohio:  The  Center  for  Educational 
Service,  College  of  Education  Ohio 
University.  $1.  per  monograph. 
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OVERVIEW 


Vk  "}Mk  U 

Here's  a  beautiful  and  versatile  floor.  Properly 
maintained,  it  takes  punishment  in  stride.  But- 
far  more  hazardous  than  scuffing  feet  or  tracked- 
in  grime,  are  improper  and  inferior  floor  treat¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  protecting  the  floor,  such  treat¬ 
ments  may  actually  damage  it! 
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Avoid  costly  mis-matching  of  floor  and  treatment.  ^ 
Follow  the  specifications  of  the  Asphalt  and 
Vinyl  Asbestos  Tile  Institute  ;  choose  the  special¬ 
ized  treatments  that  fit  the  flooring.  You'll  hold 
"new  floor"  beauty  much  longer,  and  you'll  be 
money  ahead  in  maintenance. 


^  SCRUB  “  with  a  good,  mild  neutral  cleaner , . .  no  oils,  organic  solvents  or  other  injurious 

materials.”  Hillyard  Super  Shine-All^-'  is  the  famous  neutral  chemical  cleaner 
with  6-fold  cleansing  action,  formulated  safe  for  all  flooring.  UL  listed  ‘‘as  to 
slip  resistance”. 

*  FINISH  •  with  an  approved  water  emulsion  wax . . .  containing  no  gasoline,  naphtha, 
turpentine  or  mineral  solvents ..  .Use  no  varnish,  lacquer  or  shellac  finishes.” 
Hillyard  Super  Hil-Brite?  is  the  finest  of  water  emulsion,  self-polishing  waxes, 
made  from  lOO^o  No.  1  imported  Carnauba.  Long-wearing — eliminates  2 
re-waxings  out  of  3.  UL  listed  ‘‘as  to  slip  resistance”. 

-K-  SWEEP  ‘‘using  recommended  compound  where  necessary  to  keep  down  the  dust ...  no 
oil  or  solvent  base  compounds.”  Hillyard  Super  Hil-Sweep®  dressing  is  formu¬ 
lated  safe  for  resilient  flooring,  contains  no  oils,  effectively  controls  dust.  Non¬ 
slip,  safe  on  the  floor. 


^"Maintenance  of  Vinyl 
Asbestos  Tile  and  As¬ 
phalt  Tile  Floors,"  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute. 
N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


ON  ASPHALT  TILE  •  VINYL  • 
RUBBER  •  TERRAZZO  •  WOOD 
•  CONCRETE  OR  GYMNASIUM 

You’ll  Ji/dik  Ahead  with 

HILLYARD 

BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

San  Jos*.  Calif.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  Passaic.  N.J. 


Let  the  Hillyard  "Maintaineerr^"  recommend 
treatments  that  meet  manufacturer  or  associa¬ 
tion  specs.  He’s 

"Ofi  Sta^.  Hot  (^om 

SINCE  1907 


HILLYARD,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Dept.  E-5 


□  Pleose  send  treatment  recommendotions  for  asphalt  ond  asbestos  vinyl. 

□  Please  have  the  Mairtoineer  get  in  touch  with  me.  No  obligation! 


School  > 


City, 


.May,  1961 
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Central  Cafeteria 

Separately  administered  elementary  school  and  high 
school  in  Plain\  ille,  heart  of  Kansas'  prosperous  wheat 
and  oil  country,  have  joined  forces  to  build  a  cafeteria 
to  seive  l)oth  schools  and  the  local  coininunitv.  I  he  ele¬ 


mentary  scliool  pro\iiled  the  site  and  the  high  school 
linanced  construction. 

(lafeleria  dining  r<M)in  seats  lUid  peisons  and  has 
kitchen  facilities  to  serve  800  meals.  In  addition  to  its 
school  him  li  function,  the  Imilding  is  used  lor  community 
dinners  and  sm  ial  affairs. 

The  liuilding  has  reinforced  concrete  foundations  and 
comlnned  steel  frame  and  hearing  walls.  Exterior  is  face 
brick.  Total  scjuarc  footage:  8.197.  Cost:  $110,3211. 
Architect  :  Clenn  K.  Benedick  of  \\  it  liita. 


stability  (reinlorced  concrete  in  basic  frame  and  floors)  ; 
(  lassrooins  are  scpiare  to  reduce  building  pmiineter. 

The  .sclux)!  contains  an  audio-\  isual  unit  complete  with 
television  stiu  o,  projection  room,  and  listening  lx)oths. 
Classes  receiving  television  instruction  can  communicate 
directly  with  the  studio  instructor.  The  design,  by  Coletti 
Brothers,  Boston,  was  cited  by  the  a.\.s.\  and  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  International  Fair  in  Turin,  Italy.  • 


•4 


Big  Scale  High  School 

North  Senior  High  School  in  Weymouth.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England,  has  a  cajjacity 
of  2,000  academic  and  350  \  ocational  students.  Constrm  - 
tion  cost  of  $4.9  million  is  $3.05  below  the  a\  erage  scpiarc- 
foot  cost  of  high  schools  recently  built  in  the  state.  Cost- 
reducing  factors:  building  materials  were  chosen  for  price 


The  Community  College 
in  the  60's 


Walter  D.  Cocking  comments  on  the  current  scene 


Thk  hope  of  coi.i.KOK-lxiund  individuals  in  the  1960's 
is  largely  related  to  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
munity  college.  In  the  areas  of  greatest  jx)pulation  in¬ 
creases,  newly  organized  community  colleges  have  Ijecome 
an  accepted  phenomenon. 

"1  he  growth  of  these  colleges  in  Clalifornia,  Florida, 
New  York,  the  southwest,  and  certain  other  rapidly  de- 
\eloping  areas  are  already  a  reality  [see  “Make  Way  for 
the  (Community  (’.ollege,’''  .\pril  Ovkrvu.w].  Hy  1970,  it 
may  Ik,*  ex{)ected  that  fully  half  of  the  students  in  the 
first  two  years  of  college  will  Ik*  found  in  community  col¬ 
leges.  How  well  will  they  do  their  job,  how  rom[)etent 
will  their  administrators  and  faculties  lie,  how  adetjuate 
their  physical  facilities,  and  how  clearly  understood  are 
their  tasks? 

It  requires  no  crystal  hall  to  foresee  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  college  during  the  sixties  will  pro|x»rtionately  have 
the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  part  of  the  nation's  educa¬ 
tional  system.  By  1970  the  number  of  community  colleges 
will  exceed  l.-'tOO  and  will  enroll  more  than  3  million 
students.  Such  a  growth  would  be  unparalleled  in  our 
history. 

.\s  community  colleges  multiply,  their  course  olferings 
will  diversify.  In  the  near  future  the  breadth  of  program 
will  likely  he  greater  than  that  of  any  other  educational 
system.  I'hese  colleges  will  serve  a  vast  range  of  persons 
— teen-agers  to  senior  citizens.  The  majority  will  he  in 
their  twenties.  Fheir  diversified  programs  and  the  age 
span  of  their  student  Ixxlies  will  require  a  uniquely  com- 
jretent  personnel  to  staff  these  colleges.  .Mmost  every  type 
of  teaching  ability  will  be  required.  Proper  staffing  may 
become  one  of  their  toughest  problems. 

.\dequate  financing  of  these  colleges  will  also  be  a 
problem  stemming  from  growth.  It  may  be  expected  that 
they  will  require  financial  resources  far  Ixiyond  that  of 
similar  institutions  today.  As  I  see  it,  revenues  must  come 
from  a  partnership  of  local,  state,  federal,  and  private 


sources.  Undoubtedly  the  heavy  reliance  today  on  local 
district  j)rovisions  for  revenues  must  be  eased.  Far  larger 
re\enues  will  be  necessary  if  community  colleges  are  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  diverse  student  body, 
provide  competent  teaching  personnel,  obtain  efficient 
and  adequate  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  have  the 
physical  facilities  and  equipment  which  will  be  required. 

I  he  w  ide  heterogeneity  which  will  increasingly  charac¬ 
terize  the  student  body  of  our  community  colleges  will 
jjlace  a  heavy  degree  of  responsibility  upon  the  program 
makers  and  leaders  who  will  staff  these  colleges.  The  de¬ 
cision  will  have  to  be  made  whether  the  programs  of 
these  institutions  will  be  organized  in  advance  and  fun¬ 
nelled  into  one  or  more  “tracks”  or  whether  they  will  be 
planned  to  provide  for  a  wide  diversity  of  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  their  divergent  student  bodies. 

^Ve  must  dispose  of  the  presently  held  notion  that  a 
community  college  should  either  provide  two  years  of 
preparation  for  the  four-year  college  or  provide  so-called 
“terminal”  education  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  higher  education.  Such  a  conception  denies  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  and  purposes.  It  suggests  that  the 
needs  of  all  students  can  be  forced  into  a  convenient  pro¬ 
gram  framework.  How  easy  the  process  of  education 
would  be  if  such  were  the  case. 

Instead,  the  community  college  program  must  be  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  adjust  to  the  vast  variety  of  student  needs. 
The  major  motive  will  be  an  attempt  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  these  needs;  to  stimulate  study  in  the  vast 
reserxoir  of  issues  and  problems  with  which  the  learner 
and  his  society  are  faced.  There  is  no  longer  (indeed,  if 
there  ever  w’as)  such  a  thing  as  “terminal”  education. 
Death  is  the  only  terminus  to  learning.  The  community 
college’s  program  for  tomorrow  must  provide  facilities, 
great  teachers,  libraries,  laboratories,  materials  for  liberal 
education  in  its  best  sense.  It  will  be  a  strenuous  but  ad¬ 
venturous  undertaking.  • 
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The 

lowest  cost, 
electrically  operated, 
fully  portable 
coin  counter 
and  sorter! 


Standard  Change 
COUNTER  and  SORTER 

COMPACT 

PORTABLE 


Ideal  for  handling  change 
from  collections,  for  school 
offices,  lunch  programs,  bookstores 
and  social  activities. 

•  Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  a  coin  counter  and 
sorter  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
It’s  fast,  accurate,  durable  and 
ea.sy  to  operate.  Counts  and 
sorts  15,000  coins  per  hour. 
And,  handles  25c,  10c,  5c  and 
Ic  coins.  (50c  coins  remain  in 
hopper).  Separate  sorting  and 
counting  operations  provide 
automatic  check  of  total,  too. 
Compact  and  portable,  it  comes 
complete  with  its  own  carrying 
case.  Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  today. 

ONLY 

$■19900 

PLUS  FEDERAL  TAX 

MODEL  CS-100A 
PORTABLE-ELECTRIC 
Finished  in  Hammerloid  Beige 
F.O.B.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

STANDARD  CHANGE-MAKERS,  INC. 

422  East  New  York  Street 
Indianapolis  2,  Indiana 


COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


Students  Run  with 
Bond  Issue-and  Win 

.\ss.\GE  OF  THE  nation's  largest 
school  bond  issue  last  November 
-$19.')  million  for  Illinois’  state  uni- 
\ersities — is  credited  almost  wholly 
to  student  action.  Illinois  college  stu¬ 
dents  literally  carried  the  torch  for 
higher  education  in  a  statewide  mar¬ 
athon  run  that  netted  a  two-to-one 
\()te  for  a  bond  proposal  to  ex])and 
their  six  state  universities. 

\'oters  who  had  roundly  defeated 
a  similar  bond  issue  two  years  before 
were  a|)])arently  won  o\er  this  time 
by  the  serious  cf)ncern  with  which  the 
students  cariied  higher  education's 
problem  to  e\  ery  corner  of  the  state. 

Here's  the  background  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  story. 

Students  from  the  six  universities 
—Southern  Illinois,  Uni\ersity  of  Il¬ 
linois.  Eastern  Illinois.  Western  Illi¬ 
nois,  Northern  Illinois,  and  Illinois 
State  Normal — joined  in  committee 
well  in  ads  ance  of  election  to  map  a 
statewide  plan  of  action.  They  split 
up  responsibility  for  contacting  news¬ 
papers  and  business  firms  and  for 
])ro\  iding  tapes  to  radio  stations  and 
films  to  television  stations.  They 
made  and  distributed  posters  and  lit¬ 
erature  to  almost  every  community  in 
the  state.  They  went  to  high  schools 
to  warn  students  that  they  might  be 
deprised  of  college  opjjortunity  un¬ 
less  their  parents  voted  for  the  ref¬ 
erendum.  (Financing  came  out  of  a 


lK)nd-publicity  fund  raised  by  faculty 
members  from  each  campus.) 

Rut  the  students  weren't  satisfied 
that  these  efforts  would  be  enough  to 
offset  those  of  an  organi/ed  o])posi- 
tion.  Two  months  before  election, 
they  called  a  meeting  to  ex[)lore  more 
spectacular  ways  to  focus  statewide 
interest  on  the  bond  issue. 

Two  Southern  Illinois  coeds  came 
ujj  with  the  idea  of  a  marathon  to 
ha\e  runners  from  each  uni\ersity 
carry  a  flaming  “torch  for  higher  ed¬ 
ucation"  from  their  campus  to  con- 
serge  on  the  Unisersity  of  Illinois  in 
the  center  of  the  state.  From  there, 
the  relay  teams  wmild  join  forces  for 
a  loO-mile  run  to  C'.hicago. 

Public  announcement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  ])roject  caused  some  consterna¬ 
tion  in  official  university  circles.  It 
was  easy  to  conjure  up  images  of  a 
student  collajjsing  from  exhaustion  or 
being  run  doun  by  an  automobile  on 
a  busy  highway.  Rut  the  students 
weie  aware  of  these  dangers  and  en¬ 
gineered  the  jjroject  with  the  organi¬ 
zational  skill  of  fleet  admirals. 

File  committee  figured  that  if 
enough  students  volunteered  (and 
600  did)  no  one  ssould  ha\c  to  run 
more  than  a  couple  of  miles  during 
the  entire  marathon  nor  miss  more 
than  one  day  of  classes.  Schedules 
were  worked  f)ut  so  that  each  runner 
could  do  his  stint  at  a  slow  trot  or 


By  Bruce  Richardson  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  information  service. 
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“3aksels:r  letyddelQ:g”*SAYS  DICTAIAB 


The  student  in  our  picture  is  mastering  French  via 
Dictalab,  a  new  electronic  tape-teaching  system 
that  feeds  pre-recorded  lessons  to  students  in  in¬ 
dividual  sound-proofed  booths. 

With  Dictalab,  students  hear  language  sjxtken 
correctly,  as  the  teacher  recorded  it.  There  are  few 
distractions  in  the  sound-proofed  booths.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  continuous,  intensive.  The  teacher  can  moni¬ 
tor  any  student  from  the  master  console  at  a  flick 
of  a  switch,  or  sjjeak  directly  to  him. 

The  student  learns  to  sjjeak  a  language  accurate¬ 
ly,  at  an  accelerated  rate.  He  is  encouraged  by  his 
success  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  as  well  as 
he  has  learned  to  s|)eak. 

Your  school  can  begin  its  Dictalab  system  with  a 
basic  installation,  and  add  to  it  as  the  need  grows. 
With  Dictalab,  you  get  more  than  the  finest  equip¬ 
ment.  You  are  assured  of  prompt,  skilled  service  by 
Dictaphone  Corporation’s  own  staff  of  factory- 


trained  servicemen,  the  largest  in  the  field. 

Dictalab  can  be  used  to  accelerate  teaching  of 
many  subjects.  Rooms  equipped  with  Dictalab  can 
also  be  used  by  classes  taught  by  standard  methods. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  for  an 
interesting,  informative  rep)ort. 

(*"J'accMiTeV etude des  langties,” printed  in  International  PhoneticK) 


j  Dictd.phon6  corporation 

-Jl 

1  Dept.  0-51,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

.  Please  send  me  the  repKirt  on  your  new  system  for  language 

1  comprehension. 

■ 

■ 

1  NAME 

1 

1  ADDRESS 

l|  CITY 

SIATE 

■  1 

.-j 
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MRI  TRW  world's  most  complete  line  of 

language  laboratory  equipment 


A'2S0 

high-fidelity 
headsets 


the  best  of  sound  for  sound  teaching 


Language  lalwratory  and  inusir  studfiils  licar 
every  sound,  every  inflection  and  tone  .  .  .  total 
sound  for  most  effective  learning.  The 
A-250  has  a  guaranteed  frequency  range 
of  30-20,000  cps! 

Here  is  unequalled  comfort,  too,  combining 
feather-light  3  ounces  with  a  totally  new 
.sound  transmission  principle  that  eliminates  the 
need  for  tight  coupling  to  the  ear. 

These  incomparable  features  maki‘  the  .■\-2.'>0 
ideal  for  music  and  speech  study  .  .  .  wherever 
only  the  be.st  sound  reproduction  is  acceptable 
.  .  .  monaural  or  stereo. 

The  .\-2.o(l  is  the  newest  addition  to  mri  trw's 
Ip  comprehensive  line  of  quality,  easy-to-use  Lan- 
guage  Laboratory  equipment,  proven  in  daily  use 
in  over  1000  school  installations.  An  integral  part 
of  .MRI  trw's  complete  services -- of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  teachers  is  a  continuing  program  of 
tested  in-classroom  technicjuc-s,  rc-gional  seminars 
and  local  consultation,  assuring  maximum  teac  liiiig 
effectiveness  and  utilization  of  c-quipment. 

Write  today  for  full  details  about  mri/trw  acl- 
\  anced  equipment  and  educational  sers  ices  . . .  and 
complete  specifications  on  the  m-w  .\-23n  Ih'adset. 


Language  Laboratory  Specialists  available 
in  your  area  for  consultation. 

TDl  C A  I  I(  )N AL  T.l.T.t:  TRt  INICS  DIVISION 


Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc.  ^ 

532  Sylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  •  LOwell  7-5200 

divisions  and  subsidiories  serving  the  educational  field: 

Magnetic  Recording  Industries  •  Dage  Television  •  Bell  Sound  •  Bel  Canto  *  Inteliectronics 
On  display  at:  NSBA  ~  Booths  109/110 


even  by  walking  rapidly.  Routes  for 
the  run  were  carefully  selected  so  that 
runners  could  pass  through  as  many 
towns  and  cities  as  ]X)ssible. 

At  this  point,  the  students  went  to 
the  State  Police  to  enlist  their  coop¬ 
eration.  A  trooper  and  stjuad  car 
were  assigned  to  each  relay  team 
around  the  clock  until  the  marathon 
was  completed. 

The  students  donnc'd  gym  shoes 
I  and  got  on  their  marks  the  week  be- 
i  fore  the  eU'ction.  Each  university's 
I  fleet  of  runners  di\  ided  into  teams  of 
five  men,  each  team  assigned  to  a 
lO-mile  section  of  their  route  across 
the  state  to  Champaign.  Each  man 
,  ran  one-half  mile  and  was  relayed 
i  until  the  ten  miles  were  completed. 

They  were  then  relieved  by  another 
I  team  and  shuttled  back  to  campus. 

I  An  advance  guard  of  journalism 
,  students  jjieceded  the  runners  by 
about  an  hour  into  each  town  that 
had  a  newspaper,  radio,  or  television 
station  to  alert  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  They  also  sent  periodic 
progress  reports  and  photogra[)hs  to 
papers  and  broadcasters. 

On  the  Friday  before  election, 
combined  relay  teams  from  all  of  the 
universities  set  out  on  the  L'tO-mile 
trip  to  Chicago.  The  next  day  the 
;  runners  reached  Chicago  and,  pro- 
te'cted  by  state  patrolmen,  jtroceeded 
to  the  Loop  running  en  masse  in  pla¬ 
toon  fashion.  .\s  they  loped  up  to  the 
'  Illinois  State  Building,  the  runners 
were  greeted  by  Chicago  Mayor 
■  Richard  Daley  and  several  leading 
state  officials.  .\s  a  re})resentative 
from  each  school  lighted  huge  torches 
on  a  platform  erected  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  Mayor  1  )aley  and  other  speakers 
jniblicly  praised  the  efforts  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  alerting  Illinois  voters  to  the 
importance  of  (he  bond  issue.  .Alto¬ 
gether,  they  hail  covered  a  total  of 
2,300  miles. 

The  bond  issue  fund  they  helped  to 
raise  will  be  pro-rated  according  to 
building  needs.  Though  few  of  the 
;  students  who  carried  the  torch  will 
still  be  on  campus  when  these  build¬ 
ings  are  completed,  no  doubt  they’ll 
be  saying  that  they  helped  to  build 
them.  .And  they'll  have  good  reason 
to  point  with  pride.  • 
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AASA  Ends  Its  Month  of  Sundays 


More  State  Aid 

Generally,  state  legislators  are  fac¬ 
ing  up  to  more  funds  for  education, 
particularly  since  many  states  entered 
the  current  fiscal  year  (as  of  last  June 
30)  with  healthy  surpluses.  Ohio 
came  in  with  a  $16  million  surplus; 
New  ^'ork  had  nearly  $120  million 
extra  on  hand;  Iowa  had  $63  mil¬ 
lion;  Georgia  had  $,')0.7  million;  Gal- 
ifornia  had  about  $76  million. 

States  collected  some  8  {x-rcent 
more  tax  money  in  fiscal  1960  than  in 
fiscal  lO.W,  a  total  of  $17  billion  alto¬ 
gether.  .\ccording  to  the  'Fax  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  single  largest  disburse¬ 
ment  for  most  states  is  still  its  edu¬ 
cation  money.  Hence,  the  larger  sur¬ 
pluses  of  last  June  are  being  trans¬ 
lated — slowly  but  rather  surely-  into 
more  money  for  public  education. 

New  ^’ork  State  legislators  com¬ 
mitted  a  record  $29.1  million  a  year 
to  the  state's  school  districts  in  a  last- 
minute—  but  near  unanimous  \(>te. 
I'he  Republicans  raised  New  York's 
overall  spending  program  in  the  new 
liscal  year  to  a  $2.1  billion  high. 

Utah’s  Gov.  fieorge  Clyde  has 
signed  his  state's  $1.')  million  school 
aid  bill,  which  carries  a  special  meas¬ 
ure  to  increase  the  Utah  sales  tax  to 
2 '/a  percent.  Utah  ranks  seventh  in 
per-capita  state  expenditures  for  all 
public  education,  according  to  nk\ 
reports.  The  figure  in  19.')9  was 
$68. .50.  (.Average  for  forty-nine 
states:  .$4.5.86.) 

\Vest  Virginia's  legislature  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $1 1 .5  million  for  its  public 
sc1kh)1s  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  .An 
increased  cigarette  tax  will  under¬ 
write  much  of  this. 


.An  estimated  10,000  registrants 
got  new  insights  into  some  of  educa¬ 
tion's  deeper  problems  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  meeting  of  the  .American  .As- 
siKiation  of  .School  .Administrators. 
.Although  carlxm  copies  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis  meetings,  the 
Philadelphia  sessions  were  livelier  and 
better  attended. 

fialvin  E.  Gross,  Pittsburgh  super¬ 
intendent,  pointed  to  the  gulf  of  so¬ 
cial  class  existing  in  many  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Curriculum  and  textlxxiks  are 
predominantly  middle-class  oriented, 
he  said,  as  are  94  percent  of  our 
teachers.  .Students,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  alxiut  60  percent  lower  class,  30 
ix*rcent  lower-middle  class,  and  only 
10  percent  upper-middle  and  upper 
class.  “This  means,”  Gross  said,-  “that 
well  over  half  the  children  are  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  teachers  whose  val¬ 
ues  and  ideas  differ  from  their  own.” 

Gross  explained  that  little  is  done 
to  stimulate  lower  and  lower-middle 
class  students  to  remain  in  school  or 
go  to  college.  He  cited  National  Merit 
.Scholarship  figures  which  show  that 
98  percent  of  the  winners  intended  to 
go  to  college  anyway.  .Asked  Gross: 
"If  they  ran  pick  up  only  a  dismal  2 


jM'rcent  at  the  senior  level,  then 
couldn't  we  hnd  many,  many  more  if 
we  begin  to  look  systematically  and 
carefully  in  grades  three  and  four,  or 
even  earlier?” 

Parental  influence,  outmoded  leg¬ 
islation,  and  a  lack  of  guidance 
counselors  are  chief  causes  of  the  high 
student  drojj-out  rate,  said  Lome  H. 
Woollatt,  assistant  commissioner  for 
lesearch  and  special  studies  of  the 
New  A'ork  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  10  jx*rcent  of  the 
capable.  20  percent  of  the  median, 
and  over  30  percent  of  the  least  cap¬ 
able  youngsters  drop  out  of  high 
school  before  graduation.  Parents  are 
largely  to  blame,  the  panel  agreed. 

James  Russell,  secretary  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Policies  Commission,  said 
unless  present  trends  are  reversed 
half  the  ]x)pulation  of  any  large 
.American  city  in  1970  will  be  disad¬ 
vantaged.  “alienated  from  construc¬ 
tive  participation  in  society.”  Increas¬ 
ing  farm  technology  is  forcing  the  un¬ 
employable  off  the  land  and  into  the 
cities  where  they  are  unable  to  ad¬ 
just. 

Gordon  Mackenzie,  professor  of 
(‘ducation  at  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 


Snapshot  of  Employment 


PER  CENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT,  1950-1960,  BY  OCCUPATION 

TOTAL  WHITE 

COLLAR  WORKERS 

PROfESSIONAL 
&  TECHNICAL 

aiRICAL 

SALES 

managers,  OffICIAlS 
&  PROPRIETORS 

TOTAL  Blue 

j  COLLAR  WORKERS 

n 

3  7*4 

S6  3^  CRAPTSMEN 

&  fOREMEN 

1  116%  1 

33.3*.  IASOREOS 

4  1% 

OPERATORS  I31fc| 

9  9\ 

White-collar  employment  has  expanded  since  the  turn  of  the  half  during’  the  I950’s  while  automation  cut  the  number  of 

century  and  in  1956  overtook  blue-collar  workers.  I960  totals:  operators  back  1.3%.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts  trends 

white  collars — 28.7  million:  blue  collars — 24.2  million.  Ranks  to  continue.  Curriculum  planners  see  more  need  for  technical 

of  professional  &  technical  employees  swelled  by  more  than  and  ithite-collar  training.  Courttsy  N»iion»i  industri»i  Conference  Board  inc. 
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Roundup  (continued) 

lege,  said  local  boards  of  education 
are  in  the  best  jxisition  to  make  cur¬ 
riculum  decisions.  He  called  it  a 
tragic  mistake  to  reduce  in  any  way 
the  local  sense  of  responsibility  for 
education:  “Imagine  the  utter  chaos 
and  lack  of  initiative  if  everyone 
turned  to  Washington  to  get  the  job 
done?" 

In  other  sessions: 

•  Richard  H.  Kennan,  executixe 
secretary  of  the  National  (iommissif)n 
for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
riirough  Kducation,  reported  the 
most  freLpient  cause  of  failure  among 
school  superintendents,  aside  from  in¬ 
competence,  is  poor  jjublic  relations. 
Kennan  also  argued  that  superin¬ 
tendents  be  gi\en  assurances  against 
unreasonable  dismissal.  The  j)ossibil- 
ity  was  raised  of  sexering  incomj)e- 
tent  administratfns  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  entirely. 

•  Paul  Misner.  supLuintendent  of 
sch(K)ls  in  (dencoe.  Ill.,  and  chairman 
of  the  C'.ommittee  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  .S(lu)ol  Administration,  be- 
liexes  “xxe  still  need  to  find  better 
xvays  to  identify  and  select  superior 
candidates  for  the  superintendency.” 
He  also  endorsed  “continuing  educa¬ 
tion”  programs  for  superintendents, 
adding  that  boards  of  education 
should  grant  leaxes  to  suj)erintend- 
ents  for  graduate  study. 


best  answers  from 


In  your  planning  recommendations 
of  Educational  projects  requiring 
laboratory  eciuipment,  you  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience 
of  Metalab-Labcraft.  You  will 
require  literature,  catalogs,  latest 
designs  and  budget  estimates. 
You  want  competent  advice  and 
assistance  on  installation  and 
engineering  problems. 

There  is  a  best  answer  to  laboratory 
equipment  and  furniture  problems 
...wood  or  steel... from  METALAB. 

Advisory,  planning,  engineering 
and  other  aspects  of  laboratory 
equipment  thinking  are  yours 
without  obligation. 

Write  for  literature  and  catalogs 
covering  your  field  of  interest 
whether  industrial,  educational, 
wood  or  steel.  You  will  find 
these  most  helpful. 


A  special  committee  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  .ScIick)!  .Adminis¬ 
trators  has  inquired  into  the  summary 
dismissal  of  Wendell  Godwin,  To¬ 
peka,  Kans.,  superintendent.  The 
Kansas  State  Teachers  .Association 
and  the  Kansas  .Association  of  School 
.Administrators  requested  the  inxesti- 
gation. 

The  committee  said  the  Topeka 
board  “failed  to  recogni/e  that  the 
schools  are  not  its  prixate  con¬ 
cern.”  Their  dismissal  procedure  xvas 
“abrupt,  unreasonable,  and  xiolated 
ethical  personnel  procedures  .  .  .,”  the 
committee  reported. 

Committee  members  are  William 
Jansen,  former  Nexv  York  Gity  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools;  Forrest  Conner, 
superintendent  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 


LABCRAFT 


Sales  Representatives 

throughout  the  nation. 
Please  consult  your 

local  telephone  directory. 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  CRESCENT  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 

242  Dufly  Ax'cnue  •  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  New  York 
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ACRA'SET  instilM  on 
Nowcomb  AV-1612V  portibla 
trinicriptian  pliyor/p.a.  ayatam 


the  new 
precision-made 
tone  arm 
lifter  from 
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“Do  it  better!”  is  Newconilr’s  motto.  Now  Newcomb  intro¬ 
duces  Acra-Set,  the  better  way  to  cue  records.  A  clockwi.sc 
twist  of  a  knurlerl  knob  raises  tone  arm.  A  counter-twist  and 
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►  1 
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U  R  N I T  U  R  E 
for  all 'science  LABORATORIES 


ALL  SCIENCE 
STUDENT  S  TABLE 


CATALOG  NO. 
A-1360-EC 


These  new  perimeter  type  fables  offer  unlimited  design  possibilities  and 
arrangements  from  standard  interchangeable  base  units.  They  provide 
numerous  advantages  for  new  construction  design  as  well  as  for  u.se  in 
remodeling  for  ('hemistry,  I’hysics,  Biology  and  (leneral  Scienr-e  laboratories. 
Our  repre.sentative  engineer  will  lie  plea.sed  to  discuss  your  requirements 
and  show  you  the  entire  line  of  Beter.son  furniture  that  has  t>een  the  choice 
of  leading  educators  and  industrial  furniture  users  for  more  than  65  years. 


Write  Dept.  1232  for  Brochure  Number  12.  It's  Free. 


LEONARD  PETERSON  &  CO.,  INC. 

1222  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 
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room  rec-ord  player  and  P.A.  system  with  12  watt  transformer- 
powered  amplifier  and  9"  dual  cone  speaker.  W’ith  Tutorette 
accelerated  techniques  are  practical  in  both  cost  and  operation. 
.\TC  300L  $69.50  ATC  300VL  with  variable 

school  net.  speed  turntable  and 

$104.25  list.  illuminated  strobe. 

$84.50  net.  $126.75  list. 

SEE  YOUR  AUDIOTRO.NICS  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

AUDIOTRONICS 

11057  WEDDINGTON  STREET,  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 
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James  Redmond,  superintendent  in 
New  Orleans  until  July  1st;  Frank 
Selilagle,  superintendent  in  Kansas 
Oity,  Kans.;  Homer  Wadsworth, 
school  hoard  member  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  and  Mrs.  Funston  Eck- 
dall,  former  juesident  of  the  Kansas 
State  School  Boards  Association. 


Legal  Retrieval 

Plans  for  an  “electronic  library” 
of  all  Pennsylvania  laws  pertaining  to 
education  have  been  disclosed  by 
Dean  Paul  Masoner  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh’s  school  of  education 
and  Dr.  Charles  Boehm,  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  laws  will  be  stored  on  mag¬ 
netic  tapes  within  a  computer. 
I’hrough  use  of  key  words,  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  law  or  all  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  on  a  particular  as|)ect  of  educa- 
I  tion  could  he  readily  retrieved. 

I'he  procedure  will  allow  compli¬ 
cated  h'gal  searches  to  be  made  and 
'  j)iinted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  project  is  supported  by  an 
I  $18,231  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  and  will  lx*  conducted 
at  Pitt’s  Computation  and  Data 
pKH'essing  Center. 


Farewell,  My  Lovely 

Women’s  colleges  are  on  the  way 
out.  That’s  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  president  of  a  top  women’s  col¬ 
lege:  Miss  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding 
of  \’assar.  Miss  Blanding  predicts 
that  in  a  generation  most  women’s 
colleges  will  be  absorbed  into  larger, 
coeducational  institutions. 

Noting  the  closer  relations  between 
j  RadclifTe  &  Harvard  and  Smith  & 
.\mherst.  Miss  Blanding  hinted  that 
\’assar  also  would  look  with  interest 
on  any  suitors  coming  her  way. 
j  During  a  Vassar  centennial  lunch- 
,  eon,  Miss  Blanding  condemned  the 
'  “phenomenal  waste”  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  today.  Specifics:  wasteful 
plant  utilization,  wasteful  use  of  fac¬ 
ulty  time  (in  “nudtifarious  commit¬ 
tees”),  wasteful  attitudes  toward 
student  abilities,  wasteful  use  of 
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$3.6  BILLION  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

results  of  our  Inelflh  annual  survey 


THE  NEGRO  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

a  key  problem  reported  for  the  first  time 


AGNES  DE  MILLE  ON  THEATER 

part  two  of  ^‘education  for  creativity" 


in  the  June  issue  of 

OVERVIEW 


THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  AUTOMATIC  BOX 

facts  about  teaching  machines  and  programs 
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Coronet  Films  announces  a  new 

FILMSTRIP  PROGRAM 
WITH  SOUND  ON  RECORDS 

to  teach  a  full  year  of  FRENCH 
in  the  elementary  grades 


Coronet  Films  now  makes  available  an  unusual  new 
program,  EN  CLASSE.  With  sound  on  records, 
this  course  enables  teachers  with  limited  language 
training  to  teach  a  full  year  of  conversational 
French,  especially  in  grades  thret\  four,  and  five. 
The  program  has  supplementary  use  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools ...  even  in  schools  which 
already  have  an  established  language  program. 
EN  CLASSE  was  developed  under  the  dirt*ction 
of  Roger  A.  Fillet,  Fh  D.,  Assistant  Frofes.sor  of 
Education  in  P'rench,  The  llniversity  of  Chicago. 

Combining  20  appealing  filmstrips  in  full  color 
with  -sound  on  12"  LF  records,  EN  CLASSE  en- 
couragt*s  maximum  pupil  participation  — the  best 
way  for  youngsters  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  It 
develops  an  extrc'mely  wide  range  of  conversation 
on  such  subjects  as  greetings,  numbers,  songs, 
colors,  days  of  the  week,  telling  tim<-,  parts  of  the 
Ixidy  and  many  others. 

Flach  EN  CLASSE  filmstrip  unit  is  designe«l  as 
the  basis  for  two  wet>ks  of  planned  instruction— a 
full  year  of  rt'gular,  intensive  teaching.  A  64  page 
Teacher’s  Manual  accompanies  the  course  — an 
authoritative  guide  to  the  most  eff«‘ctive  use  of 
the  program. 

I'ae  the  coupon  .  .  .  to  order  EN  CLASSE  at  the 
full  price  of  $195  with  a  fifteen-day  examination 
privilege  or  to  request  full  descriptive  information. 

CORONET  films  i 

Coronet  Bulldmg,  Chicago  },  Illinois 

Pleose  send  EN  CLASSE  on  fifteen -doy  opprovol.  It  Is  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  program  is  not  entirely  sotisfoctory,  it  moy  be 
returned  for  full  credit  of  the  purchose  price. 

O  Please  send  descriptive  brochure  on  EN  CLASSE. 

Nome _  Position 

School  — _ - 

Address 

City  _  Zone  Stole 
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knowledge  (“almost  exclusively  \\  esl- 
ern”) . 

Still  quite  independent,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Clapp  has  issued  Wellesley's 
first  annual  report  in  two  years  and 
concluded  that  “colleges  [are]  facing 
moral  issues  which  they  once  could 
assume  had  been  faced  in  the  home.” 
riieie  was  no  hint  of  a  union  with 
^’ale. 

A  TV  “First” 

A  course  in  laboratory  science  for 
elementary  schools  is  making  history 
in  California  this  spring.  It  is  the  first 
course  gi\  cn  in  the  first  closed-circuit 
television  system  wholly-owned  by  a 
California  district.  Lennox  School 
District  superintendent  Cerald  Dart 
says  the  system  “em])hasi/es  educa¬ 
tion  and  not  production." 

Programs  emanate  from  a  class¬ 
room-turned-studio  in  one  school  and 
are  recei\«-d  in  sixth-grade  classrooms 
in  the  HMuaining  four  Lennox 


schools.  Through  an  unusual  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  local  Edison  electric 
('ffice,  coaxial  cables  are  strung  on 
utility  poles  for  a  token  annual  fee 
($100).  An  earlier  estimate  by  the 
telephone  company  for  leased  lines 
ran  $66,000  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Designed  by  Packard-Bell  Elec¬ 
tronics,  the  rV  system  cost  less  than 
$30,000  (bonded  funds).  Recei\ers 
and  lab  etpiipment  were  Ixtught  with 
the  help  of  federal  matching  funds. 

.\n  a\erage  period  includes  10 
minutes  for  preparation,  20  minutes 
for  the  telecast,  aiul  10  minutes  fiir 
wiitten  followup. 

The  Ivans  Cometh 

Kent,  Ohio,  is  playing  host  to  fne 
Soviet  educators  here  to  (ibser\(' 
.American  educational  practices  in 
four  “typically  American"  cities  and 
tow  ns.  1  )r.  Gerald  Read  ol  Kent 
State  w  ill  be  their  guide. 

Phe  So\  iet  Union  has  also  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  .American 
Gouncil  of  Learned  Societii-s  to  ex¬ 


tend  current  exchange  jirogiams  ill 
research.  Dis.  Frederick  Ihukhardt. 
[tresident  of  the  Gouncil,  and  Philip 
E.  Moseley,  chairman  of  the  Society 
of  Scientific  Research,  negotiated  the 
accord  with  the  Russians.  Scholars  in 
literature,  history,  economy,  law,  and 
drama  will  begin  crossing  the  oceans 
next  September. 

In  \Vashington,  a  rewrite  of  the 
Fulbright  .Act  is  now  underway  in 
Senator  J.  W.  I'ulbright's  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  .An  eflort  will 
l)e  made  to  produce  an  omnibus  bill 
tliat  would  cover  L’.S.  participation 
in  lairs,  book  exchanges,  sports  and 
cultural  exjtositions,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  beyond  the  limited  exchanges  of 
scholars  in  the  original  1946  .Act.  It 
is  understood  that  Sen.  Fulbright 
would  like  to  make  it  easier  for  for¬ 
eign  scholars  to  visit  the  U.S.  In  the 
past,  the  .American  traveler  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  exchange  pro¬ 
grams. 

Other  international  notes: 

.As  j)art  of  their  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  this  year  and  next,  the  natiftn’s 
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SEATS  &  BACKS 


for  worn  or  damaged 
school  &  auditorium 
seating,  or 

TOPS  &  TABLET  ARMS 

for  school  furniture 


Write  for 
complete*  details 
and  our  specifications 


ffARfCL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
SfieciaillU.  in  ^o^UUe^  <Ma^uLwoo<L  Pl4f4AMio<L 


...for  school  mowing! 


Here's  o  mower  that's  ideally  adapted  ta  schoal  mowing. The  self-powered., 
high  speed  units  can  be  towed  by  tractor  or  jeep.  They  are  easy  to 
tronsport  from  one  school  to  another  whether  using  just  one  or  a  19 
gang  assembly  of  five  units  for  campus  mowing.  Proven  — low  in  main¬ 
tenance  cost. 

The  unique  flail-type  cutting  principle  directs  the  shredded  clippings 
straight  to  the  ground  with  no  windrowing.  The  possibility  of  the  light¬ 
weight,  free-swinging  blades  throwing  objects  is  practically  non-existanf. 
Here  is  mawing  safety!  Safety  far  aperator  . .  .  safety  for  the  children- 

A  demonstration  under  your  own  mowing  conditions  will  convince  you 
that  "you  con  mow  with  MOTT  .  .  .  where  others  cannot"  .  .  .  smooth 
lawns  or  toll  "man-size"  weeds. 


You  can  mow  with  MOTT . . .  where  others  cannot 

Details  on  request. 

?  - 

.(S' 


MOTT  CORPORATION 

500  Shawmut  Ave.,  la  Grange,  III 
Addr.t.  mnll  In  P  O  Box  278-15. 


Address  mail  to.  P.  O.  Box  278-15,  la  Grange,  III- 
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land-graiU  institutions  will  take  a 
look  at  their  role  in  international  af-  ! 
fairs,  aided  by  a  $68,000  Carnegie 
Corporation  grant.  According  to 
Steering  Committee  chairman,  U.  of 
.Arizona's  president  Richard  A.  liar- 
vill,  some  forty  foreign  countries  now 
have  working  relationships  with  one 
or  more  land-grant  colleges.  | 

.\  sur\ey  by  the  Legislative  Ref-  ' 
erence  Ser\  ice  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  re\ealed,  anK)ng  other  things, 
that  programs  in  international  affairs  j 
itj  thirty-two  colleges  and  universities 
were  not  adecjuate  to  the  tasks  set  by  | 
go\ernment  or  private  needs.  The  ! 
most  prevalent  inadequacy  was  in 
foreign  language  preparation;  the  in¬ 
stitutions  themseKes  agreed  with  this 
conclusion  of  the  Reference  Service. 

The  .American  community  in  Ath¬ 
ens,  Creece,  has  embarked  on  a  | 
$108,000  building  jjrogram  to  house  ! 
its  200  secondary  stIuk)!  pupils.  The 
L’.S.  will  give  $50,000  to  the  project.  < 
The  .American  Community  Schools  ' 
of  .Athens,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  group, 
takes  care  of  800  elementar\’  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  pupils,  mostly  children  i 
of  .American  government,  business, 
and  !uilitary  personnel  working  in 
the  .Athens  area. 

Gobieociformes  in  Pa. 

The  West  Shenango  (Pa.)  scIuk)! 
board  has  done  it  again.  They've 
come  up  with  a  $6,000  surplus — al¬ 
though  both  their  schools  are  under¬ 
water.  Since  1935,  when  the  state 
created  artificial  Pymatuning  Lake, 
the  board  annually  has  been  receiving 
$200  per  submerged  school  from  the 
state  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  several  thousand  from  the 
department  of  forests  and  waters  for 
ilamages. 

I'here  are  some  very  smart  fish  in 
and  around  P^Tnatuning  Lake.  : 

Rx  for  School  Phobia  ' 

Dr.  Irvin  .A.  Kraft,  director  of  the  | 
child  study  clinic  at  the  Houston 
State  Psychiatric  Institute,  finds  that 
tranquilizing  drugs  can  ease  a  child's 
“school  phobia.” 

In  his  report  to  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association,  Dr.  i 
Kraft  said  that  children  who  balk  at  j 
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ALL-TIME 
BEST  SELLER 

Because 

the  B&L  Standard  Teaching  Microscope 
OUT-PERFORMS  THEM  ALL! 

Only  the  ST  delivers  so  much  real  microscopte  at  a 
school  budget  price.  It’s  standard  laboratory  size,  with 
optics  of  laboratory  microscope  quality.  No  toys, 
these.  No  makeshift  procedures  to  unlearn  later.  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  right,  from  the  start,  on  the  most  widely 
accepted  teaching  microscope — proved  by  years  of 
daily  use  in  thousands  of  schools. 


Because 


BAUSCH  &  LOME 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  INCORPORATED 
68517  Bausch  Street,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

□  I’d  like  a  demonstration  of  ST  Microscopes, 

□  Please  send  ST  Brochure  0-1074. 

□  Send  Brochure  0-152  on  complete  line  of 
“Recommended  Instrumentation  for  Science 
Teaching” 

Name 

Title 

Professional 

Address 


Made  in  America,  to  the 
world's  highest  standards. 


the  ST  Microscope 
OUTWEARS  THEM  ALL! 

Y ou’ve  never  seen  a  microscope 
that’s  so  truly  student-proof. 
The  slide  floats  on  ball  bearings 
to  assure  lifetime  smooth  focus. 
The  force-proof  clutch  prevents 
damage  to  focusing  assembly 
and  specimens.  That’s  the  way 
it  is  throughout,  to  withstand 
the  hardest  classroom  use.  Life¬ 
time  Bausch  &  Lomb  guarantee 
of  materials  and  workmanship, 
with  prompt  service  through 
the  nation-wide  network  of 
qualified  B&L  dealers.  That’s 
why  so  many  educators  agree 
that  these  are  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  microscopes  you  can  buy. 


May,  1961 
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l\/o  soiled 
^  hands.; 


CA 


Ai  i  4 

JUST  LIFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 


No  dirty  wheels  or  knobs  or  tools  to 
handle.  Just  lift  the  seat  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  The  Ajustrite  patented 
adjusting  mechanism  is  the  reason 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ajustrite 
Chairs  and  Stools  are  in  service  to¬ 
day.  It’s  the  oldest,  the  simplest,  the 
fastest.  And  the  most  trouble-free — 
that's  why  wc  guarantee  it  for  10  years! 

30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  No  obligation. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Ajustrite  ad¬ 
vantages  in  utility,  comfort  and 
economy. 

32  Models  for  Faetories  •  Sehools  • 
Laboratories  •  Hospitals  •  Offiees 


- 


'I 


Ik. 

Classroom  CPC-1520 


Vocational  Shop  S-1827 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


turn  your 
budget*  into 

a  lifetime 

investment 

specify 

functional,  flexible 
lifetime  quality 

STEEL 
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MULTI-STUDENT  DRAWING  UNITS 


•  ECONOMICAL  •  NO  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE:  last  a  lifetime!  • 
SPACE-SAVING;  3  basic  cab¬ 
inets  plus  desks  serve  6  to  1 2 
students  at  each  unit. 


EXCLUSIVE  STACOR  FEATURES: 

•  Open  working  surface  • 
Horizontal  storage  of  boards 
up  to  20"  X  26"  plus  T-Square, 
tools,  other  material  •  Drawers 
have  individual  locks  .  .  .  are 
masterkeyed  •  Heavy  gauge 
steel  •  Hard-baked  enamel  fin¬ 
ish  in  decorator  colors:  Beige, 
Mist-Creen  &  Cray  •  Perma 
nence  •  Minimum  upkeep 


from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 

K-jovdesf 
cosl 


Write  today  tor  complete  catalog. 


STACOR  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


manufacturers  of  lifetime  quality  equipment 
for  schools,  libraries  &  industry 

325  Emmet  Street  •  Newark  5,  N.  J.  •  Bigelow  2-6600 
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going  to  school  anti  show  ollici  syinp- 
toins  of  nervous  disorders  (de})res- 
j  sion,  pallor,  nail-biting^  should  he 
I  given  remedial  psychiatric  help  and 
!  eased  into  school  with  the  help  of 
drugs  which  can  relieve  some  t)f  the 
anxieties.  Of  thirty-two  children  so 
handled,  75  ])ercent  were  hack  in 
sch(M)l  within  two  weeks;  follow-up 
reports  showed  76  ])ercent  of  them 
!  titling  well. 

Goalposts 

The  new  ctinsultant  (without  JJay) 
to  Presitlent  Kennetly's  youth  fitness 
|)rogram  is  Oharles  H.  "Iluti"  Wilkin- 
stin,  personable  coach  of  the  I’niver- 
sity  tif  Oklahtima  ftHithall  team.  W  il- 
kinson's  first  official  wortls  were  a 
clear  endorsement  tif  ttiiit  h  football: 
“It's  an  excellent  game.  " 

Wilkinson  will  he  chargetl  with 
mounting  a  nationwitle  camifaign  to 
bring  about  better  physical  fitness 
jirogramming  in  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  activities. 

Last  year  Cloach  \\  ilkinson  hatl  his 
worst  footliall  seastin,  winning  tlirei'. 
losing  six.  and  tieing  one.  He  will 
keep  his  Oklahoma  job  and  htipes  to 
do  better  this  year.  Otherwise,  the 
Pn-sident  may  wind  up  paying  him  a 
salary  after  all. 

Meanwhile,  four  students  hiked 
257  miles  from  Windham  College. 
Putney,  \'t.,  to  l  imes  .Scjuare,  .New 
York  City,  to  dramati/e  their  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  President's  concern 
with  physical  fitness.  1  hey  averaged 
thiity-fom  miles  a  day;  changed 
socks  evf'iy  tf'ii  miles;  took  the  train 
liaf  k  home. 


Year-Round  Students 

The  I'niversity  of  Michigan's 
1  )earhorn  Center  has  tightened  its  tri¬ 
mester  schedule  to  make  full  use  of 
facilities  throughout  the  year.  L'nder 
the  new  version,  registration  periods 
have  been  cut  down  so  that  classes 
begin  only  two  days  after  the  close  of 
the  ]Trev  ions  term. 

Dearborn  students  will  have  less 
vacation  time  than  workers  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Classes  will  also  he 
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held  on  Saturday  mornings,  incrcas-  I 
ing  the  normal  school  week  to  five  I 
and  one-half  days.  I 

Latest  to  switch  from  a  two-term 
to  a  tri-mester  year  is  Lake  Forest 
(College  (Ill.).  Beginning  in  the  fall, 
students  will  take  only  three  courses 
at  a  time,  instead  of  five,  and  the 
(ollege  year  will  consist  f)f  three  teiiiis 
of  a|jpi(>xiiuately  ehnen  weeks  eacli 
including  an  examination  period  . 

Decisions 

.\s  spring  reaches  its  zenith,  the 
jrace  of  court  activity  quickens.  Here 
are  a  few  significant  de\  elo[)inents  of 
the  past  weeks. 

Fi\e  South  Burlington,  I’/.,  par¬ 
ents,  represented  hy  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  Clhairman  Paul  Butler. 
ha\e  asked  the  L..S.  Supreme  (’ourt 
in  effect  to  rule  on  the  broad  C.onsti- 
tutional  ciuestion  of  church-state  re¬ 
lations  in  education.  South  Burling¬ 
ton  has  no  high  school.  Since  191") 
its  teenagers  base  attended  second¬ 
ary  schcKils  of  their  choice,  with  the- 
district  l)aying  the  hills.  f'Fhe  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  unusual  in  many  other 
.American  communities.)  But  three 
years  ago.  several  residents  hiought 
suit  because  the  district  was  also  pay¬ 
ing  costs  to  ])aroc  hial  sch<K)ls  c  hosen 
hy  some  .South  Ihu  lington  c  hildren. 

•A  lower  court  ruled  the  practice* 
unconstitutional;  five  |)arents  ap¬ 
pealed  and  a  state  court  u|)held  the 
ruling.  Now,  the  parents  are  seeking 
to  have  the  Supreme  Clourt  over¬ 
throw  the  prior  state  rulings,  in  order 
to  have  the  jjiactice  continued.  Fhe 
high  court's  decision  could  he  as  im¬ 
portant  as  their  1954  ruling  on  deseg¬ 
regation. 

In  a  memorandinn  to  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (I)-Ore.),  chairman  of  the 
.Senate  education  subcommittee  now 
studying  the  Kennedy  $5.6  billion 
aid-to-education  hill,  a  panel  of  hew 
lawyers  state  that  “across-the-board 
grants  to  church  schools  may  not  be 
made,”  that  loans  represent  “a  grant 
of  credit,”  and  that  “tuition  pay¬ 
ments  for  all  church  school  pupils  are 
invalid  since  they  accomplish  by  in¬ 
direction  what  grants  do  directly.” 

The  San  Diego  board  of  education 
has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 


big 


means  much  to  buyers 

of  vacuum  cleaners! 

The  big  difference  between  a  Super  Suction  vacuum  cleaner  and  all  others 
is  the  electric  motor — the  heart  of  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Each  and  every  part 
of  the  specially  designed  Super  Suction  motor  is  manufactured  in  the  Super 
factory.  To  our  knowledge  no  other  manufacturer  of  industrial  vacuum  cleaners 
can  make  this  claim.  A  few  buy  the  parts  and  assemble  the  motor.  The  others 
buy  the  same  motors  from  the  same  motor  manufacturer.  You  practically 
always  get  an  identical  motor  regardless  of  which  cleaner  you  choose. 

The  Super  Suction  motor  is  built  to — and  does — give  you  20%  more  air 
at  20%  more  velocity  with  the  standard  V/i  inch  orihee.  It  permits  the  use  of 
larger  hose,  more  attachments  and  longer  extension  tubes.  Works  faster,  more 
thorough.  Lasts  longer.  Super  cleaners,  large  and  small,  from  the  small-area, 
low  priced  units  to  the  big  volume,  heavy  duty  Sup)er  Suction  machines  are 
equipped  with  a  Super  motor  of  a  size  to  amply  meet  the  job  requirement. 
There  is  a  Super  to  exactly  6t  your  job  and  budget.  There  is  a  Super  distributor 
near  you.  Let  him  show  you  "The  Big  Difference”  or  write  for  catalog  and 
speciheation  data. 


Super 


1.  S(*«l  Baoring  Housing  .  .  .  Bearini  is  housed  in 
steel  instead  of  aluminum  motor  frame.  Housing  ex¬ 
pands  under  heat  at  same  rate  as  bearing,  eliminating 
"play"  around  the  bearing.  It  beating  fails,  only  housing 
needs  replacing,  not  complete  motor  frame. 

2.  Ovorsize  Sooled  Bearings  .  .  .  Extra  heavy  duty 
bearing  to  stand  up  on  continuous  runs. 

3.  Commutator  .  .  .  Almost  twice  as  much  life,  in¬ 
creases  total  life  of  motor. 

4.  Carbon  Brush  . . .  Only  two  brushes  required.  Any¬ 
one  can  remove  or  replace.  2000  hours  life,  almost  twice 
as  much  as  others. 

5.  Field  Coils  .  .  .  Protection  wrapped,  dipped  and 
baked  with  insulating  material.  Others  use  no  coveting 
to  protect  wire. 

A  few  facts  about  "Suction”  .  . . 


6.  A  Rigid  One  Piece  Meter  Frame  .  .  .  Guaran¬ 
tees  alignment  of  armature  and  fan  assembly  from 
bearing  to  bearing,  points  of  support. 

7.  Ventilating  Fan  .  .  .  Better  cooling  system.  Fan 
mounted  in  bottom  of  motor  compartment  pulls  clean, 
dry  air  through  channels  directed  over  carbon  brushes 
and  commutator.  Result  is  lower  temperature  rise, 
longer  motor  life. 

B.  Suction  Fans  .  .  .  Almost  twice  as  much  blade 
depth  and  blade  area  allows  air  to  pass  with  maximum 
efficiency  without  back  pressure  or  turbulence. 

9.  Fiborglas  Fan  Cases  .  .  .  Non-rusting,  non-cor¬ 
rosive.  easily  removed  when  necessary  to  service 
armature.  Other  motors  use  aluminum  or  steel  which 
weld  together  under  attack  by  cleaning  solutions. 

10.  Armature  Shaft  .  .  .  Larger  diameter  to  with¬ 
stand  heaviest  torque  load. 


Static  water  lift  as  an  indicator  of  suction  is  meaningless.  At  this  closed  orifice  the  machine  is 
not  moving  any  air— not  doing  any  work.  The  Super  Suction  motor  is  designed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  <rt  less  labor  cost  on  the  cleaning  job. 


SUPER®  SUPER® 
SUCTION  SERVICE 


POWER  SUCTION  CLEANERS 


FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  MACHINES 


THE  DRAFT  HORSE  OF  POWER  (nXANING  MACSONES 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPER  SERVICE  COMPANT 


1947  N.  I3th  St..  Toledo  2.  Ohio 
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what  do  you  require  in  Program  Clocks? 


Roundup  (continued) 


LOW  MAINTENANCE 


SIMPLICITY 


ACCURACY 


to  o\enulc  a  ('alifornia  decision 
voiding  the  board’s  reciuircment  that 
all  groups  wishing  to  use  school  facil¬ 
ities  sign  a  “statement  of  informa¬ 
tion”  (a  loyalty  oath)  in  advance. 
Los  Angeles,  which  also  rctjuires  the 
oath,  is  considering  a  similar  appeal, 
t’ntil  the  Supreme  Court  decides, 
San  Diego  has  waived  the  oath,  hut 
retjuires  advance  copies  of  programs. 

A  fundamentalist  group.  Rural 
Rihle  Mission,  Inc.,  has  been  holding 
monthly  chapel  services  in  many 
Michigan  public  schools.  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Adams  has  advised  all 
school  boards  that  such  a  practice 
violates  both  the  state  and  Federal 
Constitution  and  should  he  discon¬ 
tinued. 

In  November,  1959.  \c:c  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 
James  Allen  ordered  James  \Vorley, 
chairman  of  the  Fox  Lane  Senior 
High  School  English  department, 
dismissed  for  not  submitting  his  les¬ 
son  plans  to  the  board  of  education 
two  weeks  in  acKance.  Worley  sued 
and  the  state  .\])pellate  Court  found 
for  the  Fox  Lane  board.  Worley  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  board  was  stifling  cre¬ 
ative  teaching;  the  court,  however, 
ruled  that  the  board's  demands  were 
reasonable. 


Simple  yet  rugged 
construction.  Compact 
gray  steel  case.  Easy 
to  install. 


Simple  and  reliable 
for  maintenance-free 
operation.  Design 
proven  by  25  years  of 
dependable  service. 


Programs  set  by  turn¬ 
ing  clock  hands;  as¬ 
sures  perfect  synch¬ 
ronization.  Push  but¬ 
tons  for  sf>ecial  sig¬ 
nals. 


More  and  more  schools  art- 
replacing  complex,  high- 
maintenance  systems  with 
Montgomery  Synchronous 
Program  Clocks.  Get  all  the 
facts  —  ask  your  school 


MODEL  M  &  L 


Vt’rite  today  for  literature! 


MODEL  A 


•  AUTOMATIC  CALENDAR 
SWITCH  REGULATES  SIG 
NALS  ON  DAYS,  NIGHTS 
AND  WEEKENDS,  PROVIDES 
ALTERNATE  SCHEDULE  OP¬ 
ERATION 


OWENSVILLE,  INDIANA 
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Scott  O'Dell  for  his  Island  of  the 
Blue  Dolphins  (Houghton  Mifflin) 
and  Nicolas  .Sidjakov  for  his  Ba- 
houshka  and  the  Three  Kings  (Par¬ 
nassus)  received  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association’s  annual  John 
Newlterry  and  Randolph  Caldecott 
.Medals  for  1960's  most  distinguished 
books  for  children. 

Fhis  year's  National  Rook  .\ward 
winners  are  William  L.  Shirer  for 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich 
(Simon  and  Schuster) ,  Conrad  Rich¬ 
ter  for  The  Waters  of  Kronos 
(Knopf),  and  Randall  Jarrell  for 
The  Women  at  the  Washington  Zoo 
( Atheneuni) . 

John  Hersey  received  the  annual 
Fuition  Plan,  Inc.  bronze  medal  for 
his  book,  I'he  Child-Buyer  (Knopf). 

Other  book  notes; 


There  is  a  Caddy  designed 
to  do  your  job  better.  No 
rehandling  —  cuts  labor 
cost!  Durable,  economical 
y  and  attractive . .  .Welded 
\  stainless  steel  and 
\  rounded  interior 
corners 


CADDY-VEYOR 
with  Nylon  Belt  i 


T-402 


For  complete  information  vrrite  for  catalog  No.  61-0 


SECAUCUS,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Sfioun  below  are  several  models  of 
nOSOR  Cla  ssrooni  sloraf^e  cabinets. 
Available  with  or  without  sliding 
steel  doors;  also  uith  rolling  casters 
or  legs  with  adjustable  glides. 


HONOR  Classroom  Cabinets 

offer  unexcelled  flexibility  at  moderate  cost! 

■  These  modular  units  are  easily  moved  around  so  that  the 
teat  her  tan  rearrange  to  he^t  serve  classroom  activities.  Shelves 
are  atljustahle  to  take  hooks,  paper  or  other  materials,  and  for 
display  purposes.  (.’on<tructed  of  long-lasting  steel.  Plastic  top. 
Durable  baked  enamel  over  a  rust-resistant  base  coat.  Colorful 
choice  of  door  panels;  grey  or  blue  cabinets;  natural  grain  top. 

Jf’rite  for  name  of  nearest  llOSOR  distributor 


I  especially  for  schools 

BY  THE  HON  CO.  MUSCATINE,  IOWA 
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BRAVELY  Versatility 

KEEPS  Power 

■  *  ■ 


Cut  expensive  idle  time 

GRAVELY  Doesn’t  loa^— GRAVELY  V/or\cs\ 


When  you  hire  a  man  for  a  full-time  job,  you  expect 
full  time  work.  So  why  buy  one-job  equipment  that 
loafs  until  its  specialty  is  called  for? 


ONE  6.6  hp.  Gravely  Tractor  powers  30  tools! 

Choose  the  tools  to  fit  your  jobs — any  season.  From 
mowing  to  snow  removal,  the  Cravely  Tractor  keeps 
busy  saving  time,  saving  money,  year  after  year. 


GET  THE  FACTS— SEE  THE  PROOF!  See  Gravely  actually 
solving  grounds  maintenance  problems,  saving  money. 
Ask  for  your  KRKK  copy  of  “How  To  Cut  Costs  for 
Grounds  Maintenance.”  Or  better  still,  re- 


quest  a  FRKE  demonstration.  Write  Now! 


GRAVELY  TRACTORS 


P.O.Box  637-E 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


SOLD  A  SERVICED  BY  AUTHORIZED  GRAVELY  DEALERS 
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Ip  your  , 

It  LtT«»«V„ 


The 

Combination 
Lock  with  the 
"BLUE  DIAL" 


Self  Locking 


3  Number 

Locking 

Mechanism 


2  Styles  With  or 
^  Without  Key 
Control 


^  Stainless 
Steel  Case 


Write  ftr 
CATALOG  1M 


GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


JUNKUNC  BROTHERS...,., 

MERICAN  LOCK  COMPANY 


4941  S.  Racine,  Chicago  9,  III. 
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The  underwood  TOUCH-MASTER  FIVE  standard  f ypeirriter  provides  a 
touch  so  lifjht  and  responsive  that  students  make  hetter-than-averape  propress,  in  a 
machine  sturdilp  constructed  to  u'ithstand  the  hard  knocks  of  classroom  use.  So  lipht 
is  the  Touch-Master  Five’s  touch  that  .students  trained  on  this  machine  ad  just  puickhj 
to  electric  machines  when  enterinp  business  offices.  Amonp  its  advanced  features  are: 


Instantly  responsive  touch  tabulation  ■  Balanced  margin  indicators  ■  Paper  centering,  title¬ 
heading  centering  and  aligning  scales  ■  Exceptionally  light,  fast  carriage  return  ■  Fast, 
simplified  ribbon  changing  (without  touching  the  ribbon). 


underwood  •  Business  Kdiicatiou  I icpnrtmeut  •  One  Park  Avenue,  Neiv  York  16,  N,Y. 

Plenae  send  me  literature  on  the  new  Underwood  stiindurd  and  electric  tpitr writers,  and  my  free  copy 
of  the  newly  revised  “History  of  Typewriting,”  without  ohligution. 


Address 
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Roundup  (continued) 

Mcrfditli  Publishing,  wliidi  re¬ 
cently  Ixnight  Appleton-Ontury- 
Clrofts,  has  now  purchased  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce  (children’s  IxKtks, 

Dr.  SjKJck)  as  a  preliininary  step  to¬ 
ward  greater  activity  in  scIumiI  and 
college  textlxMik  publishing.  j 

^’et  another  merger  alFecting  edu¬ 
cation:  Western  Publishing  C.o.  (Dell 
H(K>ks,  religious  and  reference  Itooks, 
newsstand  sales)  has  actpiired  Odys-  | 
sey  Press,  which  nt)W  jtublishes  about  ' 
100  textlxxiks  in  language,  philoso-  ' 
pby,  and  education. 

Costly  Symbol 

Msgr.  Felix  N.  Pitt,  seiietaiy  <>1 
the  (tatholic  scIkk)!  board  of  tin* 
archdiocese  of  Louis\ille,  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  (iatholic  sclunds  tlrop  ' 
the  class  rings,  cajts.  gowns,  cereiiuin- 
ies,  and  parties  that  usually  mark  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(M)I  graduations. 

“.Ml  of  these  things  are  ex|)ensi\ c,”  | 
Msgr.  Pitt  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his 
pastors,  “and  adil  to  the  already 
heavy  financial  burden  of  our  (kitb-  | 
olic  jiarents.  I  hey  are  also  unneces¬ 
sary  and  give  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade  too  miu  h  im|M)rtance.''  i 

Several  parents  estimated  that  it 
costs  from  $35  to  $50  to  graduate  a 
child  from  the  eighth  grade.  .Schools 
are  generally  following  Msgr.  Pitt's 
recommendation. 

The  Lost  Island 

Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Education, 
International  University  Foundation  | 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  the  Vineland 
Training  .School  Extension  at  Ellis  j 
Island  are  among  the  dream  projects  j 
that  will  never  come  true.  Fhe  famed 
“golden  d(xir”  of  .\merica,  where 
thousands  of  immigrants  first  tasted 
the  free  winds  of  democracy,  is  back 
in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  (Jeneral 
Services  Administration. 

The  five-year  effort  by  the  hew 
Department  to  sell  Ellis  Island  to  a 
resjxmsible  group  has  met  with  fail¬ 
ure.  'Fhe  only  proposal  still  pending 
is  an  Ellis  Island  home  for  the  aged 
and  school  of  geriatrics.  Thus,  does 
'Fitiie  “run  back  and  fetch  the  Age 
of  Gold.’’  • 
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. . .  and  at  amazing  savings!  The  “Thermo-Fax”  Brand 

Copying  Machine— the  world's  most  versatile  business  machine— now  does, 
even  more  new  jobs.  And  look  at  the  savings!  *Black  on  white,  bond-weight 
Systems  Copies  for  less  than  2i  a  copy.  *Finished  Paper  Printing  Plates  for 
as  little  as  12^.  *Ready-to-Project  Transparencies  for  as  little  as  13^. 

AH  electric,  the  “Thermo-Fax”  Business  Machine  delivers  each  job 
in  seconds  and  perfectly  dry. 

Get  the  facts  on  how  much  work,  what  fast  work,  what  varied  work, 
what  good  work  the  “Thermo-Fax”  Business  Machines  can  do  for  you. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 

NOTE!  The  “Thermo-Fax”  Business  Machine  makes  copies  on  white  paper! 


BRAN  D 

COPYING  MACHINES 


,  .  ,,Thenno'Fax  1 


]^^INNItOTA  J^ININO  AMD 
MAMyACTUD.M.  COMDAM, 


Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
D«pt.  DDP‘51»  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota 

At  no  obligation.  I’m  interested  in  information  about  how  a  “Thermo* 
Fax”  Copying  Machine  speeds,  simplifies  and  cuts  costs  on  tne  lObs 
mentioned  above. 


Name 


Company. 


THE  TERM  **THERM0  FAX*  IS  A  RECISTERCO 
YRADEMARR  OF  3M  COMPANY 


City _  _ _ ..Zone _ State _ 

n  Check  if  you  now  own  a  “Thermo-Fax“  Copying  Machine 
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-•li  ljue  pass  through  the  peak  of  the 
national  convention  season,  at  least 
half  the  educational  administrators 
by  now  must  have  looked  in  on  one 
or  more  of  the  exciting  exhibits  of 
equipment,  furniture  and  supplies — 
and  construction  plans.  What  fasci¬ 
nating  collections  they  were!  More 
than  ever  before  we  saw  brand  new 
and  importantly  improved  products 
of  skillful  educational  and  manufac¬ 
turing  ingenuity.  Some  you  shouldn’t 
have  missed: 


SCIENCE  CONSTRUCTION  KITS 

A  “first”  for  GE  was  its  entry  into 
tlie  educational  aid  field  with  a  series 
of  seven  Educational  Projects — ^high 


quality  kits  for  teaching  up-to-date 
science.  Designed  to  teach  the  basic 
principles  of  transistor  electronics, 
the  kits  range  from  a  Basic  Tran¬ 
sistor  Lab  to  a  Project  Analog  Com¬ 
puter.  An  especially-written  manual 
accompanies  each  kit.  General  Elec¬ 


tric,  Radio  Receiver  Dept.,  1001 
Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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A  CURTAIN  THAT  STOPS  NOISE 

Brunswick  showed  their  new  lead- 
lilled  curtain,  in  a  setting  that  stimu¬ 
lated  us  to  see  new  possibilities  in 
space  arrangements.  We’ve  all  longed 
for  the  movable  partition  that  really 


keeps  down  the  noise  transfer  when 
it  is  closed.  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  for  one,  has  constantly 
stimulated  research  in  the  field. 

Now  Brunswick  Corporation, 
School  Equipment  Division,  whose 
entry  into  the  school  furniture  field 
eight  years  ago  was  rharked  by  similar 
careful  consultation  with  educators, 
has  a  brand  new  solution  to  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  the  flexible  sound  barrier.  If 
you  missed  the  exhibit,  write  for  in¬ 
formation  to  Brunswick  Corp.,  School 
Equipment  Div.,  2605  E.  Kilgore 
Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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CARPETING  PREVENTS  NOISE 

For  the  first  time  a  carpet  manu¬ 
facturer,  James  Lees  and  Sons  Co., 
had  an  exhibit.  It  was  apparently  an 
experimental  entry,  but  the  growing 
number  of  school  and  college  plant 
people  who  are  interested  in  a  floor 
co\ering  which  absorbs  and  stops 
noise  at  the  source  stopped  by  to  look 
and  feel  and  pick  up  literature.  .Again 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories  is 
stirring  up  interest  and  chasing  down 
facts  on  maintenance  and  operation 
costs  (which  so  far  seem  to  lx?  amaz¬ 
ingly  favorable) ,  and  the  C^arpet  In¬ 
stitute  is  cooperating  with  Overview 
in  studying  installations,  for  later  re- 
|xirt.  In  the  meanwhile,  write  to  the 
Institute,  350  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York 
1,  N.  A’.,  or  to  James  Lees  and  Sons 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 
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RADIO  PAGING 

Quite  a  bit  of  interest  was  shown 
in  Motorola’s  transistorized  radio 
pager  unit.  These  individual  paging 
units,  which  fit  right  into  the  coat 
pocket,  are  in  use  for  the  first  time 
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at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  University  of  Arizona.  Each  of 
the  school’s  key  personnel  wears  his 
pocket-size  radio  receiver.  To  reach 
one  of  them,  you  simply  dial  his  pag¬ 
ing  number  on  your  telephone  and 
talk,  or  have  your  message  relayed 
from  a  central  point.  Prompt,  private 
contact  anywhere  in  the  building  or 
grounds  is  assured.  Motorola  Com¬ 
munications  and  Electronics,  Inc.. 
bWl  Augusta  Blvd.,  Chicago  .'il.  Ill. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

A  38-foot  instruction  van  caught 
the  eye  of  many  educators  at  the 
A.\S.\  Philadelphia  exhibit  hall. 
Eighteen  LinguaTrainer  student  ])o- 
sitions  were  installed.  Recording  fa¬ 
cilities  for  each  indi\idual  student 


were  provided,  as  well  as  a  teacher's 
console  for  monitoring  and  program 
selection,  and  facilities  for  film  pro¬ 
jection.  A  feature  of  the  van  is  that  it 
enables  film  instruction  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  all  the  refinements  of  sell- 
criticism  or  assistance  from  a  teacher. 
C  Comparisons  between  a  student's 
taped  performance  and  the  native- 
\oice  model — and  between  different 
model  voices-  can  be  set  up  at  the 
turn  of  a  switch.  Self-correcting  sup¬ 
plementary  lessons  can  be  attem])ted 
by  abler  students  while  others  con¬ 
tinue  to  woik  on  l)asic  film  sequences 
until  ready  to  advance.  Science  Elec¬ 
tronics,  Inc.,  195  Massachusetts  .‘\\  e., 
C  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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GAS  TURBINE  PROMISES  LOWER  RATES 

The  results  of  recent  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Gas  Assn, 
and  the  Southern  Gas  Assn,  indicate 
that  the  costs  of  supplying  electrical 


power  and  air  conditioning  to  build¬ 
ings  can  be  sharply  reduced  by  the 
multiple  installation  of  small  AiRe- 
search  gas  turbines.  Air  conditioning 
is  provided  by  ducting  the  large 
quantity  of  heat  available  from  the 
turbine  exhaust  to  a  reclamation 
boiler.  Low  pressure  steam  from  the 
boiler  is  passed  through  an  absorp¬ 
tion  system  which  furnishes  air  condi¬ 
tioning  for  removing  the  heat  of  the 
lighting  system  and  personnel  from 
the  building.  This  steam  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  heating  the  building.  The  gas 
turbine  may  be  operated  on  natural 
gas  or  a  nudtitude  of  liquid  fuels  and 
is  capable  of  close  regulation  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  by  virtue  of  closely  con¬ 
trolled  rotating  speeds.  The  Garrett 
Corp.,  AiResearch  Mfg.  Div.,  9851 
•Sepulveda  Bl\d.,  Los  Angeles  15. 
Calif. 
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8MM  MOTION  PICTURES  WITH  SOUND 


a  13-])ly  northern  hardwood  core, 
with  added  13-ply  drop  edge.  Both 
desks  are  stuidily  huilt  and  handsome 
|)ieces  of  furniture.  Southeastern 
-Metals  Co.,  School  I'urnituie  l)i\.. 
3925  N.  29  St.,  X.  Birmingham  7. 
.\la. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

RUG/CARPET  SHAMPOO  MACHINE 

With  so  many  scluKtls  using  carpets 
for  noise  contiol.  the  new  rug  and 
carpet  shampooing  machine  made  by 


A  dynamic  teaching  tool  has  been 
brought  to  the  classroom  in  Fair- 
child's  new  8mm  motion  pictmc 
equipment.  Xo  longer  do  teachers 
have  to  repeat  the  same  experiment, 
rebuild  the  same  model,  re-create  the 
same  play.  I'hey  can  bring  the  field 
trip  to  the  classroom  with  all  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  action,  color,  and  sountl. 
I’he  8mm  synchronized  sound  ec|ui])- 
ment  makes  and  shows  movies  with 
professional  quality.  The  transistor¬ 
ized  camera  records  lip-synchronized 
sound  and  action  perfectly  and  auto¬ 
matically.  Its  audio  system  puts  true- 
to-life  sound  directly  on  a  thin  mag¬ 
netic  stripe  on  the  film.  You  simply 
set  the  volume  level,  aim,  and  shoot. 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corp.,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset,  L.  I., 
X.  Y. 
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TEACHERS'  DESKS 

The  well-known  Scholarcraft 
school  furniture  line  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  two  new  teachers’  desks. 
One  is  a  single  pedestal  unit  with  a 
NEMA-approved  30"  x  48"  plastic 
top  laminated  to  a  13-ply  birch  core 
with  an  added  13-ply  drop  edge.  I'he 
other  is  a  double  pedestal  model  with 
a  30"  X  60"  plastic  top  laminated  to 


Clarke  Fl(M)r  .Machine  Co.  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting.  'Fhis  machine 
readily  converts  into  a  floor  scrub¬ 
bing-polishing-buffing  machine.  .Xu 
exclusive  floating  nylon  brush  self¬ 
adjusts  on  its  caster  base  to  provide 
exactly  the  right  pressure  for  gentle, 
thorough  and  safe  sham{xx)ing  action 
w  ithout  excessive  wear  on  any  type  of 
carpet  or  rug.  Clarke  F  loor  Machine 
Co.,  Div.  of  Studebaker- Packard 
Corp.,  30  Fh  Clay  .\ve.,  Muskegon, 
Mich. 
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VINYL  TILES  AND  GROUT  KIT 

N.AFCO  announces  a  new  Uni- 
Fdoor  covering  with  the  addition  of 
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OVERVIEW 


DELIVERED 
ON  TIME  .  .  . 


dependability 


Complete  inventories  of  both 
shackle  and  built-in  locks  assure 
on-time  deliveries  from  National  Lock 
to  you.  And,  prompt  delivery  is 
only  one  benefit  that  spells 
dependability  of  service.  Locks  from 
National  Lock  are  soundly 
engineered  and  quality-made  to 
assure  years  of  continuous  security 
and  convenience  of  operation. 

Built-in  locks  feature  three-number 
dialing  and  simplified  re-setting 
of  combinations.  A  complete  system 
of  locker  control  charts  is  sent 
with  each  order  of  either  shackle 
or  built-in  locks.  Both  types  of  locks 
are  available  with  or  without 
masterkey  feature.  Write  on  your 
letterhead  for  free  sample. 


Shackle  locks  available  with  colored 
dials  in  red,  blue  or  black  .  .  . 
permit  color  coding  of  lockers  for 
grades,  age  groups  and  teams. 


COMBINATION  SHACKLE  LOCKS 


INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION 


NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 


ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


NTERNATIONAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION  13  E.  AOTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y, 


two  types  of  Mosaic  Palazzo  Supreme 
Vinyl  Tile.  The  Uni-Floor  concept 
comes  from  the  use  of  plastic  grout  to 
bond  the  tiles  into  a  one-unit,  seam¬ 
less,  jointless,  wall-to-wall  floor.  The 
plastic  floor  tile  grout  comes  in  kit 
form  and  is  a  flexible  type  of  plastic, 
non-chip  grout.  National  Floor  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Inc.,  Florence,  .\la. 
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LOW  PARALLEL  BARS 

Jayfro  has  just  introduced  low 
])arallel  bars  made  of  sturdy  alumi¬ 


num  with  an  entirely  new  design  fea¬ 
turing  adjustable  widths  for  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  Many  exercises  and 
stunts  are  possiltle.  The  units  are 
15"  off  the  floor  and  come  in  two 
lengths:  5  ft.  and  7  ft.  Weight  is  only 


24  lbs.  Jayfro  Athletic  Supply  Co., 
80  Union  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 
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HEATING-COOLING-VENTILATING 


A  new  concept  in  providing  posi- 
ti\e  regulation  of  comfort  for  low 
budget  school  classrooms  has  been 


announced  by  Modine  Mfg.  Co. 
Called  the  School-Vent,  a  unique 
full-damper  system  insures  positive, 
constant  and  pinpoint  room  tempera¬ 
ture  control.  The  unit  in  sizes  up  to 
1.500  cfm  heats  with  steam  or  hot 
water  and  cools  with  central-source 
chilled  water.  If  necessary,  cooling 
can  be  added  later.  The  unit  can  be 


ceiling  or  wall  mounted,  partially  and 
fully  recessed  or  fully  exposed.  Mo¬ 
dine  Mfg.  Co.,  1500  DeKoven  .Ave., 
Racine,  Wis. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  READING  PROGRAM 

.A  self-contained,  complete  Devel¬ 
opmental  Reading  Program  is  offered 
by  The  Reading  Lalxiratory,  Inc. 
Called  the  DR  Skill  File,  it  includes 


all  materials  necessary  to  operate  a 
successful  program  in  a  school.  Cov¬ 
ering  grade  levels  6  to  13,  with  ma- 
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HOW  HEAVY  IS  YOUR  TRAFFIC?  I 


For  glowing  protection 
that  wears  and 


DOLCOWAX 

the  lustrous 
scuff-resistant 
FLOOR  WAX  no  other 
water  emulsion  wax 
will  outwear 


STAYING  POWER— Under  the  daily  grind,  Oolcowax  displays  the  great 
staying  power  that  makes  it  a  "champ".  Because  it  keeps  its  youthful 
elegance  longer,  rewaxing  is  required  less  frequently. 

SPREADS  EASILY-LEVEIS  BEAUTIFULLY-DRIES  QUICKLY-Dolcowax 
forms  without  polishing,  a  softly  lustrous  film  which  is  safe  as  well  as 
elegant:  bears  the  UL  seal  tor  slip  resistance  Also  resists  moisture. 
TREMENDOUS  COVERAGE— Averages  2000  square  feet  per  gallon  per  coat 
.  Second  coats  without  crawling. 

SAVES  LABOR— MATERIAL-  MONEY — Whether  your  traffic  is  heavy,  mod 
erate  or  light,  extra  staying  power  means  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
waxing  operations  per  annum  Dolcowax  gives  satisfaction  in  every  depart¬ 
ment;  easier  to  handle— superior  in  performance— "tops"  in  economy. 


For  detailed  information  about  DOLCOWAX 
and  other  quality  floor  finishes,  write: 


WltTWOlI,  CONNICriCUT 
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LOW  COST 


INCINERATOR 


BURNS 

TRASH 

SAFELY 

OUTDOORS 


Only  $1  10.00 
COMPLETE 


NO  INSTALLATION  COST 


Bum  wrappings,  sweepings,  papers,  cartons,  packing,  rags, 
food  waste,  safely  outdoors,  ^entific  draft  control  ends  fire 
hazards  of  flying  ash,  sparks,  burning  blowing  papers.  Burns 
damp,  green,  or  dry  refuse  to  fine  ash  in  any  weather. 
Minimizes  smoke  and  smell,  needs  no  watching.  Safe  for  use 
10'  from  buildings.  Stands  52*  high  x  35*  square  at  base. 
10  bushel  burning  capacity.  Complete  with  hinged  hood, 
ash  pan  base  and  grate  and  cleanout  door.  Made  of  alum¬ 
inized  steel  (molten  aluminum  bonded  to  steel) 
with  replaceable  inner  steel  panel  construction 
for  longlife.  Shipped  assembled — weight  170  lbs. 
Only  $110.00  F.O.B.  Cleveland.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Other  sizes  available. 

ALSTO  COMPANY 

Dept.  10  4007  Dalrolt  Ava.  Clavaland  13,  Ohio 
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OVERVIEW 


Get  the  Becklev/Cardy 
“catalog~shopping”  habit 


^ta^e.ZInc 


1900  N  Norraga^tTt  Av«..  Chicago  39,  lllmoic 


tcrials  drawn  from  tcxtlxxiks  used  in 
schools  throughout  the  nation,  the 
hie  is  easily  integrated  into  existing 
curricula.  I  he  Reading  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  Suite  3.5,  500  Fifth  .\ve.,  New 
5ork  36,  N.Y. 
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Stead  of  Ixrrrovving  or  waiting  for 
hook  store  hours.  This  coin-o{)erated 
machine  eliminates  cost  of  selling  ex- 
jnmse,  sa\es  time,  and  offers  a  profit 
to  the  school.  Only  53"  high,  21 
wide  and  15%"  deep,  the  single  unit 
fits  compactly  into  available  space, 
complements  any  interior  design. 
Four  convenient,  file-tyjje  disj)enser 
drawers  are  easily  resttKked  from  un¬ 
der  shelf  storage  cabinet.  School  Sup¬ 
ply  Service  Co.,  12801  S.  Halsted  St., 
( liicago  28,  Ill. 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  DISPENSER 

Fhe  Little  Store  Dispenser  permits 
students  to  buy  pencils,  jx*ns,  and 
note  b<K)k  patter  right  in  school  in- 


DISHWASHER  WASHES,  RINSES, 
SANITIZES 


rinse  temperatures  without  the 
wasted  space  and  expense  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Ixtoster  heater.  Jackson  Prod¬ 
ucts  C  o.,  P.O.  liox  9275.  Industrial 
Park,  Tampa  4,  F'la. 
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Fhe  brand  new  Model  10  .\P1<-Il 
automatic  dishwasher  has  all  the  ad- 
\  antages  of  the  largest  Jackson  dish¬ 
washers  in  a  compact,  low  cost  unit 
that's  just  right  for  every  small  or 
medium  sized  installation.  It  washes, 
rinses,  and  sanitizes  9.50  dishes  or  320 
trays  hourly.  Power  rinse  assures  per¬ 
fect  rinses  at  all  times  regardless  of 
fluctuating  water  pressures.  A  built-in 
iKKister  heater  provides  180°F.  final 


CLASS  MEMORIALS 


.\n  unusual  and  effective  class  me¬ 
morial  presentation  can  lx?  made 
from  the  w(X)d  cars  itigs  of  six  famous 
men  of  history  offered  by  American 
Seating  CU).  Each  carving  is  mounted 
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For  Staging  that's  . . . 

VERSATILE,  ECONOMICAL,  DRAMATIC 


CURTAINS 
DRAPERIES 
FIATS 
DROPS 

Our  Curved  Cyclorama  Track 
converts  your  stage  to  any  size 
area  you  need  —  or  clears  the 
stage  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  fret  consultation  or  additional  information. 

2705  Charles 
Dept. 
Pittsburgh 


let  us  design  a  modern,  dra¬ 
matic  stage  setting  that  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  adapted  to 
your  every  need. 


TRACK  •  LIGHTS 
HARDWARE 
RIGGING 
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on  an  18"x27"  frame,  ready  for 
hanging  in  hallway,  classroom,  or 
auditorium.  Each  has  a  solid  bronze 
platjue  with  inscription  “Presented 
by  C'lass  of  1961.”  Select  from  carv¬ 
ings  in  natural  finished  hardwood  of 
George  ^Vashington,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  .\braham  Lincoln,  Franklin  I). 
Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Pope  John 
XXIII.  If  desired,  custom  carvings 
of  any  profile  can  be  made.  American 
Seating  Co.,  Ninth  and  Hroadway, 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 
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REBOUND  TUMBLING  FOR 
KINDERGARTENERS 


The  Kangaroo  Kid  is  a  miniature 
rebound  jumping  platform  with  a 
safety  handlebar,  designed  to  gi\c 


of  the  remo\able  Barlow  stage.  De¬ 
signed  for  high  school  and  college 
use,  the  telescope  is  guaranteed  for 
maximum  performance  in  regard  to 
definition,  steadiness  of  image,  color 
fidelity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  of 
\ision  from  diffraction,  coma  and 
astigmatism.  Atomic  Lalxiratories, 
Inc.,  3086  Claremont  .\ve.,  Berkeley 
Calif. 
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ELECTRIC  COUNTER-SORTER 

By  simply  setting  the  counter,  flip¬ 
ping  the  switch,  and  pouring  in  coins, 
the  Model  CS-100.\  machine  auto¬ 
matically  counts  and  sorts  15,000 
coins  per  hour.  The  unit  handles  1(‘, 
5<f,  10^  and  25(f  coins.  Fifty  cent 
pieces  remain  in  the  hopper.  Separate 
sorting  and  counting  operations  pro- 
\  ide  an  automatic  check  of  the  total. 


little  children  vigorous,  lx)uncy  exer¬ 
cise  play.  The  framework  is  of  bright 
aluminum  tubing  1"  diameter  for 
lightweight  portability  and  rust-free 
durability.  It  stands  only  9"  high  for 
easy  access.  Fhe  handlebar  permits 
kindergarten-aged  youngsters  to  juni]) 
safely  under  control,  building  balance 
and  confidence  while  confining  the 
action  to  a  small  area.  Tekay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  9140  X.  Meadowlark  Lane, 
Milwaukee  17,  \\  is. 
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For  •  Baseball  Die 

•  Football  Fiej 

•  Playground) 

•  Shopping  Ci 

•  Truck  Termii 

•  Railroad  Y'a 

•  Race  Tracks 

•  Radio  and  1 

•  Transmissioi 


Towers 
Power  Lines 


Engineered  for  Perniai^e 
Safety ...  ^  j 

Designed  to  accommodate 
Streamlined  to  enhance  thi 
lighted  area. 


om  2  to  40  lights, 
ijjpearance  of  any 


OBSERVATORY-TYPE  6"  TELESCOPE 

The  Vega  Maksutov  has  a  new 
catadioptric  ojttical  system  which 
eliminates  the  long,  unwieldy  optical 
tube  and  the  heavy  supjxjrt  normally 
required  by  a  6"  reflecting  or  refract¬ 
ing  telescope.  Fhe  entire  instrument, 
with  its  24"  tube  and  pedestal,  weighs 
only  37  lbs.  Four  eyepieces  provided 
with  the  instrument  permit  magnifi¬ 
cations  from  20  x  to  300  x  with  use 


Operation  is  on  110  volt  AC,  60  cycle 
current.  Overall  size  is  18"  wide,  13" 
high  and  9"  deep.  Standard  Change- 
Makers,  Inc.,  422  E.  New  York  St., 
Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 
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OVERVIEW 


PRODUCT 

LITERATURE 
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I 


Chair  Desk 


Teaching  Students  to  Drive 

“The  Aetna  Drivotrainer  System.”  How 
the  Drivotrainer  car  in  conjunction  with 
special  training  films  turn  out  safe  stu¬ 
dent  drivers.  Rockwell  Mfg.  Cio.,  Drivr>- 
trainer  I)iv.,  400  X.  Lexington  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 
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Sch(M)l  Lunch  Recipes 

“Recipes  and  Menus.”  .X  new  edit i<  in 
contains  tested  recipes,  menus  and  <  iili- 
nary  data  desit;ned  for  the  school  luiu  h 
prot;ram.  John  Sexton  &  t'.o.,  C’.hicai;o, 

111. 
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(dassriMim  Healing,  \  enlilating 
with  (ias 

"I.entiox  (ioinfort  durtain."  .\  whole 
|)a(  ket  of  inatr'rials  expl.iins  the  s|)ecial 
problems  in  heatint;  and  ventilating 
classrooms.  I  hi’  l.ennox  installation 
comes  in  two  t\pes — a  iMiokshelf  duct 
.md  a  wall  duct,  l  ull  information  from 
l.ennox  Industries,  Inc.,  P.  ( ).  Box  129f, 
I)es  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Multi-Station  Shower  1  ixtim’s 

“Logan  Showergon.”  '1  hese  multiple 
shower  installations  feature  an  inverted 
cone  .shape  and  are  either  free-standing 
or  wall-mounted.  'I  he  shower  heads  de¬ 
liver  a  .satisfactory  spray  with  less  than 
half  the  water  nomially  required.  I  Ik'  I 
I/igan  Mfg.  Clo.,  (dendale,  Calif. 
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School  Construction  Costs 

“Ciomparative  Costs  of  Walls,  Partitions, 
Roofs  for  School  Buildings"  is  available 
for  making  up-to-date  comparative  cost 
estimates  of  eletnents  of  a  school  build¬ 
ing  when  fabricated  of  various  building 
materials.  National  Lumber  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn.,  1319  18  St.,  N.W.,  XVash- 
ington  6,  D.  C. 
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School  Bus 

“Your  Children’s  Safety  is  Our  Busi¬ 
ness.”  The  Blue  Bird  School  Bus  has  | 
been  engineered  for  maximum  safety. 
Request  booklet  from  Blue  Bird  Body 
Co.,  Ft.  Valley,  Ga. 
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Teaching  Shut-Ins  by  Telephone 

Executone,  Inc.  has  prepared  a  hand¬ 
book  for  teachers,  administrators,  par¬ 
ents,  and  physicians  with  suggestions  for 
homebound  students.  Ihe  Executone 


....INSIST  ON 


for  Planned  Economy! 

I  here  are  mam  ela>>ie  examples  ol  man-made  >lruelures  like  the 
Parthenon  and  the  I’vramids  which  have  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time.  We  do  not  expect  that  kind  of  durability  from  school 
furnitur*'.  hut  we  do  have  the  right  to  r-xpeet  the  kind  ol  depend- 
ahilitv  which  hudg*‘ted  school  dollars  demand.  Mere  is  school  fur¬ 
niture  which  withstands  the  most  severe  u-age  and  still  provides 
vears  and  vear^  ol  service  with  proven  economy  and  a  minimum 
(d  maintenam  e.  Each  Scholar! ’.raft  model  is  also  superbly  styleil, 
strikingly  beautiful  and  completelv  functioi\al. 

H  rite  lixliiy  for  the  complete  SeholnrC.nift  mtulof' 


Copyright  1961  — Southeastorn  Metols  Company 


THI  NATION'S  UtGCST  PtOOUCM  Of  PAtMCATfD  TUiUUt  STm  PARTS 

SCHOOL  FURNITURi  MVisiON 

9fS5  NOITH  3«tli  STIIIT  •  NOITN  7,  ALABAMA 
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BIL-JAX 

SCAFFOLD 


ROSEMAN I 


MOWER  CORPORATION 


^oju/maSbi 


PRODUCTS  CORP. 

250  W.  57rh  ST.,  NIW  YORK  1  9  N.  Y 


EVERY  MOWiNO  NEED! 


There's  a  |tOSE.MA\ 

GANG 

MOWER 

for 


GOUGLER 
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STEEL 

-Y 

FULLY 

INDEXED 

Y 

COLDR 

CDDED 

Y 

INSTANT  a 
SELECTIDN 

Y 

KEY 

LOCKS 

Y 

ADJUSTABLE 

INTERIORS 


Y 

MODEL 
CTP-SOO 
HOLDS  500 


TAPE  STORAGE 


Other  models  evsileble  —  write  for  Folder  "C" 


3  gang  lift  type  model  for  Schools, 
Parks,  Institutions.  Industrial  Plants. 
Cuts  a  full  7  foot  swath.  Lifts  to  cross 
curbs  and  for  transport. 


5  gang  Hollow  Roller  Drive  model. 
Develop  smooth,  beautiful  turf  as  you 
mow.  Used  wherever  championship  turf 
is  desired. 


I  9  gang  21  foot  Airfield  and  Hi-cut 
.  models  for  large  acreage  mowing. 


Complete  selection  of  models  ovoil- 
oble  to  mow  porks,  schools,  golf 
courses,  estates,  institutional  and 
industrial  lawns,  recreational  areas 
and  airfields  fast,  efficiently  and  at 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Rosemans  can  mow  a  given  area 
up  to  6  times  faster  and  at  less  cost 
than  other  type  mowers. 

Roseman  Hollow  Roller  models, 
used  on  Tam  O'Shanter  and  other 
outstanding  golf  courses,  develop 
smooth,  beautiful  turf  areas  of 
Championship  caliber. 

Roseman  quality  and  non-break- 
able  construction  assure  years  of 
faithful,  trouble-free  service. 

Roseman  Mowers  with  labor  saving 
and  trimming  features  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  out  of  savings. 

Use  Roseman  Gang  Mowers  on  your 
turf  ...  by  every  standard  of  per¬ 
formance,  quality  and  finished  cut 
.  .  .  the  finest. 

Write  for  complete  details  and 
descriptive  literature  today. 


Available  in  1,  3,  5,  7  &  9  gang  sizes.  Cutting  Widths  from  30"  to  21', 
Choice  of  roller,  pneumatic  or  laminated  tire  drives. 


Unit  easily  erected 
by  one  man  .  .  . 
can  be  rolled  thru 
standard  doorways 
. .  .  straddles  desks, 
files,  counters,  ma¬ 
chines  .  .  .  can  ride 
freight  elevators . . . 
all  without  disman¬ 
tling.  Work  surface 
is  no-slip  expanded 
metal. 


Write  for  sample,  prices  and  2  years  credit  plan. 


C.  U  60UGLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

711  lake  St.  Kent,  Ohio 
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MASTER  KEY 

COMBINATION 
LOCKS 

These  sturdy,  high  security  locks 
use  a  new  type  master  key,  not 
duplicable  on  key  machines,  for 
proper  control  and  maximum 
protection.  They  feature  "click¬ 
ing"  combinations,  no  need  to 
read,  just  count  clicks  and  open 
—even  in  the  dark. 

non-masfer  key  lock,  No.  30/1,  ayailable. 


BUY  NOW!  TAKE  TWO  YEARS  TO  PAY! 

Ordering  now  will  help  us  deliver  on  schedule.  Our 
credit  plan,  with  no  interest  charged,  will  help  you 
build  locker  fund  and  assure  proper  school  security. 


SALES  AND  RENTAL  OUTLETS 

IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

EXPORT  REPRESENTATIVE 

UNI  WORLD  EXPORT  CORP. 

60  E.  42nd  St. 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

WEST  COAST  REP.: 

A  PALMER  SCAFFOLD  CO. 

3920  Sen  Fernando  Rood 
Glendole  4,  Californio 

Send  for  facts  on  complete  Bil-Jax  line.^ 


BIL-JAX,  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  •  OHIO 

SCAFFOLDING  •  TRESTLES  •  HOIST  TOWERS  •  STAGES 
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BLACKBOARD 
RESURFACING 
COMPANY 
BANCOR,  PA. 
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CHAIR  BIIYKR  S  GCIDE 
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S<  hool-to-llome  tcirphonc  systeiii  rn- 
ahlt's  the  rhild  to  hear  classroom  clisciis- 
siods  anrl  participate  in  recitations.  I'.x- 
ecntone,  Inc.,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  X.  Y. 

Circle  OV-407  on  reply  card,  last  page 
Ciyiii  Floor  Layout 
“.A.I.A.  File  \o.  25G.”  This  handy  tile 
folder  shows  how  to  lay  out  and  line 
the  gym  for  basketball,  volley  ball,  in¬ 
door  baseball,  badminton  and  other 
games.  Specifications  for  finishing  wixid 
gym  IliMirs  are  included.  Ilillyard  Cdiemi- 
l  al  (^).,  .St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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.\ir/Space  Age  Teaching  Aids 

“Free  and  Inexpensive  Pictures,  Pam¬ 
phlets  and  Packets  for  .Air/Space  Age 
Kducation”  lists  more  than  370  materials 
to  enrich  and  supplement  classroom  in¬ 
struction  at  all  grade  levels.  Request 
from  National  Aviation  Education  C.oun- 
cil,  1025  Connecticut  .Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  G,  n.  C. 
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Fdectric  Heating 

“Nesbitt  Series  6(X)  Electric  Syncretizer.” 
The  combination  of  reduced  electric 
power  rates  for  schools,  of  better  in¬ 
sulated  buildings,  with  the  initial  savings 
in  eliminating  the  boiler  room  and  stark 
has  made  electricity  competitive  with 
fuels,  in  many  areas.  Nesbitt  has  com¬ 
bined  a  system  of  controlled  ventilation 
with  electric  resistance  heating  in  a  de¬ 
sign  that  features  controllability,  safety, 
ease  of  installation,  and  operating  econ¬ 
omy.  John  J.  Nesbitt,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
3f.,  Pa. 
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I 

Language  Laboratories 

“Every  Foreign  Language  Classroom  .A 
Language  Lalxtratory.”  Completely  mo¬ 
bile  language  lalxjratory  equipment,  de¬ 
signed  by  an  educator,  is  simple  to  op¬ 
erate,  easy  to  use,  and  flexible  enough 
to  be  useful  for  literature,  music  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  speech  training.  Mobile- 
Tronics,  A  l)iv.  of  .Aero  Sersire  Corp., 
Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 

j  Circle  OV-41 1  on  reply  card,  last  page 

j  Auxiliary  Seating 

Fhe  Sit-Rite  line  of  folding,  upholstered 
chairs  are  shown.  'Fhere  are  also  all- 
steel  and  wood  and  steel  models  avail¬ 
able.  'Fhompson  Mfg.  Co.,  .Ada,  Okla. 

Circle  OV-41 2  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Carpeting  for  Quiet,  Warmth,  Safety 
Ciulistan  Commercial  Carpet  reduces  air¬ 
borne  noise  such  as  typewriter  clatter. 
Other  advantages:  warmth,  safety  un¬ 
derfoot,  easy  care,  comfort,  and  deco- 


HOW  TO  BIT 
A  FOLDING  CHAIR 
IN  4  EASY  LESSONS 


1STEP  ON  it:  Step  hard  on  back 
rest.  If  chair  is  a  !S:iiu.sonite,  contour 
steel  back  won’t  give  an  inch.  No  back 
rest  made  is  stronger  or  more  comfortable! 


Vernon  M.  Vossler 
Supt.,  Buildings.  Grounds,  Supplies 
POUGHKEEPSIE  GITY  SCHOOLS 

What  another  Leading 
Administrator  Said  About 

Blackboard  Resurfacing  Co.  Service 

“Your  work  at  Franklin  School  is 
so  satisfactory  that  we  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  render  further  service.” 


4  \  “UNBALANCE”  ITI  Place  object  un- 
(Icr  leg  of  cli.air.  Sit,  and  if  it  tilts  or 
wobbles,  ii's  not  a  Samsonite.  .All 
S:im.sonite  folding  chairs  arc  stlf-UrtUng. 


SL.ATE  CHALKBOARDS  arc  re¬ 
stored  to  their  original  smoothness 
for  legible  writing  and  beauty.  The 
hoards  are  taken  down,  resurfaced, 
honed,  polished  and  reset  all  with¬ 
out  dust  or  muss.  The  work  is  done 
after  school  hours.  Several  HUN¬ 
DRED  schools  and  cclleges  have  used 
this  service.  Send  for  list! 

AM  AZING  CUARANTEE.  The  Slate 
Blackboards  of  any  classroom  in  your 
school  will  be  resurfaced.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  there  will  be  no  charge.  C!om- 
plete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pay  af¬ 
ter  next  July,  if  you  desire. 


3  ‘TORTI  RE-TEST"  it:  Lift  front 
legs;  “walk"  chair  forward,  sidewavi*. 
Only  suiMT-strong  construction  like 
Samsonite's  can  take  this  punishment. 


Individual  award 
plaques  with  F.ADE- 
PROOF  PHOTO  on 
metal.  Lasts  forever. 
Write  for  descriptive 
literature. 


S  &  H  Green  Stamps 
given  on  each  resurfac¬ 
ing  job  or  order  for  Bul¬ 
letin  Boards. 


SIT  IN  it:  Itistantlyyou’ll  know  the 
dilTerenee.  Observe 


that  Sam.-ionite 
folding  chairs  are  contour-designed  for 
maximum  comfort.  G<hm1  l(H)kiiig,  too. 


Also  HEADQUARTERS  for 
changeablr  Irtter  dirretorirs, 
announcement  boards,  cork 
bulletins  of  all  kinds,  styles, 
sizes  for  all  purposes  or  spe* 
rial  boards  made  to  order. 
Kree  folder!  .Address  Dept. 


Want  to  Know  Mora?  For  church,  school, 
club,  other  group  Seating  info.,  see  your  Yellow 
Pa^es  or  write:  Shwayder  Bros.,  Institutional 
Seating  Oiv..  Dept.  0V61.  Detroit  29.  Mich. 


rating  possibilities.  Clulistan  Carpet, 
.\.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  Inc.,  295  Fifth 
.\vc.,  New  York  16,  N.  V. 
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liand  Trucks 

“The  Rol-.\way.”  Special-purpose  hand 
trucks  for  moving  all  sorts  of  equipment 
are  illustrated  with  features  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  Rrd-.Aw ay  'I'nick  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.. 
61  n  .S.  F..  Foster  Rd.,  Fortlatid  6,  Ore. 

Circle  OV-414  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Cutting  .Maintenance  Costs 
.\  new  rornado  handbook  desr  rihes  79 
titne  and  money  sasing  ideas  jjossihle 
with  the  Si'fies  1(10  itidustrial  \acuums. 
It  suggests  tnan\  improved  ways  to  ac- 
cotnplish  dozens  of  t('dious  jobs  more 
easily  and  economically.  Hreiier  Flectric 
Mfg.  Cio.,  5100  N.  Ravenswood  .Ave., 
(diicago  40,  111. 
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I  nusual  .Matlieniatics  Laboratory 
.\  folder,  "  I  he  New  Math-Master  Labo¬ 
ratory,’’  presents  a  most  unusual  group 
of  mathetnatical  equipment.  There  is  a 
wall-hung  group  consisting  of  a  16' 
mathematical  chalklxiard  with  attached 
compass  and  various  charts;  a  portable 
group  consisting  of  a  7'  slide  rule  and 


Hoor  stand,  a  teachers’  portable  demon¬ 
stration  desk  and  an  o\erhead  projec¬ 
tor;  and  student-teacher  math  desks 
group,  (iamco  Products,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
305,  Big  Spring,  Tex. 
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Standardized  Production 
Laboratory  Furniture 
Taylor  Mfg.  Co.  shows  a  full  line  of 
laboratorv  tables,  instructor's  desks, 
arpiariums,  and  biologs-  tables  all  avail¬ 
able  from  stock  for  itnmediate  deliverv. 
Taylor  Mfg.  C'o.,  Taylor,  ’Tex. 
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Speech  Training  and  Correction 
The  Monitor  E-5  dual  channel  tape  re¬ 
corder  features  a  model  voice  on  a  non¬ 
erasable  master  channel.  'The  student  re¬ 
sponses  are  record<‘d  on  the  second  chan¬ 
nel  which  is  era.sable.  (Complete  infor¬ 
mation  in  folder  available  from  F.lec- 
ironic  Teaching  Laboratories,  50.14  Wis¬ 
consin  .Ave.,  N'.W.,  Washington  16,  I).  (7 
Circle  OV-418  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Library  Furniture 

Myrtle  Di'sk  has  just  released  a  new 
( atalog  showing  their  comprehensive  line 
of  school  library  furniture — eversthing 
from  card  catalogs  to  beautiful  “decora- 
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Lingua|>hone  i 


NEW  ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE-TEACHING  TAPES 


LInguaphon#  Sohool  Tapas 
ara  avaliabla  In 
Tha  4  Moai  Popular 
Languagas: 

Western  Hemisphere  Spanish, 
French.  German,  and  Russian 


liAtySehOA*  Un|M|l  rrofrtA  It 
«Mtiis«e  wAatr  ttit  er««<t)ont  na 
nttatti  OfttM*  (eiKttan  Act 


In  your  own  school,  inspect  this  latest  development  In  audio* 
visual  language  training... outgrowth  of  Linguaphone's  experi¬ 
ence  in  over  18,000  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 


This  new  conversational  languaire  profrram  makes  language- 
learning  more  enjoyable,  language-teaching  much  easier. 
Linguaphone*8  unique  combination  of  naftvc  linguists  and  modern 
electronic  devices  makes  possible  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  such 
quality  that  every  nuance  of  pronunciation,  diction,  phraseology, 
and  accent  is  clearly  understandable.  The  synchroniied  Tapes  and 
Discs.  Manuals,  and  up-to-date  Workbooks  (by  Dr.  Theodore 
Huebener)  comprise  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  language  study  pro¬ 
gram  available  today. 


Such  an  achievemgnt  must  be  seen  and  heard.  That  is  why  we  invite 
you  to  evoluate  this  new  linguaphone  School-Tope  Program  in  your 
own  classroom.  Mail  coupon  today  for  further  information  about  a 
classroom  demonstration,  free  of  all  obligation. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  SD-395-05L  Radio  City,  N.Y.  20,  N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  SD-395-051. 

Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20,  N  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Send  me  literature  about  Linguaphone's  School-Tai)c 
Program  and  more  information  about  a  classroom  demonstration. 
No  obligation  of  course. 

Name  .  .  . . 

Position  .  . . 

School  Name  .  .  •  • . .  . 

School  Address  .  ...  . . 


tor”  charging  desks.  A  library  planning 
(onsultant’s  sor\ice  is  available.  Myrtle 
Desk  Co.,  Mid-Ccntiiry  Library  Div., 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
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Mechanized  School  Accounting 
This  folder  shows  how  Lx-tter  adminis¬ 
trative  control  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  Burroughs  .Accoiuuing  Ma¬ 
chines.  .A  simple  system  a|)plicable  tr) 
schools  is  described.  Burroughs  (lorp., 
Burrrxigbs  Div.,  Detroit  32,  Mub. 
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Lablcs,  Desks 

•A  comprehensive  line  of  ScholaKlraft 
school  furniture  is  illu.strated  in  a  new 
folder,  “S{  holarCTaft,  Their  Future!” 
Southeastern  Metals  Co.,  3925  N.  29  St., 
N.  Birmingham  7,  .Ala. 

Circle  OV-42I  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Basic  Information  on  Heating  Boilers 
“Selecting  Heating  Boilers  for  Institu- 
lions”  gives  much  helpful  infrrrmation  to 
aid  building  committee  members  in  their 
work.  IT  B.  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Circle  OV-422  on  reply  card,  last  page 

X’isible  Record  Keeping 
“Record  .Systems  for  Schools.”  .Acme 
A’isible  Records  simplify  handling  of 
teaclu-rs’  records,  payroll,  purchasing 
and  inventon.,  maintenance  and  ser\ice. 
This  folder  tells  how.  .Acme  Visible  Rec¬ 
ords,  Iiic.,  6204  W.  .Allview  Dr.,  (To/ei, 
\a. 
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'Leaching  Machine 
The  unit  marie  by  Koncept-O-Crapb  Co. 
is  both  inexpensive  and  practical.  Mime- 
ogra|)lied  and  Ditto  programs  ran  be 
used.  Literature  is  available  from  Kou- 
cept-()-(  iraph  Co.,  Rochester  3,  X.  Y. 

Circle  OV-424  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Steam  I'nit  X  cntilators 
“Application  Data  for  Steam  Unit  \’en- 
tilators.”  Herman  Nelson  Unit  Ven¬ 
tilators  are  de.scrilx'd  in  terms  of  operat¬ 
ing  information,  engineering  data,  ca- 
jtacity  tables,  controls  available,  etc. 
•American  Air  Filler  Co.,  Inc.,  Ixtuis- 
ville,  Ky. 

Circle  OV-425  on  reply  card,  last  page 

(jlass  for  Schools 

“Catalog  61 -G.”  This  most  attractive 
folder  shows  many  different  types  of 
glass  made  for  school  daylighting.  These 
advantages  obtain:  glare  reduction,  heat 
absorption,  diffusion,  light  direction, 
protection,  maximum  light,  minimum 
cost.  Various  patterned  glass  for  decora¬ 
tive  effects  are  shown.  Available  from 
Mississippi  Glass  Co.,  88  Angelica  St., 
St.  I.x)uis  7,  Mo. 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 

I  he  biuineu  reply  card  covers^  products  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisements  and  editorial  reviews  in  this 
issue.  The  key  (OV  number)  is  found  above  the  advertisement  or  following  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine. 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  tvill  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation.  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numbers  on  the  back  of  the  business  icply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 
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470  Perk  Are.  South,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

Please  ask  the  Manufacturers,  indkated  by  the  numbers  I  hove  circled,  to  send  further  literotufe  and 
informotion  previded  there  is  no  charge  or  obligation. 
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Junkunc  Brothers  .  91 
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Linguophon*  institute  .  104 
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National  Chemsearch  Corp. 
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Peterson  &  Co.,  Irtc.,  Leonard 
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Pittsburgh  Stage,  Inc. 
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Radiant  Manufacturing  Company 
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Standard  Change-Makers,  Inc. 
State  Industries 
Switchcraft,  Inc.  . 
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FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


TO  GET  UP  IN  THE  AIR 


FOR  OVERHEAD 


SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


ALUMINUM 


Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Mas  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


Tallescope  speeds  up  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  m  a  Western 
School  District.  A 


Rolls  through  doorways.  Talescopes 
and  lolds  down;  only  29" wide. 


Separates  easily  into  3  components  for 
convenient  storage  or  transportation. 


Bridges  over  auditorium  seats.  Note 
one-man  operation. 


UP-RIGHT  SCAFFOLEj^ 


For  TALLESCOPE 
circular  write  to 


DEPT.  172.  1013  PARDEE.  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

In  Canada:  Up-Right  Scaffolds  Ltd.,  120  Russett  Ave.,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


American  Seating  desks  adjust  to  fit  them  all! 


American  Seating  Study-Centers"  adjust  to  fit  each  child  exactly.  No  forcing 
a  child  to  fit  the  desk  and  risk  physical  defects.  Desk  tops  adjust  to  correct 
slopes  for  reading,  writing,  drawing  .  .  .  protect  precious  eyes.  See  that 
your  school  has  American  Seating  furniture.  Call  your  representative  now ! 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY- GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 


AMERIOAN 
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